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LOVE IN FUJI. 


MY EARLY LIFE AMONG THE CANNIBALS, 


IL. 


Wararta led the way far up the hill- 
side to a grassy hollow, surrounded on 
three sides by luxuriant dilo and tutui 
trees. A little stream of water ran 
down brightly from the hillside at the 
edge of the wood; before us and far 
below, through the opening in the for- 
est, appeared the clear and tender blue 
of the ocean, The storm had now quite 
passed over, and the far-extending se- 
rene was undisturbed ; but a multitude 
of soft cloud-shadows followed each 
other over its surface, casting into a 
momentary shade the white lateen sails 
of canoes that were now putting to sea 
again, or allowing them to shine with 
momentary splendor in the unsteady 
sunlight.» We had reached a great ele- 
vation above the sea; and the horizon 
seemed to stand up at our own level, a 
barrier of blue ocean that reached to the 
sky, and seemed to blend with the at- 
mosphere itself. Fleecy cumulus clouds 
appeared as if resting upon the remoter 
ocean; and the nearer islands, with 
their central lagoons of mirror-like 
water, their plumed belts of palm and 
cocoanut trees, and their white fringe 
of beating surf, seemed to float not less 


lightly upon the quiet sea; while the 
faint outlines of the most distant land 
were spread like films of delicate tint 
upon the airy distance. How can I ex- 
press the beauty of that placid realm 
of blue! We paused long, gazing, hand 
in hand—gazing into that refulgent 
domain of color and mysterious dis- 
tance. 

Waimata was the first to speak. 

“ How I wish we were there!” said 
she, pointing to one of the remotest of 
the islands. 

» “Would you leave Fiji?” I asked. 4 

“ Not for any one but you.” 

“ Dearest, I would gladly take you 
thither; but how shall we escape ?” 
turned L th 

“ Ah, yes; how shall we escape? My 
father would kill us if we should be 
captured in our flight. Perhaps we can 
go to that near island,” said she, point- 
ing to a beautiful atoll that lay about 
fifteen miles to the leeward. 

“ Tt is impossible,” I answered. 


“ The 
matani (trade-wind) would soon bring 
the war-canoes of the king after us.” 

Waimata mused a moment. At last 
she said : 
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“T can tell you where we can go safe- 
ly.” 

. Where is it, mata-~manu (bird-eyed 
one) ?” 

“To the Enchanted Island.” 

“But where does the Enchanted Is- 
land lie ?” 

“ We can hardly see it,” returned she, 
indicating the remotest land in the 
southern horizon. “It is far from here. 
But it is where lovers go.” 

“Tell me about it,” said I. “I have 
long wanted to know where the Lover’s 
Land could be found.” 

Then Waimata sang to me, without 
other answer, the following verses— 
which I have divested as far as possible, 
in translating, of the Fijian idiom, 
though I have accurately preserved 
their rhythm : 


WAIMATA’S SONG. 


Deer in the bosom of the western ocean, 
Parted by long leagues of sweeping billows, 
Far from any sight or dream of mainland, 
Lies my dear island, my Enchanted Island. 


Thither, when swect hours like this unloosed, 

Restless flies my fancy, like the lenggi ; * 

Land of palm and coral, land of summer, 

Lover’s land, and not a land of sorrow. 

There the surf on hollow reefs glows fire-like, 

Renewing aye its brilliance and white splendor, 

Bursting with the impatience of the ocean, 

Yet never bearing any man to danger. 

T hear its mighty breakers thunder shoreward, 

Sounding tlie restless tale of trampling surges ; 

I see the rushing, splendid, sunlit billows, 

Followed and wreathed with prism-tinted vapors ; 

Gemmed from base to crest with shining bubbles, 

Alive and radiant, restless, glorious, mighty, 

How they storm the slant beach, burst in frenzy, 

And dash upon the green grass of the margin! 

Those bright waves bring never aught but pleas- 
ure; 

By that sweet and azure sca no sorrow, 

Pain, or death, is wrought on loyal Jovers ; 

Haste we hence to that Enchanted Island! 


She ceased her sweet improvisation ; 

her eyes were full of tears. She drew 
my head upon her bosom, and caressed 
it. 
; “My white rose,” said she, “ they wiil 
kill you if you do not follow their cus- 
toms. It is not safe for you to live here 
after to-day.” 

“Dear Waimata,” answered I, “do 


* Man-of-war hawk. 
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not fear that I cannot manage them 
And how is it possible to reach this is. 
land you tell me of ?” 

“Tt ds really such an island,” she re. 
turned quickly, replying, woman-like 
rather to my thought than to my words 
“My cousins Olona and Pupuli have 
been there.” 

“ And who lives there ?” 

* Only lovers.” 

“ And how are other people kept from 
finding their way to this place ?” 

“ Nani-nui (the god of lovers) directs 
their canoes elsewhere. None but real 
lovers can possibly learn the way to the 
island.” 

“ And what do they do there?” 

“All that Nani-nui teaches. 
love.” 

“But do we not love each other al- 
teady ?” 

“It is true. But there we should do 
nothing else but love.” 

“Then we should starve,” returned I. 
“Tris better to stay here and be well 
fed,”—rather petulautly ; for sometimes 
it makes men peevish to have love made 
to them; and I was a lad of that per- 
verse sort. Yet I did not speak in mere 
moodiness. The events of the morning 
had wrought so powerfully upon me, 
that my very nature seemed to have 
suffered under their dark influence. I 
even felt a desire to leave this sweet 
scene and company, and to return to the 
revelling below. 

Waimata instantly perceived the 
change in my tone. She cried out with 
terror, 

“Ah! donot say so. If you stay on 
this island, you will become like the 
nganga maoli (native men), and do like 
them. But they will take me away 
from you, and make me marry Pohaku 
(the ubsent chieftuin) when he returns 
from his voyage.” 

Even while she spoke I was startled 
by a sound that seemed premonitory of 
all that she feared. The long blast of a 
conch-shell rang out faintly from the 
valley below. We listened, motionless, 
It was repeated; but we made no an- 
swer, hoping that we might escape dis- 
covery. But our track had been traced 
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in the grass; we were followed; and 
sdon @ sonorous voice from a nearer 
glade called our names distinctly, and 
cried, “To the high-priest! Return 
immediately ! ” 

“ Let us not go,” said Waimata. “ We 
shall see terrible things.” 

“ We will hide ourselves,” I answered. 
But, as I spoke, we heard, at the same 
instant, the sound of heavy steps that 
approached our retreat. 

Waimata trembled. Why were we 
pursued and abruptly recalled in this 
manner? No jealous notice had been 
taken heretofore of our association; we 
had never avoided being seen in each 
other’s company, and were accustomed 
to wander alone with as much freedom 
as Paul and Virginia in their lonely is- 
land. Was this an ominous summons ? 

We knew that we could not now, if 
we would, conceal ourselves; and we 
dared not pause. We rose reluctantly 
from the soft grass, and turned our steps 
down the hillside; and shortly we met, 


as he ascended the flowery path in 
search of us, the herald with his conch- 
shell. 

“ # viti-vitt (Hurry)!” said he; and 
added, “The cooking of the men is 


nearly done. The high-priest enjoins 
that you appear at the feast, and bring 
his daughter with you. He has released 
you,” turning to Waimata, “from the 
tabu.” 

It was a relief to find that there was 
no apparent anger in the summons. 
Nor did I regret that they obliged me 
to appear at the banquet. At the least, 
Waimata and I must look on during its 
progress. Should we be compelled to 
join in it? 

We retraced our steps together, silent, 
as if leaving Eden, though each with a 
different reason. To her, the return 
seemed longer than the ascent of the 
mountain ; to me, the reverse was the 
case. 

As we entered the place of the ovens, 
the herald blew a powerful blast upon 
the conch-shell, and then cried out, 

“ Behold the son of the white man, 
and the daughter of the great priest! 
The great priest commands them to be 
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present, that they may learn the sweet- 
ness of the feast |” 

Poor Waimata trembled violently as 
these words were pronounced, but she 
did not speak a word; and I fervently 
hoped that her quick feminine wits 
would devise a way to save herself, at 
least, from a forced participation in 
these terrible rites.. She could not 
plead the religious interdict which for- 
bade women to eat in the presence of 
men, for that edict her father had just 
suspended. What could she do ? 

As for myself, I did not care so much. 
Certainly, I could not disobey the com- 
mand of the priest, for I was alone, and 
quite in the natives’ power. They might 
add me to their horrible bill of fare 
without the slightest ceremony or com- 
punction. Why should I not comply 
unhesitatingly with the priest’s com- 
mand? Yet, my first impulse was to 
try to escape unobserved. I noticed, 
however, that a certain tattooed and 
brawny warrior kept constantly near 
me, and closely eyed my movements, 
He was the king’s runner—a man who 
had traversed on foot, bearing a mili- 
tary proclamation, the distance from the 
king’s town. to the farthest village of 
the island, not less than twenty-one 
miles, in two hours and a half. It was 
impossible to escape from such an agile 
guard as this. I resigned myself to the 
inevitable. 

No sooner had Waimata and I rejoin- 
ed the group of revellers, who filled the 
grove of tutui-trees near the temple, 
than the opening of the ovens began. 
These were trenches, ten feet in length 
and about five in depth, filled to the 
level of the earth with heated stones 
and packages of flesh and vegetables, 
the latter thickly wrapped in folds of 
the giant banana-leaf, and heaped over 
with a mound of fresh earth to retain 
the heat during the cooking process. 

Vegetables and meats prepared for the 
table in this way have a peculiar fresh- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which does 
not survive the ordinary methods of 
cooking. This culinary process is call- 
ed the lunau ; and under this name it 
is known and practised, not only in the 
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Fiji Islands, but throughout the extent 
of Polynesia. At last I was to see it 
applied to the dark purpose of canni- 
balism. The Fijian natives prefer hu- 
man flesh, cooked in this manner, to any 
other food, and actually discriminate its 
flavors with the gusto of experienced 
epicures, 

The head-cook walked among the 
earth-covered ovens, and snuffed the va- 
pors that oozed from their thick caps 
of loam and banana-leaves. When, at 
last, his experienced nostril recognized 
the precise flayor which’ indicated that 
their contents were sufficiently steamed, 
he gave a signal to a number of stalwart 
men who were called, from their office, 
ulini—“ earth-worms,” or “ borers.” 

These advanced to the fuming ovens 
and rapidly threw off te earth, employ- 
ing for the purpose a kind of scoop, or 
shovel made of the large mottled tor- 
toise-shell. Then, snatching the upper- 
most layer of still hot stones from the 
steaming packages below, and dexter- 
oysly tossing them aside, they removed, 
with gigantic wooden knives, the great 
packages of food from among the heat- 
ed stones. 

Under the shade of the nearest da- 
manu and tamarind trees mats had been 
spread upon a layer of fine-leaved fern- 
fronds ; and large wooden dishes, carv- 
ed from the trunk of the dilo-tree, were 
mace ready to receive the repast. Not 
less than two hundred of these platters 
were laid; and vegetables, yams, sweet 
potatoes, the alo-root, and a few bread- 
fruits, were already brought on in small- 
er wooden dishes. 

Then the conch-shell sounded again, 
giving the signal for the feast. 

The “ food-bearers,” twenty in num- 
ber, received from the “ borers,” upon 
smooth slabs of tamarind plank, the 
packages of banana-leaves, Marching 
in single file, they bore these to the 
banqueting-mats. With a dexterous 
movement they freed the packages of 
their. contents, and deposited them, 
steaming hot, upon the great platters. 

Meanwhile, the people were seating 
themselves, or rather reclining, quite in 
the ancient Roman fashion, upon the 
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edges of the mats. A perfect Babel of 
chattering confusion prevailed; and, 
when the “ food-bearers ” appeared, the 
clamor was doubled, Yet there was no 
longer any turbulence or disorder. The 
savages were now in the best spirits. 
Waimata left me at this stage of the 
proceedings, Going to her father, she 


‘engaged him in earnest conversation. 


He frowned, then smiled. What she 
said I could not hear; but I saw at a 
glance that she had prevailed upon him 
to replace her under the talu, which 
forbade her to join in the feast. She 
turned to rejoin me, but a gesture from 
the priest deterred her. He motioned 
her away. She obeyed reluctantly, and 
I followed her with my eyes as she passed 
into the depths of the wood, taking the 
path that led toward my father’s house. 

When she was nearly out of sight, 
she turned around, unobserved except 
by me, and, taking from her brow the 
fillet of ohia blossoms that she wore, 
she kissed it and tossed it with a light 
gesture toward me. By this act the 
Fijian lover invokes good luck at part- 
ing. Ina moment she was lost to sight, 
and I was left without a friend among 
the savages. 

I looked back upon the feast, which 
was already spread. The larger part 
of the bodies, in fragments, filled heap- 
ing-full the great platters. Vegetables 
and fruits, but in comparatively small 
quantity, were provided. The smell of 
the steaming banquet came up strongly. 
I shudder to remember that the perfume 
seemed a dreadful delight to me, tired, 
hungry, and worn after the fierce excite- 
ments of the day. 

The natives fell to eating like hungry 
wolves. I still retained, however, suffi- 
cient repugnance to cannibalism to have 
declined the repast, had I been left to 
my own choice. But the messenger 
from the high-priest came to me, bear- 
ing a fork of peculiar construction, and 
elaborately carved in a very hard but 
light wood. 

“The great priest sends you Na Un- 
dre-undre (the name of his fork), and 
bids you use it in honor of the king’s 


god.” 
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At the same time another messenger 
brought me, upon a small wooden plat- 
ter, a fragment of the revolting food. 

There seemed to be no escape for me. 
The natives ceased eating, and looked 
at me. I hesitated, and, for a moment, 
there was perfect silence. At that mo- 
ment an approaching step was heard—a 
quick, imperious step, that crushed the 
tamarind-twigs sharply under foot. 

All eyes were turned in the direction 
of the new-comer. He emerged from 
the thicket at a point directly opposite 
to where I sat ; and, before any one else, 
I recognized him, and shrank suddenly 
away in time to avoid his notice. 

It was my father ! 

He burst indignantly upon the scene, 
his eyes fixed now upon the orgies 
which he, like me, now beheld for the 
first time, and now upon the high-priest 
who presided over them. Fresh from the 
docile nations of Tonga, my father had 
not learned the danger of defying the 
Fijian temper. Entering abruptly into 
the presence of the revellers, he re- 
proached them eloquently; he blazed 
with indignation; and the very rash- 
ness of his daring abashed them. Cast- 
ing a piercing glance upon the princi- 
pal chiefs assembled, “‘ What means this 
wicked revel?” demanded he. “Is it 
true, then, that the men of Fiji devour 
their brothers ?” 

“Perfectly true,” replied one of the 
borers, rattling his necklace of sharks’ 
teeth as he spoke, and smiling grimly. 

“ Are there no pigs upon the island,” 
continued my father, “that you must 
eat this shameful food? Do not the 
hills produce the ohia, the maia (plan- 
tain), and the vi-apple? Are there not 
fish in the sea, and poultry in your gar- 
dens? Is the crop of the bread-fruit 
and the dalo utterly dead, that you 
should kill and eat your countrymen ?” 

“You speak truly,” said the borer ; 
“but these things are scarce, and bakolo 
is sweeter and more plentiful.” 

“ Wretched men,” rejoined my fath- 
er, “do you not know that the Great 
Spirit is displeased when you kill men 
and devour their flesh ?” 

The people murmured sullenly. I 
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trembled for my father as he addressed 
these severe words to such heady say- 
ages. I saw the executioners handle 
their clubs uneasily, and feared lest my 
father should fall a victim to their sud- 
den rage, as other missionaries in the 
South Seas had already fallen. But my 
father’s fearless air combined with the 
now somewhat quieter temper of the 
savages to lessen the danger. While 
all eyes were turned in the direction of 
the new-comer, I found an opportunity 
to slip away unobserved ; and, conceal- 
ed behind the trunk of a large pandanus- 
tree, I watched the varying passions that 
swayed the revellers. They glanced 
restlessly at each other, evidently not a 
little annoyed at the unwelcome intru- 
sion upon their banquet. A grim smile 
of humor played upon the face of the 
chief-priest. 

“Perhaps the nganga e (foreigner) is 
hungry,” said he. “Let him partake 
of the bakolo, and he will not be so 
angry with us.” 

Had my father appeared half an hour 
earlier upon the scene, the savages 
would have forced him to share their 
feast, or slain him in anger at his re- 
fusal. But one approaches wild ani- 
mals with comparative safety after they 
have been fed. My father did not lose 
his self-possession at the proposition of 
the priest, nor did he tempt the canni- 
bal temper by abruptly declining it. 
Forgetting his sternness, he answered, 

“JT thank the priest for his invitation. 
But how can I like that which I have 
never learned to like ?” 

“ Bakolo! bakolo!” cried a hundred 
tumultuous voices. “Let the foreign 
priest eat bakolo! There is abundance 
here to suit his appetite!” 

Their wild eyes kindled again at the 
thought of having a white man so com- 
pletely in their power. The friendly 
king was absent upon an expedition 
against a distant island, and the party 
of the high-priest had absolute control 
during his absence. They were hostile 
to my father, for the king had said, 
“These priests make me more trouble 
than they are worth. Let us see wheth- 
er the English religion will not serve 
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better ;” and he had extended hearty 
aid to my father’s work. 

Two natives, who stood near me, 
spoke as follows in an undertone: 

“ Did you ever ext bakolo haori (white 
man’s flesh) ?” 

“ Once, in the island of Milo. There 
we captured a boat’s crew of English- 
men during the last oulai wea (rainy 
moon). We had a great feast.” 

Imagine the alarm with which I heard 
this dreadful “aside.” There could be 
but one fate in reserve for my father. 

I saw the borers and the earth-worms 
glance at their implements; and, at a 
signal from the priest, two of the exe- 
cutioners and a cook left the company 
and went toward the place of ovens, as 
if to prepare the fires for another vic- 
tim. 

I was about to betray my conceal- 
ment, and to intercede for my father’s 
life; but at that moment his voice rose 
clearly above the tumult—for the sav- 
ages had continued their clamor since 


the priest desired my father to eat. 
“ Acreed,” said my father; “I will 
eat bakolo, if you still insist, after I 


shall have spoken to you. But first let 
me tell you a story, and by that time I 
shall be hungrier than I am now, and 
you will have a fresh appetite.” 

The Fijian is not without a sense of 
humor; and my father, long practised 
at dealing with the Polynesian savages, 
knew that the surest way to disarm their 
temper was to approach them with hu- 
mor. His utmost address, however, was 
needed here. His life would cost the 
priest’s party nothing more than the fine 
of a few whale’s teeth. 

Addressing his dangerous audience, 
my father told them stories of the Ha- 
waiian Islands—a country in which the 
Fijian feels great interest. For these 
savages, though separated from their 
comparatively civilized kindred by an 
interval of three thousand miles of 
ocean, regard the little kingdom of the 
latter as the very ideal of power and 
prosperity, and look upon their ruler as 
the most puissant of princes. 

“We are glad to hear,” said the 
priest, at last, “ of Hawaii, of the great 
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king Kamehaemha, and of the foreign 
Judge,* who brought the laws to the 
kingdom. But do they never eat men 
in Hawaii?” 

“They do not, and never did. If 
they had eaten men, they would never 
have had one king over all the islands, 
and a great Judge from lands beyond 
the sea. No people can be powerful 
who eat up the bodies of their own citi- 
zens,” 

“ But the Hawaiians eat dogs!” 

“ Certainly.” 

“A warrior cannot live upon dogs. 
He must eat the flesh and the noo (spirit) 
of men.” 

“But suppose there were no need of 
fighting ?” said my father. 

“Then we might, perhaps, live with- 
out bakolo.” 

This was a more important admission 
than I had ever heard from a Fijian 
warrior. He is not the only Polynesia 
savage who ranks human flesh as the 
most important article of his food, and 
uses every pretext to obtain it. He 
manifests no shame and practises no 
concealment with regard to this cus- 
tom. His religious precepts, the habits 
of his society, and even his filial and 
fraternal duties, are construed as justi- 
fying this hunger, and cannibalism is 
ingrained in a hundred ways into the 
very fibre of the Fijian. When, there- 
fore, I heard the high-priest admit the 
possibility of abandoning cannibalism, 
I felt that my father’s words had pro- 
duced at least a part of their intended 
effect, and that he had escaped the dan- 
ger of immediate violence at the hands 
of the savages. The Fijian, in his ordi- 
nary mood, is a sufficiently amiable sav- 
age. Volatile, social, irritable, voluble, 
he may be called the Frenchman of the 
Pacific. 

To suit the talkative mood of his au- 
dience, my father turned his speech into 
the form of a dialogue, which, if not 
quite Socratic, was entirely to his pur- 
pose, for it diverted the attention of the 
natives. Their principal men plied him 
with questions and dilemmas, arguing 


* Chief-Justice Lee, who framed the Constitu- 
tion of the Hawaiian Government. 
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the advantages of their own customs 
and the demerits of those which he ad- 
vocated, and drew the most glowing 
pictures of the felicity which awaited 
the Fijian warrior in the land of spirits. 
My father replied with great eloquence 
and readiness; yet I well remember that 
the savages then seemed to me to hold 
their own in argument. I was at heart 
as much Fijian as English. 

The debate happily closed without a 
quarrel. Evening approached, and the 
savages began to scatter to their houses, 
promising to think upon the questions 
that my father bad earnestly urged upon 
them. They presented him with a 
whale’s tooth in token of respect, and 
illogically proceeded to execute a war- 
dance and to sing a tumultuous heathen 
song in his honor. 

Occupied with their latest impres- 
sions, the natives made no search for 
me; and, when I saw them pacified, I 
felt assured that they were the most in- 
teresting people in the world. When 


their song was finished, my father made 
a prayer in the Fijian tongue; the say- 
ages, sitting among the wrecks of the 
feast, seemed to listen with interest ; 
but I slipped rapidly away, hoping to 
reach home before my prolonged ab- 


sence should be remarked. I made a 
slight détour in order to avoid the place 
of the ovens, But, as I passed the bure, 
I met, to my dismay, one of the “ earth- 
worms,” a gigantic and ferocious native 
of Lakemba. He was busily heating 
water in a large earthenware caldron 
that was already simmering over a brisk 
fire in the edge of the wood. 

“Why do they not bring out your 
father?” he cried. “The ovens are 
ready, and the water boils.” 

“ They will not hurt him,” I answer- 
ed, trembling, for “ swift-coming death” 
seemed written in the face of the fright- 
ful tattooed savage. 

“ Ah! then we will eat him another 
day,” observed the earth-worm. “The 
men of Lakemba are often hungry.” 

I must have betrayed renewed alarm 
at these words, for the wretch at once 
proffered me a kind of cannibal com- 
fort : 
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“Never fear,” said he; “I ate my 
father at the last full moon. What the 
Lakembans say—that, old men are bad 
eating—is all nonsense. In two months 
you will learn to like their flesh.” 

“ What have you in that pot?” I 
asked, willing to change the subject of 
conversation. . ' 

“The head of the tall chief. It is to 
make a drinking-bowl for the priest. 
He must have a big stomach (opunui) 
who can empty such a goblet as this.” . 

_ And he sought to detain me, in order 
to explain the processes by which he 
proposed to convert the cranium into a 
sacerdotal drinking-bowl. 

But I had seen enough of horrors for 
the nonce; a mental reaction, indeed, 
was commencing; and, making my es- 
cape from the presence of the grim offi- 
cial, I was soon well on my way toward 
my father’s house. 

The sun was sinking, and the cool 
shadows of the grove began to gather 
around my pathway. All was quiet. 
The few houses that I passed were quite 
deserted, and the whole population of 
the island had apparently flocked to- 
ward the place which I had lately left. 
As I pressed homeward, the only audi- 
ble sounds were the shrill chirping for- 
est-voice that the natives think to be 
produced by the tree-shells, and the 
deep murmuring rote of the surf upon 
the coral reef. 

Suddenly alight figure bounded from 
the thicket, and fell eagerly upon me, 
almost as a leopard springs. It was 
Waimata. 

“ Dearest,” said she, “ why have you 
waited so long? I feared that they had 
slain you.” 

“ They would not let me come away,” 
returned I. “They wished to make my 
father and me eat with them.” 

“T saw him going thither, and dread- 
ed that he might never come away. 
Then I hid myself to watch for you.” 

The patient girl had lain in ambush 
ever since the feast; she was faint and 
worn after the excitements of the day. 

“Have you waited here all the after- 
noon for me?” asked I. 

“Yes, dear. I dared not go further 
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from you;” and she kissed me with 
tropical kisses, and welcomed me back 
as one returned from the grave. 

Since that time I have known the 
friendship of cultured women; yet I nev- 
er felt a thrill so exquisite as of this wild 
hour, when this deep-eyed girl greeted 
me in the deep Fijian wood. From the 
heart of danger I came, at a step, to 
the very heart of love. The forest was 
utterly still, and the cool gloom was 
pierced by a level lance of sunlight that 
shone across the ocean into its depths. 
A scarlet bird sailed along its track, 
and, wavering in the air an instant be- 
fore us, settled at Waimata’s feet. 

“Tt is the lover’s omen,” cried she. 
“That bird only appears to those who 
are soon to be made very happy.” 

We rose, and went together a few 
steps farther to my father’s house. It 
‘was empty and silent. 

“Tf we could only live here togeth- 
er!” said I. 

“Your parents would not permit it,” 
answered Waimata. 

“Alas! no. They wish me to love 
no one here. They wish me to go 
across the waters (to England) before I 
love.” 

“Perhaps we could go across the 
waters to the Enchanted Island !” 

“T fear there is no canoe strong 
enough or swift enough to take us 
there,” said I. But I secretly resolved 
to learn what I could concerning this 
Lover’s Island, in which she evidently 
believed so firmly. 

This, however, was no time to discuss 
projects of flight. Waimata was faint 
and hungry; she had fasted since the 
morning. 

“We will think of it,” said I, as I 
began rummaging the calabashes and 
wicker-work closets in which our pro- 
visions were wont to be stored. 

I found some vi-apples, oranges, ba- 
nanas, and a cold chicken which my 
mother had providently set away against 
my return from the mountain expedi- 
tion, upon which she supposed I was 
gone, for I had got into a bad way of 
referring all my absences to the hills; 
and one might have supposed, listening 
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to the accounts which I rendered of my 
frequent disappearances, that I was giv- 
en to long and lonely meditations upon 
their summits, after the manner of 
Wordsworth in the Lake district. 

I spread the viands before Waimata, 
and, seating myself beside her, we ate 
heartily. It increased my already rav- 
enous appetite to see Waimata’s hun- 
ger. The chicken, the fruit, and a large 
goblet of cocoanut-milk, speedily were 
not. Polynesian lovers find no disen- 
chantment in the act of eating. 

“To-morrow,” said I, “we will de- 
cide upon a plan for escaping from this 
island, But now I expect my father, 
and he must not know that we have 
been together. Do not teli any one, if 
you love me, that we have seen each 
other to-day.” 

“Tf I love you!” said Waimata. 
“ Do you doubt it ?” 

“T never doubt it.” 

“How much do you love me?” re- 
turned Waimata. 

“ More than tongue can tell.” 

Waimata, child-like, wisled me al- 
ways to make this answer to her. Un- 
like the women of civilization, she did 
not insist upon variety in the ass¥fances 
of my affection. I used to say to her, 

“Must I always repeat a mea pupuli 
(a foolish formula) to you ?” 

“T like it just as well the thousandth 
time,” she would answer, “as I liked it 
the first time you said it.” 

We clung together in a parting em- 
brace, her “ prodigal dark hair” min- 
gled with mine, her warm kisses mixed 
with mine. I know not how long we 
might have lingered together, indulging 
our dream of youth and love, our mur- 
mured words concerning a future in 
Waimata’s Enchanted Island, but sud- 
denly I saw a shadow moving in the 
room. 

We started up. 

It was the shadow of a man’s head, 
moving against the eastern wall. 

I glanced out of the door. The level 
beams of the sunset poured up through 
a long westward avenue of trees, just 
touching the placid blue waters beyond 
the reef; the sun was about to sink be- 
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nind them. The light made an aureole 
of my father’s gray hair, as he walked 
slowly, with bended head, toward his 
house. His shadow had returned be- 
fore him. 

“Fly instantly,” said I to Waimata, 
“or we are discovered !—through the 
eastern door! Meet me at sunset, to- 
morrow, in the great palm-grove!” 

She passed from me as swiftly as the 
canoe glides away at the touch of the 
land-breeze, and vanished through one 
door but an instant before my father 
entered upon the opposite side. 

“ Well, my boy,” said he, “‘ what have 
you been doing to-day ?” 

“JT have been watching the storm; 
and since then in the mountains.” 

“Did you see nothing of what the 
natives have been doing ?” 

“T heard a great shouting, and saw 
the warriors running toward the shore 
with their clubs; but I went the other 
way.” 

At that age I held the crude opinion 


that prevarication was not lying, and 
that deceit was always wrong. I had 
not then learned the occasional merit 
and virtue of mendacity, as when one 
welcomes a friend who has come pre- 


cisely at the wrong moment. But no- 
body, except my father, studied moral 
philosophy in Fiji. I had saved my 
conscience ; and my father, luckily, was 
too preoccupied to question me closely. 

My mother soon entered with my 
younger brother, having completed her 
daily visits among the native women; 
and the little home-circle was reunited 
at the close of this eventful day. 

From scenes of the wildest ferocity I 
was thus transferred at once to the sphere 
of gentle life. Iwas again a member of 
an English family, and the sound of 
English speech alone met my ears, for 
in eur home the Fijian language was 
strictly taboved. 

Nothing was said among us of the 
wild events of the day. The short 
tropical twilight had barely faded out 
of the sky before I was glad to seek my 
bed. But, in spite of the day’s fatigue, 
I could not rest. Its excitement still 
boiled in me, and the spirit of the Fi- 
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jian braves seemed to have entered in- 
to my blood. 

Waimata and the Lover's Island— 
these, too, were themes upon which the 
changes rang in my brain. How to get 
the dear dusky maid away from the 
surveillance, the anxieties, the danger 
of this savage island? A hundred 
plans presented themselves ; but I could 
do nothing without more definite knowl- 
edge. 

Toward morning I fell asleep; and, 
in a dream, I fancied that Waimata and 
I were living alone upon the island of 
Nayau, situated upon our northeastern 
horizon at a distance of twenty miles. 
The island, though well supplied with 
fruits, water, and wood, was uninhabit- 
ed; for the natives regarded it as the 
abode of the minor gods of their my- 
thology—the Juve-na-wai, or “ children 
of the waters.” Of these nearly a hun- 
dred existed—wild, goblin-like beings, 
who came from the sea at stated inter- 
vals, and occupied this lovely island. 
Hence it was tabooed a sacred or inter- 
dicted place ; no human foot was allow- 
ed to land upon it oftener than once a 
year, and then but for the purpose of 
depositing an offering of fruit and ani- 
mals to the gods. Death was the pen- 
alty of violating, even by mistake or 
accident, this ordinance. 

Upon this fertile, lonely, and lovely 
island I imagined Waimata and myself 
living, alone and happy. It was the 
most vivid of dreams. I had never 
been to the island, but its scenery was 
minutely pictured to me in my sleep; 
and, unlike the’generality of dream-im- 
pressions, the image remained with me 
after waking, like the distinctest real- 
ity. I was skeptical enough to have no 
fear of the small gods who dwelt there ; 
yet, like the Fijian natives, I believed 
implicitly in dreams, and I accepted 
this one as a revelation of my future, 
and determined to fly as soon as possi- 
ble, with Waimata, to this solitary is- 
land. Could we escape thither unsus- 
pected I was confident that we should 
avoid pursuit. How should we accom- 
plish the hegira of love ? 

_At sunset I met Waimata in the for- 
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est, according to our agreement, and 
laid my plan before her. - At first she 
objected to the sacrilege which it in- 
volved, but her heart pleaded eloquent- 
ly against her fear of the tabu, and she 
finally acquiesced in my scheme. We 
determined to go by night, when first 
the quadrature of the moon should be 
accompanied by favorable winds, thus 
securing light enough to steer the prop- 
er course, and enough of gloom to avoid 
pursuit, in case an alarm should he 
given. 

“We shall easily get there,” said 
Waimdata; “and I am sure that we shall 
never want to come away.” 

Nor had I the slightest fear that the 
time would ever pass heavily in Wai- 
mata’s company. The adventure, too, 
suited the color of my temperament ; 
for I had inherited from my father 
something of the daring and adven- 
turous spirit which had led him from a 
happy home to the savage islands of 
the South Seas. The pioneer mission- 


ary combines, indeed, a strong infusion 
of dash and romance with the graver 
purposes that lead him to savage coun- 


tries. The enthusiasm of humanity 
might sometimes be overpowered by 
his privations and his loneliness, were 
it not for the excitements of the adven- 
tures upon which he embarks. The 
sense of power and independence would 
make Nayau my delightful kingdom, 
and Waimata should be its queen. 

I pictured to myself, in short, the 
most romantic life upon the lonely is- 
land to which we were going. I had 
read. Robinson Crusoe, in the same well- 
wofn copy which had been familiar to 
my father’s own boyhood; and with 
Waimata I fancied myself living year 
after year in houses of our own deft 
construction, or in airy perches woven 
among the branches of the tallest trees, 
and at once turned my best endeavors 
to the problem of reaching the land in 
which I anticipated so much happi- 
ness. 

Luckily, it was not a difficult thing 
to make the voyage to the Island of the 
Gods. But how to escape pursuit and 
recapture ? 
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It was now the time of the new moon, 
and it was my earnest desire to reach 
Nayau within the week. A war was 
raging between the Lakembans and the 
people of a neighboring island, the 
Lakembans haying been worsted in 
several conflicts, both in their war- 
canoes and during an attempted inva- 
sion of the enemy’s territory. This had 
emboldened the Viti-lomans—for so the 
other tribe was called—to assume the 
offensive. It was well known among 
us of Lakemba, that they contemplated 
a descent in force upon us within a few 
days, and that they would most prob- 
ably land upon our windward coast, 
coming from the opposite direction to 
that in which lay the island of Nayan. 
The effect of this condition of things 
was to withdraw the greater part of the 
male population of our island to the 
windward shore, and to busy them con- 
stantly in the rude arts of Fijian war- 
fare. Canoes were building, the land- 
ing-places were fortified, and guards 
were stationed along the coast by night, 
to give early notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach ; while all the artificers of the 
island were busy in the manufacture of 
spears, clubs, arrows, shields, and slings. 
This unwonted activity, carried on as it 
was in that part of the island which 
had the most to fear from the invasion, 
left the leeward shores almost uninhab- 
ited, except by night. The houses 
stood open and tenantless all day long ; 
the troops of merry girls, that hereto- 
fore might have been seen every morn- 
ing bathing their olive beauty in the 
mountain streams, or frolicking, later 
in the day, in the tumbling surf—the 
fishermen’s fleets, that were wont to 
dot, with their snowy sails, the breezy 
bright expanse of the waters—all had 
disappeared; the whole industry and 
curiosity of Lakemba was concentrated 
at the point of expected invasion. For 
though, in these reminiscences, I have 
dealt so much with the darker sides of 
the Fijian character, their people, as I 
have intimated, is a social and mercurial 
race, making of war a pastime and a 
spectacle, and possessing hardly any 
more care for its sufferings, or an'y more 
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sense of the solemnity of death, than 
the lower animals that seem to be their 
not very distant kindred. They hunt 
each other, apparently, for the mere ex- 
citement of the chase. Very few of the 
Pacific islanders manifest any consider- 
able development, indeed, in the finer 
elements of character. Excepting a 
few remarkable individuals, these na- 
tions belong to a very primitive phase 
of growth. 

It thus fortunately happened that the 
anticipated invasion withdrew, for a 
great part of the time, both young and 
old from the western part of the island, 
which was left in perfect solitude, on 


purpose, as it would seem, that I might 


prepare for Waimata and myself the 
means of escape to Nayan. 

A canoe was essential to our flight ; 
but how to cbtainacanoe? Had I sto- 
len one and eloped with the priest’s 
daughter, certain pursuit and almost 
certain recapture would have been the 
consequences. It was, therefore, neces- 


sary for me to provide secretly my own 
canoe; and that was an undertaking of 


no small magnitude. A canoe of two 
‘fathoms in length was the very smallest 
to which I would dare to entrust our 
fortunes; nor could I see any safe way 
of obtaining one except by constructing 
it myself. 

The Fijian makes all but his largest 
canoes from a single trunk ; first burn- 
ing out the principal part of the cavity, 
and then reducing the sides of the hull, 
with an adze, to a shell of the required 
thinness. I had a natural aptitude for 
the handling of tools, and, as I had 
often seen the thing done, I knew that, 
on occasion, I could construct a canoe 
quite as well as the savage himself. 
With the navigation of these craft I 
was, of course, quite familiar. 

But to build even a smail canoe, sin- 
gle-handed, was, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, a task for several 
weeks. And as I must work by night, 
to avoid observation, there seemed little 
probability that Waimata and I could 
effect an early escape from the island. 
The possibility, too, of any escape but 
an early one was quite doubtful, for, as 
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soon as the expected war should be over 
—and wars are brief in Fiji—the peo- 
ple, returning to their homes upon the 
leeward side of the island, would soon 
discover my craft upon the stocks, and 
undo the toils of my navy yard. 

Still, I addressed myself to canoe- 
building, not forgetting to supplicate 
the aid of the more powerful native 
gods upon my undertaking. 

On the second day of my explora- 
tions for the purpose, I found, in a 
dense grove that extended within two 
yards of the high-water mark upon the 
western shore, a trunk already felled by 
canoe- builders, but long since abandoned 
on account of a flaw in the wood, which 
rendered it unserviceable for the larg® 
war-canoe that they desired to build. 
Nearly one half of the wood, however, 
was perfectly sound; and upon this 
portion, which was of ample length, I 
commenced at once to work. I had 
well-nigh blocked out the form of my 
canoe with the adze, which I swung 
lustily on finding the coast clear, until 
the lateness of the hour warned me to 
return home before my absence should 
excite suspicion, or the natives, return- 
ing, should hear the blows of my adze. 

Upon the next night, after a total of 
perhaps fifteen hours’ labor upon my 
canoe, I met Waimata at an accustomed 
trysting-place in the wood, and told her 
of what I had done. She was full of 
delight ; but, after a while, she said, 

“T think I know a better way to get 
a canoe.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Do not work upon your canoe any 
more until the fight with the Viti-loma 
people is over. For, on that day, canoes 
enough will lose their owners, and per- 
haps we can take one of them for our- 
selves, And if we get away in one of 
them, it will not do to leave a canoe 
half-finished in the wood, for then the 
people would find out our manao (inten- 
tion), and will send out an expedition 
to discover us,” 

“Tt is true,” said I “TI will wait for 
the battle.’ And I concealed, that 
night, the hull that I had already rude- 
ly blocked out. 
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Waimata’s counsel proved wise; for, 
within five days of this conversation, 
the Vita-lomans made their attack upon 
Lakemba. Their fleet numbered, if I 
remember rightly, sixty-five war-canoes, 
each carrying an average of about fif- 
teen warriors, so that the invaders mus- 
tered nearly a thousand men. The at- 
tack, however, instead of being made at 
the eastern, was directed to the southern 
shore of the island, near the point Mi- 
milo.. 

A furious battle was fought, which 
ended in the complete rout of the Viti- 
lomans. Many of the invading canoes 
were overset ; some effected a landing, 
but their crews were captured and slain, 
@ad not more than a third of the flo- 
tilla made its escape. In the confusion, 
as Waimata had foreseen, we found our 
opportunity. When the fight began to 
turn against the enemy, I observed the 
occupants of a small canoe, non-combat- 
ants, and apparently retainers of the 
invading prince Thalomba, to be sud- 
denly panic-stricken. Swiftly paddling 
toward one of the faster-sailing canoes, 
which was already turning in flight, 
they deserted their own little craft, and 
were received on board of the larger 
canoe, leaving their own to drift at the 
mercy of the wind. It was thus borne 
slowly toward the extremity of the 
point upon which Waimata and I were 
secretly watching the progress of the 
fight. All the natives were absorbed in 
the mélée, and no one but ourselves no- 
ticed the deserted canoe. No more for- 
tunate chance could have occurred. 

Iasked Waimata whether she would 
not like to return home and take what 
few articles she could remove without 
fear of their absence being noticed, 
while I should make prize of the canoe. 

“No; there will be danger that I 
should be made a captive at home, and 
prevented from meeting you again. I 
will go with you now, if you will let me.” 

“ Agreed,” said I. “Let us set out 
for the Enchanted Island this moment.” 

Never was resolve turned sooner into 
action. Running along the edge of the 
shore, and concealed by the shadows of 
the great trees that fringed it, we reach- 
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ed the southern part of the poiut Mi- 
milo, toward which the trend of the 
current was now bearing the abandoned 
canoe. Divesting myself of all clothing 
except the girdle of native cloth around 
my loins, I plunged into the water and 
swam rapidly toward the little craft that 
was to bear my fortunes. I concealed 
myself from sight of the warriors by 
keeping the deserted canoe in the exact 
line of vision between myself and the 
nearest Lakemban canoe, which was 
hardly half a mile distant; for, had 
the least glimpse of my head appeared 
to the keen-eyed islanders, I should 
have been pursued and taken. The 
water swirled around my shoulders. 
The long waves lifted me into sight for 
an instant, and then withdrew me into 
their hollows. I saw the slate-colored 
sharp fin of a shark approaching me, 
cutting its way with a graceful yet ter- 
rible ripple that seemed the sardonic 
smile of Death. But I did not swerve 
from the line I had determined to keep. 
I knew that the ferocious fish was in 
pursuit of the scent of fresh blood; 
and, even if he had turned aside for 
me, I cared little, for I was in a mood 
to prefer death to the loss of Waimata. 
So, steadily holding my course, I reach- 
ed the empty canoe as the shark over- 
took and passed me, so near that the 
undulations from his fin came to me, 
woven among the countless interlacing 
ripples that fretted the surface of the 
billows. Still, completely hidden from 
sight, I did not venture to enter the 
canoe; but, keeping behind it, I urged 
it gently with the receding tide, and 
soon brought it around the point tothe 
deserted waters dpon the other side. 
All had been done as secretly as though 
I had swam under water. 

As soon as I had reached the covert, 
Waimata broke from her concealment, 
and ran toward me. Waist-deep in the 
water I received her. The sun set as we 
entered our little canoe together and 
turned its prow from the shore. I think 
it was to a pagan deity that, according 
to the island custom of departing voy- 
agers, we offered up a supplication. 
From our garments of bark-cloth we 
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extemporized a rude sail; a mast was 
already stepped in the canoe, and ina 
few minutes we were moving off lightly 
before a favoring breeze, our prow turn- 
ed toward the sacred island, and as hap- 
py as Fijian lovers ever were before or 
since. What bounding pleasure was in 
that hour ! 

It fell a little cloudy before midnight, 
and the breeze freshened ; but before it 
became a gale, we had reached the is- 
land and landed upon its lee, and the 
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dawn broke serenely upon our new life 
in that romantic solitude. Our flight 
was unsuspected by either the Christian 
or the savage parents from whom we 
had fled, and we were mourned as hay- 
ing been surprised and carried away 


‘captives by some fugitive party of the 


retreating invaders. 

But Waimata and I reckoned nothing 
of the sorrow or of the pleasures that 
we had left behind; for we had found 
our Enchanted Island. 










A SUMMER SONG. 







I went fishing, and so did you, 
Fair young Kate, with your eyes of blue! 
Lazily trolling, morning and noon, 
Dreamily strolling under the moon: 
On the veranda beneath the vines, 
Laughingly throwing poetic lines ; 
“Thrumming on lightest guitar a tune, 
Humming of distant sea and lagune, 
Of love unwhispered and deep despair: 
Was ever fishing so sweet, so rare? 












You went fishing, and so did I, 
(Our angels surely floated by,) 
Up from the town to the far blue hills, 
From heat and dust to the cool, pure rills, 
But xo fish came all the summer’s day 

To draw my eyes from your face away; 
And no wish came for a fortune-quest, 

To draw your heart from its new-found rest. 
I yearned and watched, till, in glad surprise, 
A vision of love flashed in your eyes. 














Oh! we went fishing, you and I, 
In those long golden days gone by. 

We went for a summer’s row or sail, 

And tremblingly found the “ Holy Grael ;” 

The rapturous splendor still is new, 

The vision is yet in your eyes of blue. 

Come sun, come rain, it is all God’s part; 

We only need hold a heart for heart; 

Through life's high noon and the dim decline, 

Sweet wife, forever and ever, mine. 
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A party of us are staying with the 
Hon. Jacobus Halibut, at his charming 
country-seat on the borders of the Bay 
of Acadia. His lawn slopes to the 
water, and in the cove below lie moored 
boats of every description; for the Hon. 
Jacobus is an accomplished sailer, and 
goes through more work, by way of 
amusement, than any one but an Eng- 
lish squire who rides to hounds twice a 
week. 

It is breakfast-time, and we linger 
pleasantly over our coffee ard muffins, 
discussing the chances of the Harvards 
against the Oxfords in the international 
boat-race, when the master of the house 
rises, and, approaching the window of 
the dining-room, which commands a 
noble view of the Bay, scans the sky 
with a scrutinizing glance that takes in 
all possibilities of wind. 

“Come on!” he calls. “ Who's go- 
ing with me in the yacht? I shall be 
off in five minutes.” 

“at” “end Ii” “and It” “and I!” 
burst from the lips of the assembled 
company, all eager and excited in a 
moment. 

“Well, come, ‘hyper’ If you are 
not ready at once, it will be too late. 
Boys, run and get the boat off. Where's 
my great-coat? | Call Jack to unfurl the 
sails of the yacht. You'd better bestir 
yourselves—every body.” 

The “ boys,” who are the nephews of 
the Hon. Mr. Halibut, spending their 
holidays with their uncle, fly on the 
wings of delight; the group of ladies 
disperse to their rooms, whence they 
soon emerge in picturesque boating- 
costumes of water-proof trimmed with 
gay colors, Then they pause in the 
hall a moment, to tie great brown veils 
over frightful hats with immense brims, 
quite unlike the jaunty little affairs in 
which they play croquet, and then rush 
impetuously out upon the lawn. 

“ Bring an oar, each of you!” roars 
a stentorian voice down the beach. 


We gentlemen, who have exchanged 
our morning-coats for round-abouts and 
wide-awakes, offer to relieve the ladies 
of their share of the burden, but they 
are resolved to assist; so every body 
shoulders an oar, or a boat-hook, or a 
tiller, or some piece of boat furniture, 
and we march in procession down to 
the shore. 

I find these long yacht-oars unwieldy. 
First I knock off somebody’s hat, and, 
in apologizing and drawing back the 
blade suddenly, the handle, which ex- 
tends farther behind me than I had sup- 
posed, nearly knocks down one of the 
boys who is following me with a coil 
of rope. 7 

There has been a great skurry and 
commotion up-stairs during the dress- 
ing process. Voices were calling from 
the different rooms, “Oh! will he 
be gone?” “TI can’t: find my hat!” 
“Have you seen my veil and gloves?” 
“What shall I do? I shall never be 
ready in time!” Servants have been 
rushing about at the orders of Mrs. 
Halibut, who is superintending the put- 
ting up of provisions, which now make 
their appearance in great covered ham- 
pers, packed close, with necks of bot- 
tles and unwieldy edges of parcels pro- 
truding from the corners. 

With great haste and expedition we 
have ail- hurried through our prepara- 
tions; so that, on tearing frantically 
down upon the beach, I am surprised 
to find half the party sitting tranquilly 
on stones or logs that are scattered over 
it, while our group is straggling along 
at different angles to avoid hitting each 
other with our obtrusive burdens. 

“ Where’s the boat ?” is the first cry, 
as no means of conveyance appears to 
transport us from the shore to the Hur- 
ricane, which lies at its moorings about 
a hundred yards out in the stream. _ 

“Mr. Halibut has gone out to the 
yacht in it,” says Flirtina. “He will 
send it in for us by and by.” 
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“But I thought he was in a great 
hurry,” says one who is a comparative 
stranger to the habits of the household. 

Lasella, who is satirical, laughs. 
“The skipper never likes to wait,” she 
says; “ but if we get off in an hour we 
shall be fortunate;” and she begins 
cracking the little sea-weed bubbles 
that the tide has thrown up among the 
drift-wood. 

Halbert, who is averse to labor, and 
refuses to join our expedition, stretches 
his lazy length beside her, and the two 
exchange repartee, and low ripples of 
laughter come from the pair. 

Guy, who is of an active tempera- 
ment, skips stones across the water. 

Flirtina is hunting shells along the 
shore. 

Mrs. Halibut and the other ladies sit 
chatting on a log, with a pile of wraps 
beside them. 

After half an hour Mr. Halibut comes 
ashore in the boat in a terrible hurry, 
and the baskets and oars and cloaks 
and ropes are piled in. The ladies tum- 
ble in over the bow, regardless of every 
thing except the necessity of throwing 
the balance on the side of the boat, and 
not of the water. 

After much pushing and squealing, 
and rolling of the boat from side to 
side, it is finally launched, and the 
party transferred to the deck of the 
larger vessel. i 

Once on board, Mr. Halibut, who on 
shore is a mild-spoken and reserved 
gentleman, becomes imperative and dic- 
tatorial, and, on his own quarter-deck, 
is every inch askipper. The scene ap- 
pears to me‘one of dire confusion. In 
front of the mast is a jumble of ropes, 
sails, spars, buoys, and boat-hooks, The 
little place astern of the cabin is filled 
with shawls and baskets and the ladies, 
I am not used to yachting, and think 
any empty place will do; so I dispose 
myself comfortably upon a clear space 
near the mast. 

“Take care, Mr. Smythe—you’ll be 
overboard!” cries the warning voice of 
the skipper. I feel something move be- 
hind me; somebody collars me, and I 
find myself sprawling on a bundle of 
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ropes, very near the hole that goes down 
into the forecastle, and the big boom 
swings over the place where I had just 
been sitting. 

“That was a narrow escape,” says 
Mr. Halibut. “I just saved you.” 

I thank him, pick myself up with 
discretion, and think I will go below, 
which I do. ; 

The cabin is small, and the floor is 
encumbered with spare sails, ropes, and 
extra oars, and Guy is pitching down 
the wraps, and calls out to me to take 
the baskets. 

I am tall, and, when I stand up, I 
bump my head against the top; and 
the seats have uneven cushions on them, 
covered with a glazed rubber-cloth. 
There is a carpet on the floor, and cur- 
tains to the little windows, and if the 
place was cleared up, it might be com- 
fortable ; but sitting on a pile of shawls, 
with my feet in a basket, isn’t agree- 
able. I do not like the motion, either; 
there is an unpleasant rell about it. 

I put my head up the companion- 
way, and ask, 

“ ‘How far have we got?” 

Nobody notices me at first. At 
length Lasella catches sight of my rue- 
ful countenance, and laughs. 

“We haven’t started yet. We are 
fastened to the buoy, but the wind 
drifts us round. Why don’t you come 
up 9” 

Thus encouraged, I go up the steps, 
and find a place where I can stow my 
long legs by sitting on the top stair, 
and letting my feet stay down below. 

The boys are undoing the rope in 
front. We are off. The skipper is 
busy in the fore-part of the vessel. 

“Take the helm, Flirtina!” calls he, 

I feebly offer my services, hoping she 
will not accept them, for I should not 
know what to do if she did. 

She smiles very sweetly, and says, 

“ Please let me; I like it.” 

She evidently dves not know how 
ignorant I am, and I assume an air of 
great intelligence. 

“ Hard down!” cries the skipper. 

What does he mean? I dodge my 
head, thinking that dreadful boom is 
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coming over; but nobody else does, so 
I put it up again, and find that the 
order applies to the helm with which 
Flirtina is struggling. I try to help 
her. 

“Take care!” she cries, “ that is the 
wrong way;” and the skipper thun- 
ders out, 

“ What are you doing there, Flirtina? 
Keep her away! keep her away!” 

What can this signify? How can I 
keep her away? She won’t move. I 
ask Flirtina, politely, if she had not 
better leave the helm to me, since Mr. 
Halibut seems afraid that she will get 
hurt. 

She laughs out: “ He doesn’t mean 
me ; he means the yacht—that I am to 
keep away from the wind.” 

I thought that people sought a wind 
when they went sailing; but the skip- 
per is peculiar—he keeps away from it. 

I say this to Lasella. She responds 
at random. 

“Shall I belay the sheet to this 


cleat ?”—evidently addressing Mr. Hali- 
but. 

“Don’t do any thing till I tell you,” 
is the blunt reply. 

She doesn’t seem to mind it. 

The skipper is still in the bow, look- 


ing out. “ Luff!—let her luff!” His 
tones are certainly very imperative. 
“ Keep her up till she shivers!” 

Flirtina pays me not the least atten- 
tion; her eyes have gone aloft. She 
looks distractingly pretty under her 
ugly hat, with her fluffy golden hair 
blowing round her face, and her cheeks 
and eyes glowing with the exercise ; 
but she is thinking of nothing but the 
sails, andl now she is ordered to “ keep 
her full!” 

Full, indeed! I should think we 
were full enough. I can’t turn round, 
there are so many people. 

Here comes the skipper back to fhe 
stern. He takes the helm, and we set- 
tle ourselves. There isa big mainsail 
up, and another sail—a jib, I think they 
cali it. 

“ Just haul in on that sheet a little, 
Mr. Smythe,” says Mr. Halibut, po- 
litely. 
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I make a dive at the sail, which is 
the only thing about which looks to me 
like a sheet. 

“Not that, yu——” Mr. Halibut 
stops abruptly in his sentence, and say- 
agely grasps a little rope near me, which 
he unfastens, and then twists around a 
funny little piece of wood shaped like 
the top of a T. ; 

I fervently hope no one else has no- 
ticed my blunder, but Mrs. Halibut 
kindly tries to console me: 

“A sheet is a sail at sea,” she says, 
amiably. “You must not be expected 
to know every thing. Mr. Halibut 
never tells any body any thing, but 
takes it for grauted that the whole 
world is as wise as himself.” 

“ Why don’t you hoist the flying-jib, 
and get up the gaff-topsail ?” asks that 
terribly knowing Flirtina. 

“You don’t know much, Flirty,” says 
Mr. Halibut. ‘“ How do you expect we 
can carry more canvas, when we have 
too much sail on now?” 

Flirtina laughs, and does not mind a 
bit. 

We are beginning to tip. We are 
tipping very much. 

“Sit to windward!” says the skip- 
per, which is the signal for every body 
to rush to the upper side of the boat. 

I think I should prefer the more com- 
fortable seat on the lower side, but am 
a little afraid to try it, and so follow the 
example of the others. 

Imagine yourself ou a slippery can- 
vas cushion at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and you will know my sensations, 
A great dash of salt-water comes slap 
in my face. Every body laughs. I smile 
grimly, and wipe it away; but a great 
deal has gone down my back. I feel 
that my collar is very limp. Nothing 
is so unbecoming as a collar with the 
starch out. My coat-sleeve, which is 
of homespun, is very wet, too. Home- 
spun always shrinks when it is wet. I 
feel it crawling up to my elbow. How 
uncomfortable ! 

“Now, this is glorious!” says La- 
sella. “I do delight in this. Don’t 
you find it charming when it is bobby, 
Mr. Smythe?” 
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“Oh! ah! delightful! 
she sprung a-leak ?” 

This I ask with horror, as the water 
pours in through a hole in the lower 
side of the vessel, making a great pool 
inside the rail. 

Mr. Halibut smiles grimly. 
are the scuppers,” he says. 

I have read about “lee scuppers,” 
but I didn’t know they were holes. I 
thought they were a kind of smoke- 
pipe. However, nobody seems alarmed, 
so I suppose it is all right. 

Some of the young ladies have gone 
down-stairs, and the boys are talking to 
them. 

“Oh, my!” cries Poffertje—so called 
from his round cheeks—“ look at the 
water! Uncle Jacobus, the water is 
pouring in here like every thing ! ” 

I look down into the cabin, and see 
the water coming under the door of the 
little closet under the steps. There 
must be a leak, after all. Mr. Halibut 
looks unmoved. 

“She wants pumping out,” he re- 
marks, “ You'll find a hundred pounds 
of water in the hold. Quick! where 
is the pump ?” 

“In the starboard locker, sir,” an- 
swers the active little sailor-boy, who is 
always to the fore. He produces a long 
iron rod, with a handle at one end and 
a sucker at the other, which Mr. Hali- 
but inserts in a hole in the deck at his 
feet. 

“Now bring a pail of water,”. he 
directs. 

Jack draws up a bucket from the sea, 
and pours it into the hole. 

“ Now pump!” 

Jack pulls the thing up and down, 
like the dasher of an old-fashioned 
churn. A flood of yellow water begins 
to pour out and spatter every thing, 
which, being unable to run out at the 
scuppers, covers the floor. This is very 
unpleasant. The ladies draw up their 
dresses, and we put up our feet. The 
yacht tips more and more. There is 
about a barrel of water running about 
under me, I should think. 

“ How beautifully she careens!” says 
Flirtina, not minding the frequent dash- 
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es of spray which have taken her hair 
out of curl. 

I am beginning not to admire that 
young lady. She is too nautical. Mr. 
Halibut does something to the helm, 
and we come up straight, and the water 
runs off. I feel better. 

The wind is not so strong. We have 
been out about two hours. 

“T think we might now get up that 
gaff-topsail,” says the skipper. 

This is the signal for great misery. 
Flirtina is at the helm, Poffertje and 
Bob, with Guy and Jack, are to manage 
the ropes. The skipper is amidships, 
giving orders, 

The gaff-topsail is a three-cornered 
sail with a pole, which goes about the 
mainsail. Its peculiarity seems to be 
an aversion to going up right the first 
time. On this occasion it tied itself 


into a knot with the mainsail-ropes; 
then, its halyards had a free fight with 
the jib-sheets; then, the lines ran out 
on the main boom, and did something 
there, which made it necessary for Bob 


to go out on a most perilous enterprise 
to unhitch them; then, the “tack” 
stuck ona pin. Finally, it was got up 
to the top, and appeared on the wrong 
side of the mainsail, with a twist in the 
end ; so that it had to come down and 
be all untied and sent up once more. 
All this in the midst of remonstrances, 
and orders, and cries, and thunderings 
of “Luff!” from the skipper, and a 
few tears of impatience and distress 
from Jack, who could not disentangle 
his ropes in time for the quick com- 
mands of his captain; and an aspect 
of bitter woe on Poffertje’s face—he, 
poor fellow, having been thrashed with 
the jib-sheets, and buffeted with the 
other ropes, till he might as well have 
been at a whipping-post. 

At the end of half an hour the com- 
motion subsides. But a new calamity 
arises—the wind is dying away. 

“ Sing, some of you,” says Mr. Hali- 
but, “or we shall never get home. 
There’s nothing like a song to stir up 
a breeze.” 

Then Flirtina sings out, in a high, 
clear soprano, @ spirited boating-song, 
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and I begin to think, as I stretch my- 
self on deck in the shadow of the sail, 
that yachting is a very delightful thing, 
and that a lady’s being nautical is, per- 
haps, after all, no drawback to her 
charms. 


SONG. 


The wind blows fresh from the cold Northwest, | 
The ship swings clear and free, 

And we tread the deck with a sailor’s zest, 
And point for the open sea. 

We trim the sheets, and fill the sails, 
And let the boom swing by ; 

There is not one heart in our midst that fails, 
Each pulse beats loud and high. 


The white sails shiver, the thin sheets lash, 
And up in the taut-strung shroud 

We hear, keeping time with the soft waves’ plash, 
The wind pipe sweet and loud. 

For the breeze of the ship and the sounding sea 
Makes his harp and trumpet shrill, 

And plays the strings with a Triton’s glee, 
And murmurs or peals at will. 

Crowd hard the helm! till the dashing spray 
Flies up o’er the vessel’s prow, 

Till the deck is wet, and the sailors say, 
She quivers from stern to prow. 

Then away, then away, o’er the white-capped wave, 
And sing as we sail along, 

For our spirits are light, and our hearts are brave, 
And our good ship stout and strong. 

Behind us lies the fiver, blue, and 
dimpled with the dying breeze. An 
August haze softens the outlines of the 
picturesque hills that rise from its 
shores. Before us, the bay widens, dis- 
playing its islets, and its fair, broad 
waters covered with shimmering sails ; 
while the round outlines of the bluffs 
on the Mascarene shore rise before us, 
dark and wooded at the base, bald and 
gray on their summits; and between 
the islands we catch glimpses of the 
narrow passage through which Pierre 
du Guast, Sieur de Monte, sailed more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago 
to explore, with his brave sailors, his 
grant of the broad lands of Acadie. 

Far up in the distance one can see 
the island on which the adventurers 
passed that ill-starred winter, where the 
remnants of French bricks and pottery 
still show the site of his little settle- 
ment. 

Having read a book, recently, about 
De Monte’s expedition, I venture little 
allusions to this circumstance, and be- 
come eloquent as Flirtina’s eyes are 
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fixed upon me with an appearance of 
interest. 

When I have rounded my first pe 
riod, she makes a little well-bred pause 
then asks me to hand her the lunch- 
basket from below, as Mrs. Halibut is 
going to give us something to eat. 

It is this, then, which has given her 
that flattering appearance of attention! 

Quite crestfallen, I go below, and, 
after knocking my head on the beams, 
and stumbling over the oars, which trip 
me up, I succeed in finding the ham- 
pers, and Guy helps me to bring them 
on deck. 

We discuss ham sandwiches, and 
fried chickens, and blueberry pies, and 
drink cider which pops like champagne, 
while Bob builds a fire in the stove, to 
give us hot water to make tea. 

I try to go into the forecastle to do 
something to help him, but the aper- 
ture between the after-cabin and the 
fore is so narrow, that I stick fast, and 
kick about helplessly, till Guy comes 
to the rescue and straightens me out 
again. 

Lunch on a yacht is pleasant, but ex- 
citing. Now and then an unexpected 
lurch upsets your mug of hot tea, which 
you are carefully balancing on your 
knee, and scalds you. Then those 
dreadful sheets play the mischief with 
the knives and forks; and, not being 
quite used to the motion, I find myself 
dropping a large piece of butter in La- 
sella’s lap, which she bears with great 
equanimity, assuring me she “doesn’t 
mind.” 

With the exception of one or two 
little drawbacks of this kind, I get 
through very well, but Iam glad when 
it is over. 

“ Now let us set the ring-tail, boys,” 
says the skipper. 

This I take to be a kind of nautical 
dance, till Flirtina tells me it is another 
little sail which I see them rigging upon 
the far end of the main becom. 

I venture something about the Hur- 
ricane being now a Ring-tailed Roar- 
er, but nobody seems to think it is a 
joke, so I don’t emphasize it. 

The wind is certainly very light. We 
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have got still another sail up now, called 
a square sail, which has to be moved 
about distractingly, as it is a temporary 
affair, rigged on one side of the main- 
mast; and when the mainsail goes one 
way, it has to go the other. 

“Stand by!” calls the skipper. 
“Let her go about!” 

Now there is a tremendous scrab- 
bling and ducking, and the sails flap, 
and the sheets lash, and there is a com- 
plication with the gaff-topsail, and a 
dreadful difficulty with the squaresail, 
and the jib, which is soon of no use, 
comes down with a run, and, the boys 


not being quick enough, it gets in the’ 


water, and excites the skipper. 

Now we should be going before the 
wind, but there isno wind. The sails 
are “ wing and wing,” Lasella tells me, 
one on one side of the mast, and the 
other on the other, like a bird’s wings, 
but we do not progress rapidly. In 
fact, on consulting a pine-tree on the 
shore, I find we are going backwards. 

I am reminded of the naval examina- 
tion of one of my friends, who, after 
having given several satisfactory an- 
swers to the question, “ What would 


you do if your vessel was in irons (i. e.- 


going astern)?” and, being irritated by 
a reiteration, on the part of the exam- 
iner, of the words, “And then?” fu- 
riously thundered out, having lost 
patience utterly, “Blast her, let her 
drive!” I would like to tell the story, 
but am afraid Mrs, Halibut might think 
it profane. 

Mr. Halibut tells us we are drifting 
with the tide, and that he is afraid we 
shall have to cast anchor, and spend 
the night on board. There is a tent 
below, which the gentlemen can pitch 
on the neighboring beach, and leave the 
cabin for the occupation of the ladies. 

This is unexpected. I prefer a hair- 
mattress to a mossy couch, but do not 
say so. The ladies seem pleased with 
the proposition, The boys and Guy are 
overjoyed. I pretend to like it. 

We drop anchor, and lie floating idly 
on the surface of the bay, the swift tide 
drifting past us. The shore is near, 
stretching out a long line of warm red 
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sand in a broad beach, with curiously- 
shelving cliffs behind it. A great‘rock 
towers in the foreground, whose sand- 
stone base, washed all around by the 
tide at high-water, has been worn away 
into the semblance of an hour-glass pul- 
pit. On its lofty crest, two hundred 
feet high, stunted evergreens are grow- 
ing, and wiry grasses cling in the cran- 
nies of its walks, and blue hare-bells 
are waving gracefully among them, as 
we can see plainly with the skipper’s 
glass. 

“That is Pulpit Rock,” says Lasella. 
“ At high-water you can only see the 
top, like a little island rising from the 
bay ; but now, to a good cragsman, the 
summit would be quite accessible. See 
how curiously laminated those rocks 
are; they break off in scales, like slates, 
and some of them are full of little 
holes, worn by the falling water befgre 
the mass hardened. I believe a geolo- 
gist would find bird-tracks, or even a 
footprint of the pre-Adamite man, if he 
examined them.” 

“T wonder if the antediluvians held 
forth here,” said Flirtina, meditatively, 
“and what they preached !” 

“Sermons in stones,” I suggested. 
“Let us hope they were not in propor- 
tion to the pulpit’s size.” 

“ Hallo!” shouts Guy, from the other 
side of the yacht. “ What's this? 
Look at this canoe coming in. Did 
you ever see such paddling? Those 
fellows are in a terrible hurry about 
something. What magnificent strokes!” 

“That looks like Pete Scepsis,” says 
Mr. Haiibut, scanning the water from 
under his hand. 

We cross the deck and look eastward. 
A birch canoe, with two occupants, is 
coming swiftly towards us, impelled by 
vigorous arms to a wonderful speed, 
which, as it nears the yacht, is slack- - 
ened gradually, until the fragile craft 
floats like a withered leaf towards us, 
and two brown hands are put forth to 
catch our vessel’s side and prevent any 
collision, which might be fatal to the 
delicate bark. 

In the stern sits a broad-shouldered, 
athletic Indian, with shaggy hair and 
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strongly-marked features, clad in dark 
trowsers and a red flannel shirt, belted 
round his waist with a broad leathern 
belt, from which hangs a sheath of 
leather containing a dirk-knife. His 
companion is a middle-aged woman, 
with delicate features, and long black 
hair which hangs to her waist, and then 
is gathered at the ends in a loose knot. 
A calico gown, covered with a bright 
plaid shawl, confined across the bosom 
with a huge plate of silver three or four 
inches in diameter, with a hole in the 
centre; a man’s beaver hat encircled 
with a silver band, and gayly-worked 
moccasins, compose her costume. 

“Well, Pete,” says Mr. Halibut, “ how 
are you? And how is Mrs. Pete?” 

“Pretty well,” responds the Indian. 
“ Wife he well too;” and he says some 
words in the native guttural to his 
squaw, who smiles pleasantly upon the 
party, but says nothing, as she cannot 
understand English. 

“You seemed in a hurry, just now,” 
continues the skipper. ‘ Where are 
you bound ?” 

“Down to Pleasant Point, to see um 
papoose marry,” says Scepsis, briefly. 

“Whose papoose?” asks Mrs. Hali- 
but, appearing up the companion-way. 

“My boy; he going to get married 
to the’ governor’s daughter,” replies the 
Indian, with composure. “ Havea great 
time down there.” 

“ What kind of a girl is she?” asks 
Mrs. Halibut, interestedly. 

“He nice girl,” says Scepsis—“ very 
nice girl—only thirteen—too young— 
boy he young too. Ought to marry old 
woman—better for him. She tell um 
young man.” 

At this every body laughs, and Scepsis 
smiles gravely. 

“T come fast over the bay,” he con- 
tinues. “ Afraid of the snake.” 

“What snake?” says Guy, hanging 
on the shroud to lean over the canoe. 

“ See um big snake in the water, yes- 
terday,” says the Indian. “He chase 
us half across the bay. He have head 
big as a man’s hat—stick up out of the 
water. Squaw she frightened; me 
scared too, so we paddle fast. He 
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chase us. We paddle in shore, and 
pull the canoe up on the beach, and 
run up to hide in the bushes, Snake 


he come up and upset the birch, and 
open his mouth big as a barrel; all red 
Then he turn round and go 


inside. 
way.” * 

“Why, you’ve seen the sea-serpent ! ” 
cries Mrs. Halibut. 

“* Sea-serpent ! 
Scepsis, 

“‘ A big snake that lives in the water,” 
answers the skipper. 

“Me see big snake,” says Scepsis. 
“Never hear of um before. Me no 
want to see um again. You see um, 
Halibut? What you think ?” 

“No, Scepsis,” replies that gentle- 
man; “I would like to see him. I 
have heard a good deal about that fel- 
low. I shall look out sharp for him 
now.” 

“He very long,” says Scepsis. “ He 
hold his head up like a goose—so,” 
and he bent his arm to show the curve 
of the reptile’s neck. “We see um 
very plain.” 

“This is very singular,” says the 
skipper, thoughtfully. “ Scepsis is per- 


What he?” asks 


‘ fectly trustworthy, and has evidently 


never heard the wonderful tales of the 
monster.” 

Further questioning follows, eliciting 
perfectly consistent answers, and then 
the Indians loose their hold on the 
yacht and paddle down-stream, gaining 
swiftness from the fast-ebbing tide, and 
we watch them as they glide in their 
egg-shell craft, and wonder at its light- 
hess and grace. 

“That is the perfection of motion,” 
says Lasella, “unless one could fly. 
Nothing was ever more delicious than 
that sensation of stillness and peace 
which it conveys. I shall never forget 
an evening on the lakes at the head- 
waters of this river, when an Indian 
paddled two of us four miles among 
the rushes. The water-lilies were just 
in blossom; and as we dropped our 
hands in the water, which was warm 
with the rays of the setting sun, their 
soft pads brushed our fingers, and the 


* This story is entirely authentic. 
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great sweet white blossoms broke off at 
atouch. The west was rosy and clear, 
and all the sky suffused with golden 
light. It gave one an idea of heavenly 
bliss.” 

“T know that well,” says Mrs, Hali- 
but. “ Who could ever forget those 


Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams P 


The night falls, a lovely, calm, glow- 
ing evening having preceded it, which 
has beguiled us into sitting on deck, 
until the skipper, having finished the 
furling and covering of the sails, comes 
aft, and tells us it is time for a light. 

Thunder and turf! the matches have 
been forgotten. We hunt our pockets 
in vain; there is not a stray lucifer in 
the company; and, feeling about be- 
low, we find the lamps are empty. This 
is very bad. At this point the skipper 
explodes. 

Mrs. Halibut, who is a person of ex- 
cellent sense and good-humor, adroitly 
tempers the wrath of her justly indig- 
nant spouse, 

The young men are to go ashore in 
the boat and fetch candles from the 
nearest farm-house, and the shore is only 
a few hundred yards distant. 

Guy and the boys and I row off. It 
is growing very dark. By the time we 
find a landing-place, it is difficult to see 
any thing. We stumble over slippery 
rocks covered with seaweed—for the 
tide is down—and then climb a very 
bushy bank covered with thistles, which 
prick painfully. Finally we reach the 
road, and see a light glimmering half a 
mile off, for which we steer. We find 
a cottage by the roadside, where we are 
fortunately able to raise a few tallow 
dips, with which we regain the shore. 

Leaving the others to make the prep- 
arations for the night, I row out to 
the Hurricane, guided by the voices of 
the ladies singing. They are admiring 
the phosphorescence of the water, which 
is gleaming and glowing like a sea of 
fire. Every dip of the oar scatters a 
pee of glittering sparks. The jelly- 

sh sail along, like floating flames, upon 
the surface of the ae — 
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I sit and talk and sing with the rest 
until ten o’clock, and then I row ashore 
and find that the useful Jack, and Guy 
the indefatigable, have set up the tent 
and strewn the ground with soft hem- 
lock boughs, which, covered with blan- 
kets, make an elastic and fragrant 
couch. It is deliciously comfortable, 
and I sleep soundly till morning, when 
I am waked by a sensation of chilliness ; 
and, on putting my head outside the 
tent, I find every thing enveloped in fog. 

I look at my watch. It is seven 
o’clock. I rouse my companions, and 
we strike the tent and row out to the 
yacht, which we have great trouble in 
finding, though we are at last aided by 
the blowing of a horn in that direction. 

We find the skipper on deck, who, 
having heard the sound of our oars, has 
been giving us the signal. He looks 
gloomy. 

“No wind, and a thick fog; this is 
a bad egg,” he says. “ We may have 
to lie here for a week.” 

I remember my limp collar, and my 
spirits sink. 

There is a buzz and stir below. One 
by one the Jadies come up, showing 
their several dispositions in the way in 
which they accept this new misfortune, 
but generally good-tempered, and dis- 
posed to make the best of it. 

We get breakfast, though the ham- 
pers are getting alarmingly empty, and 
we have no milk for our coffee. 

“There’s plenty of hard bread and 
salt junk,” says the skipper, “ when 
these provisions give out.” 

. lIremember with satisfaction that the 
shore is accessible. 

After breakfast we all row ashore, 
and wander round for awhile to change 
the scene, but it is wet, and every thing 
is sogged with mist, so that it is poor 
fun; and we go back to the yacht, and 
sit about in rather a melancholy man- 
ner, until some blessed benefactor—I 
think it was Lasella—produces a pack 
of cards, and we go below and console 
ourselves until noon. 

‘We become so much absorbed in our 
rubbers, that we forget our circum- 
stances, till we are recalled to a sense 
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of them by a noise on deck and a rat- 
tling of the anchor-chain. 

I go up, and find that the fog has 
lifted and the wind is rising, and gray, 
heavy clouds are drifting rapidly across 
the heavens, while the black water is 
crested with foaming white waves. 

“ Tt will blow fresh, I think,” says the 
skipper, as he begins to loosen the damp 
sails, and calls out to the boys to heave 
up the anchor. 

It does blow fresh. There is a stiff 
southeast wind, and the tide is ebbing, 
which makes a swell in the bay—a 

very ugly swell. 

' A gloom settles upon some members 
of the party. The swell increases. 
One or two of the ladies go below. I 
smoke my pipe. Guy doesn’t mind it. 
He and Flirtina are having a gay con- 
versation. I wonder that I could ever 
have joked. = 

The skipper goes down, and reappears 
in an oil-skin suit and hat. 


“Tt is getting squally,” he says. “It 


is going to rain.” 


It does rain. I can’t go below in my 
present state of mind.. I stay up, and 
am wet through. It blows fresher. 

“ We shall have a bad gale of wind,” 
says the skipper, “but we shall get 
home ahead of it;” and he has the 
sails reefed down. 

The yacht careens fearfully, and the 
deck, what with the water from the sea 
and the rain from the sky, is not much 
better than a bath-tub. I wish I had 
not come, 

There is an awful crash—an objurga- 
tion from the skipper. One of the. 
shrouds has parted. I should. like to 
go ashore. 

Flirtina looks a little pale. 
take the helm?” she asks. 

The skipper gives it into her hands, 
goes forward with Guy, sends the boys 
below, and rigs some kind of a support 
to the mast with the halyards. 

I am able to be of some use, if the 
directions do not become too compli- 
cated, and if the lines are not called by 
bewildering names; but you must ad- 
mit that, in a moment of excitement, it 
is a little confusing to hear a man say, 


“ Shall I 
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“When you can’t hoist her up, belay 
your peak, and haul away on your 
throat ;” and to this moment I can’t 
understand why Bob was told to “ take 
a bite of the rope.” 

Flirtina holds the helm manfully, and, 
being brave and strong, does her work 
well. ‘Two points to round, and we 
shall be in our own cove. The skipper 
looks grave, but undismayed. 

We scud before the wind, with sails 
close down. The cabin is well drench- 
ed with water, but we have no time for 
pumping. Ten minutes more, and we 
catch sight of our own buoy and the 
beloved shore beyond. We are running 
hard for our moorings, the skipper at 
the helm once more. Guy and Jack are 
in the bow, with the hook ready to 
catch the buoy as they pass. The skip- 
per puts the helm down one point too 
far. Jack makes a lunge at the ring, 
but misses it. 

“Tt has gone under the keel!” cries 
Guy, in a voice heard above the roar 
of the wind and the whistling of the 
ropes. He has missed the buoy ! 

We are driving straight upon the 
shore. Before us rises the cliff in a 
perpendicular, jagged wall, with points 
of cruel rocks running out directly in 
our course. 

The skipper’s lips grow perfectly 
white. He crams the helm hard down, 
and cries, in a voice that is fearful, 

“ All hands to the main-sheet, for 
your lives!” 

Every body pulls. The wind resists 
with forty horse-power. Each muscle 
is strained to the utmost. The boys 
tur sle up the companion-way and haul 
in on the slack. 

There is a moment of awful suspense ; 
then the sheet shortens, the sail shivers, 
the boom approaches. One more tre- 


‘mendous pull, and we all topple down 


one upon the other, like a row of nine- 
pins; the great sail swings over with 
a loud bang, the Hurricane turns her 
head in obedience to the helm, and we 
are saved! We pass the sharp rock on 
the extremity of the point, so near that 
we could have touched it with an oar,. 


but we escape it fairly. 
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The skipper breathes hard, and the 
color comes back to his face. 

“It was touch, and go,” he remarks. 

“What is the matter?” asks Mrs. 
Halibut, putting her head up the com- 
panion-way. “ Are we at home?” 

Her husband smiles grimly. ‘Go 
below, my dear,” he says; “we shall 
not be in for half an hour.” 

We make a wide circuit, and ap- 
proach the buoy a second time, with 
the mainsail down, and the boys in the 
boat with the hook. They have hard 
work to reach the ring, the waves are 
so high; but their stout arms conquer, 
and we are moored at last, with the 
great hawser twisted tight through the 
iron hoop of the buoy. 

The sails are coming down, and the 
party from below is coming up. Ex- 
hilarated by our narrow escape, I per- 
form prodigies of seamanship in the 
way .of hauling down and tying up, 
and at length volunteer to go out on 
Find- 


the bowsprit to help furl a sail. 
ing myself very successful, I emulate 
the lads, and undertake to waik in on 
the top of the furled jib. The ladies 
are looking on, and I am conscious of a 
free and sailor-like aspect that must be 
becoming. Suddenly the bowsprit wob- 


bles under me. I throw myself to one 
side to keep my balance, unsuccessful- 
ly. I am conscious of tottering help- 
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lessly a few seconds—of making a feeble 
dash at something. Then there is a 
splash—I have gone over backwards 
into the water ! 

I can swim, and, when I come up, I 
strike out instinctively, and Guy, who 
is in the small boat, sticks the boat- 
hook into my coat-tail, and pulls me 
alongside. I grasp the edge, and am 
dragged into it somewhat roughly by 
Guy and Bob, a gruesome object. 

I see Flirtina hide her face. Mrs. 
Halibut’s kindly countenance wears an 
expression of sympathy, but there is a 
twinkle in her eye. Poff. is giggling 
behind me. 

“Row Mr. Smythe ashore, boys,” says 
the skipper. “He will wish to change 
his clothes.” 

As I climb the hill, heavy and drip- 
ping, with my Brégnet watch spoiled 
in my pocket, and all the notes in my 
wallet soaking into a pulp, while my 
postage-stamps are a sticky mass, I in- 
wardly resolve that not all my pro- 
found respect for the Hon. Jacobus as 
a gentleman and a sailor, nor even my 
growing admiration for the fair and 
courageous Flirtina, shall ever again 
tempt me on board a yacht. And, like 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, I arrive at 
the conclusion that “ Life would be a 
very endurable thing were it not for its 
pleasures.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


(WRITTEN ON READING HIS POEMS IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM.) 


To mother Earth a poet here was born! 

Where clasps the sea her rugged breast, her child 
First saw her face, her voice first heard, and smiled. 
A bantling brave, free skies did greet each morn, 
What time fierce blew the Northern blast upborne 

On wings of tempest stretching far and wide; 

The wild, deep-throated music did abide, 

And tuned his harp in Freedom’s cause forlorn ! 

Nor hushed its strings, while sighed the sweet South wind 
*Mid captive’s moan, and mangling bloodhound’s bay; 
While Treason strove with serpent coil to bind 

Fair Freedom to her altar’s shrine, and slay; 

Till cleft Rebellion’s haughty crest in twain, 

And all his native land was free again ! 


CamBRIDGE, 1870. 
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THERE was something about the 
wholesome sleepiness of Freiberg, in 
Saxony, that fitted well with the lazy 
nature of Ronald Wyde. So, having 
run down there to spend a day or two 
among the students and the mines, and 
taking a liking to the quaint, unmod- 
ernized town, he bodily changed his 
plans of autumn-travel, gave up a cher- 
ished scheme of Russian vagabondage, 
had his baggage sent from Dresden, 
and made ready to settle down and 
drowse away three or four months in 
idleness and not over-arduous study. 
And this move of his led to the hap- 
pening of a very strange and seemingly 
unreal event in his life. 

Ronald Wyde was then about twenty- 
five or six years old, rather above the 
medium height, with thick blue-black 
hair that he had an artist-trick of allow- 
ing to ripple down to his neck, dark 
hazel eyes that were almost too deeply 
recessed in their bony orbits, and a 
troublesome growth of beard that, 
close-shaven as he always was, showed 
in strong blue outline through the thin 
and rather sallow skin. His address 
was singularly pleasing, and his wide 
experience of life, taught him by years 
of varied travel, made him a good deal 
of a cosmopolitan in his views and 
ways, which caused him to be looked 
upon as a not over-safe companion for 
young men of his own age or under. 

Having made up his mind to winter 
in Freiberg, ‘his first step was to quit 
the little hotel, with its mouldy stone- 
vaulted entrance and its columned din- 
ing-room, under whose full-centered 
arches close beery and smoky fumes 
lingered persistently, and seek quieter 
student-lodgings in the heart of the 
town. His choice was mainly. influ- 
enced by a thin-railed balcony, twined 
through and through by the shoots of 
a vigorous Virginia creeper, that flamed 
and flickered in the breezy October sun- 


sets in strong relief against the curtains 
that drifted whitely out and in through 
the open window. So, with the steady- 
going and hale old Frau Spritzkrapfen 
he took up his quarters, fully persuad- 
ing himself that he did so for the sake 
of the stray home-breaths that seemed 
to stir the scarlet vine-leaves more gen- 
tly for him, and ignoring pretty Lott- 
chen’s great, earnest Saxon eyes as best 
he could. 

A sunny morning followed his remoy- 
al to Frau Spritzkrapfen’s tidy home. 
There had been a slight rain in the 
early night, and the footways were yet 
bright and moist in patches that the 
slanting morning rays were slowly coax- 
ing away. Ronald Wyde, having set 
his favorite books handily on the dim- 
ity-draped table, which comprised for 
him the process of getting to rights, 
and having given more than one glance 
of amused wonderment at the naive 
blue-and-white scriptural tiles that 
cased his cumbrous four-story earthen- 
ware stove, and smiled lazily at poor 
Adam’s obvious and sudden indiges- 
tion, even while the uneaten half-apple 
remained in his guilty hand, he stepped 
out on his balcony, leaned his elbows 
among the crimson leaves, and took in 
the healthful morning air in great 
draughts. It was a Sunday; the bells 
of the gray minster hard by were iter- 
ating their clanging calls to the simple 
townsfolk to come and be droned to 
in sleepy German gutturals from the 
carved, pillar-hung pulpit inside. Look- 
ing down, he saw thick-ankled women 
cluttering past in loose wooden-soled 
shoes, and dumpy girls with tow-braids 
primly dangling to their hips, convoy- 
ing sturdy Dutch-built luggers of young- 
er brothers up the easy slope that led to 
the church and the bells. Presently 
Frau Spritzkrapfen and dainty Lott- 
chen, rosy with soap and health, slipped 
through the doorway beneath him out 
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into the little church-bound throng, 
and, as they disappeared, left the house 
and street somehow unaccountably 
alone. Feeling this, Ronald Wyde de- 
termined on a stroll. 

Something in the Sabbath stillness 
around him led Ronald away from the 
swift clang and throbbing hum of the 
bells and in the direction of the old 
cemetery. Passing through the clumsy 
tower-gate that lifts its grimy bulk sul- 
lenly, like a huge head-stone over the 
grave of a dead time of feudalism, he 
reached the burial-ground and entered 
the quiet enclosure. The usual touch- 
ing reverence of the Germans for their 
dead was strikingly manifest around 
him. The humbler mounds, walled up 
with rough stones a foot or two above 
the pathway level, carried on their 
crests little gardens of gay and inex- 
pensive plants; while on the tall wood- 
en crosses at their head hung yellow 
wreaths, half hiding the hopeful legend, 
“ Wiedersehen.” The more pretentious 
slabs bore vases filled with fresh flow- 
ers; while in the grate-barred vaults, 
that skirted the ground like the arches 
of a cloister, lay rusty heaps of long- 
since mouldered bloom, topped by new- 
er wreaths tossed lovingly in to wilt 
and turn to dust in their turn, like those 
cast in before them in memory of that 
other dust asleep below. 

Turning aside from the central walk 
that halved the cemetery, Ronald stroll- 
ed along, his hands in his pockets, his 
eyes listlessly fixed on the orange-colored 
fumes and rolling smoke that welled 
out of tall chimneys in the hollow be- 
yond, an idle student-tune humming on 
his lips, and his thoughts nowhere, and 
everywhere, at once. Happening to 
look away from the dun smoke-trail for 
an instant, he found something of great- 
er interest close at hand. An old man 
stooped stiffly over a simple mound, 
busied among the flowers that hid it, 
and by his side crouched a young girl, 
perhaps fourteen years old, who peered 
up at Ronald with questioning, velvet- 
brown eyés. The old man heard the 
intruder’s steps crunching in the damp 
gravel, and slowly looked up too. 
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“Good morning, mein Herr,” said 
Ronald, pleasantly. 

The old man remained for an instant 
blinking nervously, and shading his 
eyes from the full sunlight that fell on 
his face. A quiet face it was, and very 
old, seamed and creased by mazy wrin- 
kles that played at aimless cross-pur- 
poses with each other, beginning and 
ending nowhere. His thick beard and 
thin, curved nose looked just a little 
Jewish, and seemed at variance with 
his pale blue eyes that were still bright 
in spite of age. And yet, bearded as 
he was, there was a lurking expression 
about his features that bordered upon 
effeminacy, and made the treble of his 
voice sound even more thin and woman- 
ish as he answered Wyde’s greeting. 

“Good morning, too, mein Herr, A 
stranger to our town, I see.” 

“Yes; but soon not to be called one, 
Ihope. I am here for the winter.” 

“ A cold season—a cold season; our 
northern winters are very chilling to 
an old man’s blood.” And slouching 
together into a tired stoop, he resumed 
his simple task of knotting a few flow- 
ers into a clumsy nosegay. Ronald 
stood and watched him with a vague 
interest. Presently, the flowers being 
clumped to his liking, the old man 
pried himself upright by getting a good 
purchase with his left hand in the small 
of his back, and so deliberately that Ro- 
nald almost fancied he heard him creak. 
The girl rose too, and drew her thin 
shawl over her shoulders. 

“You Germans love longer than we,” 
said Ronald, glancing at the flowers 
that trembled in the old man’s bony 
fingers, and then downwards to the 
quiet grave; “a lifetime of easy-going 
love and a year or two of easier-forget- 
ting are enough for us.” 

“Should I forget my own flesh and 
blood ?” asked the old man, simply. 

Ronald paused a moment, and, point- 
ing downwards, said : 

“Your daughter, then, I fancy ¢” 

“Yes.” 

“Long dead ?” 

“Very long; more than fifty years,” 

Ronald stared, but said nothing audi- 
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bly. Inwardly he whispered something 
about being devilish glad to make the 
wandering Jew’s acquaintance, rattled 
the loose grischen in his pocket, and 
turned to follow the tottering old man 
* and firm-footed child down the walk. 
After a dozen paces they halted before 
amore ambitious tombstone, on which 
Ronald could make out the well-remem- 
bered name of Plattner. The child 
took the flowers and laid them rever- 
ently on the stone. 

“Tt seems to me almost like arriving 
at the end of a pilgrimage,” said Ro- 
nald, “ when I stand by the grave of a 
man of science. Perhaps you knew 
him, mein Herr?” 

“ He was my pupil.” 

“Whew!” thought Ronald, “that 
makes my friend here a centenarian at 
least.” 

“My pupil and friend,” the feeble 
voice went on; “and, more than that, 
my daughter’s first lover, and only 
one.” 

“ Ach so!” drawled Ronald. 

“ And now, on her death-day, I take 
these poor flowers from her to him, as I 
have done all these years.” 

Something in the pathetic earnestness 
of his companion touched Ronald Wyde, 
and he forthwith took his hands out of 
his pockets, and didn’t try to whistle 
inaudibly—which was a great deal for 
him to do. 

“T know Plattner well by his works,” 
he said; “I once studied mineralogy 
for nearly a month.” 

“You love science, then ?” 

“Yes; like every thing else, for di- 
version.” 

“Tt was different with him,” qua- 
vered the old man, pointing unsteadily 
to the head-stone. “Science grew to 
be his one passion, and many discover- 
ies rewarded him for his devotion. He 
was groping on the track of a far great- 
er achievement when he died.” 

“ May I ask what it was?” said Ro- 
nald, now fairly interested. 

“The creation and isolation of the 
principle of Life!” 

This was too much for Ronald Wyde; 
down dived his restless hands ‘into his 
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trowser’s pockets again, and the grésch- 
en rattled as merrily as before. 

“T have made quite a study of biol- 
ogy, and all that sort of thing,” said 
he; “and, although a good deal of a 
skeptic, and inclined to follow Huxley, 
I can’t bring myself to conceive of life 
without organism. Such theorizing is, 
to my mind, on a par with the illogical 
eearch for the philosopher’s stone and 8 
perpetual motor.” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled as he 
turned full upon Ronald. 

“You dismiss the subject very airily, 
my young friend,” he cried; “ but let 
me tell you that I—I, whom you seo 
here—have grappled with such prob- 
lems through a weary century, and have 
conquered one of them.” 

“ And that one is——” 

“ The one that conquered Plattner !” 

“Do I understand you to claim that 
you have discovered the life-principle ?” 

“es Yes.” 

“ Will you permit an utter stranger 
to inquire what is its nature ?” 

“Certainly. It is twofold. The ulti- 
mate principle of life is carbon; the 
cause of its combination with water, or 
rather with the two gaseous elements 
of water, and the development of or- 
ganized existence therefrom, is elec- 
tricity.” 

Ronald Wyde shrugged his broad 
shoulders a little, and absently replied, 

“ All I can say, mein Herr, is, that 
you’ve got the bulge on me.” 

“T beg your pardon——” 

“Excuse me; I unconsciously trans- 
lated an Americanism. I mean that I 
don’t quite understand you.” 

“Which means that you do not be- 
lieve me. It is but natural at your age, 
when one doubts as if by instinct. 
Would you be convinced ?” 

“ Nothing would please me better.” 

With the same painful effort as be- 
fore, the old man straightened himself © 
and made a piercing clairvoyant exami- 
nation into and through Ronald Wyde’s 
eyes, as if reading the brain beyond 
them. ‘ 

“T think I can trust you,” he mute- 
bled at last. “ Come with me.” 
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Leaning on the young girl’s arm, the 
old philosopher faltered through the 
cemetery and into the town, followed 
by Wyde, his hands again pocketed for 
safety. Groups of released church- 
goers, sermon-fed, met them, and once 
in a while some stout burgher would 
nod patronizingly to Ronald’s guides, 
and get in response a shaky, side-long 
roll of the old man’s head, as if it were 
mounted on a weak spiral spring. Fur- 
ther on they intersected a knot of stu- 
dents, who eyed them askance and 
exchanged remarks in an undertone. 
Keeping on deeper into the foul heart 
of the town, they passed through swarms 
of idle children playing sportlessly, as 
poverty is apt to play, in the dank shad- 
ows of the narrow street. They seemed 
incited to mirth and ribaldry by the 
sight of Ronald’s new friend, and one 
even ventured to hurl a clod at him; 
but this striking Ronald instead, and 
he facing promptly to the hostile quar- 
ter from whence it came, caused a sud- 


den slinking of the crowd into unknown 
holes, like a horde of rats, and the 
street was for atime empty save for the 


little party that threaded it. Ronald 
began to think that the old man’s san- 
ity was gravely called in doubt by the 
townsfolk, and would readily have 
backed out of his adventure but for 
the curiosity that had now got the upper 
hand of him. 

Presently the old man sidled into a 
dingy doorway, like a tired beast run to 
earth, and Ronald followed him, not 
without a wish that the architect had 
provided for a more efficient lighting 
of the sombre passage-way in which he 
found himself. A sharp turn to the 
right after a dozen groping-paces, a nar- 
row stairway, a bump or two against 
unexpected saliences of rough mortared 
wall, two steps upward and one very 
surprising step downward through a 
cavernous doorway that took away Ro- 
nald’s breath for « moment, and sent it 
back again with a hot, creeping wave 
of sudden perspiration all over him, as 
is the way with missteps, and two more 
sharp turns, brought the three into a 
black no-thoroughfare of a hall, whose 
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further end was closed by a locked 
door. The girl here rubbed a brim- 
stone abomination of a match into a 
mal-odorous green glow, and by its help 
the old man got a tortuous key into the 
snaky opening in the great lock, creak- 
ily shot back its bolt, swung open the 
door, and motioned Ronald to enter. 

He found himself in a long and rath- 
er narrow room, with a high ceiling, 
duskily lighted by three wide windows 
that were thickly webbed and dusted, 
like ancestral bottles of fine crusty 
Port. A veritable den it was, filled 
with what seemed to be the wrecks of 
philosophical apparatus dating back 
two or three generations— ill-fated ven- 
tures on the treacherous main of sci- 
ence. Here a fat-bellied alembic lolled 
lazily over in a gleamy sand-bath, like 
a beach-lost galleon at ebb-tide; and 
there a heap of broken porcelain-tubing 
and sherds of crucibles lay like bleach- 
ing ship-ribs on a sullen shore. Be- 
yond, by the middle window, stood a 
furnace, fireless, and clogged with gray 
ashes. Two or three solid old-time 
tables, built when joiners were more 
lavish of oaken timber than nowadays, 
stood hopelessly littered with retorts, 
filtering funnels, lamps, ringstands, and 
squat-beakers of delicate glass, caked 
with long-dried sediment, all alike 
dust-smirched. Ronald involuntarily 
sought for some huge Chaldaic tome, 
conveniently open at a favorite spell, or 
a handy crocodile or two dangling from 
the square beams overhead, but saw 
nothing more formidable than a stray 
volume of “ Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Taking this up and glancing 
at its fly-leaf, he saw a name written in 
spidery German script, almost illegi- 
ble from its shakiness—‘* Max Lebens- 
funke.” 

“Your name?” he asked. 

“Yes, mein Herr,” answered the old 
man, taking the volume and caressing it 
like a live thing in his fumbling hands, 
“This book was given to me by the 
great Kant himself,” he added. 

Reverently replacing it, he advanced 
a few steps towards the middle of the 
room. Ronald followed, and, turning 
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away from the windows, looked further 
around him. In striking contrast to 
the undisturbed disorder, so redolent 
of middle-age alchemy, was the big 
table that flanked the laboratory through 
its whole length. It began with a 
powerful galvanic battery, succeeded 
by a wiry labyrinth of coils and he- 
lices, with little keys in front of them 
like a telegraph-office retired from busi- 
ness; these gave place to many-necked 
jars wired together by twos and threes, 
like oath-bound patriots plotting tre- 
son; beyond them stood a great glass 
globe, connected with a sizable air- 
pump, and filled with a complexity of 
shiny wires and glassware ; next loomed 
up a huge induction-mugnet, carefully 
insulated on solid glass supports; and 
at the further extremity of the table lay 
—a corpse. 

Ronald Wyde, in spite of his many- 
sided experience of dissection-rooms, 
and morgues, and other ghastlinesses to 
which he had long since accustomed 
himself from principle, drew back ai 
the sight—perhaps because he had 
come to this strange place to clutch the 
world-old mystery of the life-essence, 
and found himself, instead, confronted 
on its threshold by the equal mystery 
of death. 

Herr Lebensfunke smiled feebly at 
this movement. 

“A snbject received this morning 
from Berlin,” he said, in answer to 
Wyde’s look of inquiry. ‘A sad piece 
of extravagance, mein Herr—a luxury 
to which I can rarely afford to treat my- 
self.”’ 

Ronald Wyde bent over the body and 
looked into its face. A rough, red face, 
that had seemingly seen forty years of 
low-lived dissipation. The blotched 
skin and bleary eyes told of debauchery 
and drunkenness, and a slight alcoholic 
foetidness was unpleasantly perceptible, 
as from the breath of one who sleeps 
away the effects of a carouse. 

“T hope you don’t think of restoring 
this soaked specimen to life?” said Ro- 
nald. 

“That is still beyond me,” answered 
the old man, mournfully. “As yet I 
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have not created life of a higher grade 
than that of the lowest zodphytes.” 

“Do you claim to have done as much 
as that?” 

“Tt is not an idle claim,” said Herr 
Lebensfunke, solemnly. ‘ Look at this, 
if you doubt.” 

“This”? was the great crystal globe 
that rose from the middle of the long 
table, and dominated its lesser accesso- 
ries, as some great dome swells above 
the clustered houses of a town. Tubes 
passing through its walls met in a 
smaller central globe half filled with a 
coloress liquid. Beneath this, and half 
encircling it, was an intricate maze of 
bright wire; and two other wires dipped 
into it, touching the surface of the liquid 
with their platinum tips. Within the 
liquid pulsed a shapeless mass of almost 
transparent spongy tissue. 

** You see an aggregation of cells pos- 
sessed of life—of a low order, it is true, 
but none the less life,” said the philoso- 
pher, proudly. ‘These were created 
from water. chemically pure, with the 
exception of a trace of ammonia, and 
impregnated with liquid carbon, by the 
combined action of heat and induced 
electricity, in vacuo. Look!” 

He pressed one of the keys before 
him. Presently the wire began to glow 
with a faint light, which increased in 
intensity till the coil flamed into pure 
whiteness, Removing his finger, the 
current ceased to flow, and the wire 
grew rapidly cool. 

“T passed the whole strength of sixty 
cups through it to show you its action. 
Ordinarily, with one or two carbon 
cells, and refining the current by triple 
induction, the temperature is barely 
blood-warm.” 

“Pardon an interruption,” said Ro- 
nald. ‘You spoke of liquid carbon; 
does it exist? ” 

‘Yes; here is some in this phial. 
See it—how pure, how transparent! 
how it loves and hoards the light!” 
The old man held the phial up.as he 
spoke, and turned it round and round. 
“See how it flashes! No wonder, for 
it is the diamond, liquid and uncrys- 
tallized. Think how these fools of men 
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have called diamonds precious above 
all gems through these many weary 
years, and showered them on their 
kings, or tossed them to their mistress- 
es’ feet, never dreaming that the silly 
stone they lauded was inert, crystallized 
life!” 

“ Can’t you crystallize diamonds your- 
self?” asked Wyde, “and make Frei- 
berg a Golconda and yourself a Cre- 
sus ?” 

“Tt could be done, after the lapse of 
thousands of years,” replied Herr Le- 
bensfunke. “Place undiluted liquid 
carbon in that inner globe, keep the 
coil at a white heat, and if Adam had 
started the process, his heir-at-law would 
have a koh-i-noor to-day, and a nice 
lawsuit for its possession.” 

Ronald Wyde bent toward the globe 
once more and examined the throbbing 
mass closely, whistling softly mean- 
while. 

“Tf you can create this cellular life, 
why not develop it still higher into an 
organism ?” 

“ Because I can only create life—not 
soul. Years ago I was a freethinker, 
now my discoveries have made me a 
deist; for I found that my cells, living 
as they were, and possessing undoubted 
parietal circulation, were not germs; 
and though they might cluster into a 
bulk like this, as bubbles do to form 
froth, to evolve an animal or plant from 
them was far beyond me; that needs 
what we call soul. But, in searching 
blindly for this higher power, I grasped 
a greater discovery than any I had 
hoped for—the. power to isolate life 
from its bodily organism.” 

“You have to keep the bottle care- 
fully corked, I should imagine,” laughed 
Ronald. 

“ Not quite,” said Herr Lebensfunke, 
joining in the laugh. “Life is not 
glue. My grand discovery is the life- 
magnet.” 

“Which has the post of honor on 
your table here, has it not?” inquired 
Ronald, drawing his hand from his 
pocket and pointing to the insulated 
coil. 

The old man glanced keenly at his 
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hand as he did so; at which Ronald 
seemed confused, and pocketed it again 
abruptly. 

“Yes, that is the life-emagnet. You 
see this bent glass tube surrounded by 
the helix? That tube contains liquid 
carbon. I pass through the helix a cur- 
rent of induced electricity, generated 
by the action of these sixty Bunsen 
cups upon a succession of coils with 
carbon cores, and the magnet becomes 
charged with soulless life. I reverse 
the stream—what was positive now is 
negative, and the same magnet will ab- 
sorb life from a living being to an ex- 
tent only to be measured by thousands 
of millions,” 

“Then, what effect is produced on 
the body you pump the life from ?” 

“ Death.” 

“ And what becomes of the soul?” 

“T don’t quite know. I fancy, how- 
ever, that the magnet absorbs that too.” 

“Can it give it back ?” 

“ Certainly ; otherwise my life-magnet 
would belie its name, and be simply an 
ingenious and expensive instrument of 
death. By reversing the conditions, I 
can restore both soul and life to the 
body from which I drew them, or to 
another body, even after the lapse of 
several days.” 

“ Have you ever done so?” 

“T have.” 

Ronald looked reflectively downward 
to his boot-toe, but seemed to find noth- 
ing there—except a boot-toe. 

“T say, my friend,” he spoke at last, 
“haven’t you got a pin you can stick in 
me? I'd like to know if I’m dream- 
ing.” 

“T can convince you better than by 
pins,” replied Herr Lebensfunke. “ Let 
me see that hand you hide so carefully.” 

Ronald Wyde slowly drew it from his 
pocket, as reluctantly as though it were 
a grudged charity dole, and extended 
it to the old man, Its little finger was 
gone. 

“A defect that I am foolishly sensi- 
tive about,” said he. “A childish freak 
—playing with edged tools, you know. 
A boy-playmate chopped it off by acci- 
dent : I cut his head open with his own 
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hatchet, and made an idiot of him for 
life—that’s all.” 

“T could do this,” said Herr Lebens- 
funke, pausing on each word as if it were 
somewhat heavy, and had to be lifted 
out of his cramped chest by force; “I 
could draw your entity into that mag- 
net, leaving you side by side with this 
corpse. I could dissect a finger from 
that same corpse, attach it to your own 
dead hand by a little of that palpita- 
ting life-mass you have seen, pass an 
electric stream through it, and a junc- 
tion would be effected in three or four 
days. I could then restore you to ex- 
istence, whole, and not maimed as now.” 

“JT don’t quite like the idea of dy- 
ing, even for a day,” answered Wyde. 
“Couldn’t you contrive to lend me a 
body while you are mending my own?” 

“You can take that one, if you like.” 

Ronald Wyde looked once more at 
the sodden features of the corpse, and 
smniled lugubriously. 

“ A mighty shabby old customer,” he 
said, “and I doubt if I could feel at 
home in his skin; but I’m willing to 
risk it for the sake of the novelty of 
the thing.” 

The old philosopher’s thin face lit up 
with pleasure. 

“You consent, then?” he chuckled 
in his womanish treble. 

“Ofcourse I do. Begin at once, and 
have done with it.” 

“ Not now, mein Herr; some modifi- 
cations must be made in the connec- 
tions—mere matters of detail. Come 
again to-night.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“ At ten. Mein Vogelein, show the 
Herr the way out.” 

The girl, who had been moving rest- 
lessly about the room all this time, with 
her wild brown eyes fixed now on Ro- 
nald, now on the old map, and oftener 
in a shy, inquisitive stare on the corpse, 
lit a dusty chemical lamp and led the 
way down the awkward passages and 
stairs. Ronald tried to start a conver- 
sation with her as he followed. 

“You are too young, my birdling, to 
be accustomed to such sights as this up- 
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“ Birdling is not too young, she’s al- 
most fourteen,” said the girl, proudly. 
“ And she likes it, too; it makes her 
think of mother. Mother went to sleep 
on that table, mein Herr.” 

“Poor thing! she’s half-witted,” 
thought Wyde as he passed into the 
street. “ By-by, birdie.” 

Home he walked briskly, to be met 
under his flaming balcony by Lottchen’s 
kindly afternoon greeting. How had 
mein Herr passed his Sabbath? she 
asked. 

“ Quietly enough, Lottchen. I met 
an old philosopher in the God’s-Acre, 
and went home with him to his shop. 
Have you ever heard of Herr Doctor 
Lebensfunke ?” 

“Yes, mein Herr. Wrong here, they 
say ;” and she tapped her wide, round 
German forehead, and lifted her eyes 
expressively heavenward. 

“Sold himself to the devil, eh?” 
asked Wyde. 

Lottchen was not quite sure on that 
point. Some said one thing, and some 
another. There was undoubtedly a dev- 
il, else how could good Doctor Luther 
have thrown his inkstand athim? But 
he had never been seen in Doctor Le- 
bensfunke’s neighborhood ; and, on the 
whole, Lottchen was inclined to attrib- 
ute the Herr Doctor’s trouble to an in- 
definable something whose nature was 
broadly hinted at by more tapping of 
the forehead. 

Ronald Wyde mounted the stairs, 
locked himself in his room, and wished 
himself out of the scrape he was get- 
ting into. But, being in for it now, he 
lit a cigar, and tried to fancy the pro- 
cesses he would have to go through, and 
how he, a natty and respectable young 
fellow, would look and feel in a drunk- 
ard’s skin. His conjectures being too 
foggily outlined to please him, he put 
them aside, and waited impatiently 
enough for ten o’clock. 

A moonlight walk through the low 
streets, transfigured by the silver gleam 
into fairy vistas—all but the odor— 
brought him to Herr Lebensfunke’s 
house. Simple birdling, on the look- 
out for him, piloted him through the 
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unsafe channel, and brought him to 
anchor in the dimly-lit room. 

“ All is ready,” said the philosopher, 
as he trembled forward and shook Ro- 
nald’s hand. “See here.” Zig-zags of 
silk-bound wire squirmed hither and 
thither from the life-magnet. Two of 
them ended in carbon points. ‘“ And 
here, too, my young friend, is your new 
finger.” 

It lay, detached, in the central globe, 
and on its severed end atoms of proto- 
plasm were already clustered. “ Liter- 
ally a second-hand article,” thought 
Ronald; but, not venturing to trans- 
late the idiom, he only bowed and said, 
“ Ach so!” which means any thing and 
every thing in German. 

It was not without a very natural 
sinking of the heart that Ronald Wyde 
divested himself of his clothing, and 
took his position, by the old man’s di- 
rection, on the stout table, side by side 
with the dead. A flat brass plate press- 
ed between his shoulders, and one of 
the carbon points, clamped in a little 
insulated stand, rested on his bosom 
and quivered with the quickened mo- 
tion of the heart beneath it. The other 
point touched the dead man’s breast. 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“ Yes.” . 

The old man pressed a key, and as 
he did so a sharp sting, hardly worse 
than a leech’s bite, pricked Ronald 
Wyde’s breast. A sense of languor 
crept slowly upon him, his feet tingled, 
his breath canie slowly, and waves of 
light and shade pulsed in indistinct al- 
ternation before his sight; but through 
them the old man’s eyes peered into 
his, like a dream. Presently Ronald 
would have started if he could, for two 
old philosophers were craning over him 
instead of one. But as he looked more 
steadily, one face softly dimmed into 
nothing, and the other grew brighter 
and stronger in its lines, while the room 
flushed with an unaccountable light. 
The little key clicked once more; a 
vague sensation that the current had 
somehow ceased to flow, roused him, 
and he raised himself on his elbow and 
.oked in biank bewilderment at his 
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own dead self lying by his side in the 
daylight, while the sunrise tried to peer 
through the webbed panes. 

“Ts it over?” he asked, with a puz- 
zled glance around him; and added, 
“ Which am I?” 

“ither, or both,” answered Herr 
Lebensfunke. “ Your identity will be 
something of a problem to you for a 
day or two.” . 

Aided by the old man, Ronald awk- 
wardly got into the sleazy clothes that 
went with the exchange—growing less 
and less at home each minute. He felt 
weak and sore; his head ached, and the 
wound left by the fresh amputation of 
his little finger throbbed angrily. 

“T suppose I may as well go now,” 
he said. “ When can I get my own 
self there back again ?” 

“On Thursday night, if all works 
well,” said the old man. “Till then, 
good-day.” 

Ronald Wyde’s first impulse, as he 
shambled into the open air, was to go 
home; but he thought of the confusion 
his sadly-mixed identity would cause in 
Frau Spritzkrapfen’s quiet household, | 
and came to a dead stop to consider 
the matter. Then he decided to quit 
the town for the interminable four days 
—to go to Dresden, or anywhere. His 
next step was to slouch into the nearest 
beer-cellar and call for beer, pen, and 
paper. While waiting for these, he sur- 
veyed his own reflection in the dingy 
glass that hung above the table he sat 
by—a glass that gave his face a wavy 
look, as if seen through heated air. He 
felt an amused pride in his altered ap- 
pearance, much as a masquerader might 
be pleased with a clever disguise, and 
caught himself wondering whether he 
were likely to be recognized in it. Ap- 
parently satisfied of his safety from de- 
tection, he turned to the table and wrote 
a beer-scented note to. Frau Spritzkrapf- 
en, explaining his sudden absence by 
some discreet fiction. He got along 
well enough till he reached the end, 
when, instead of his own flowing sign- 
manual, he tipsily scrawled the unfa- 
miliar name of Hans Kraut. Tearing 
the sheet angrily across, he wrote an- 
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other, and signed his name with an 
effort. He was about to seek a messen- 
ger to carry his note, when it occurred 
to him to leave it himself, which he 
did; and had thereby the keen satis- 
faction of hearing pretty Lottchen con- 
fess, with a blush on her fair German 
cheek, that they would all miss Herr 
Wyde very much, because they all loved 
him. Turning away with a sigh that 
was very like a hiccough, he trudged 
to the railway-station and took a ticket 
to Dresden, going third-class as best 
befitting his clothes and appearance. 

He felt ashamed enough of himself 
as the train rumbled over the rolling 
land between Freiberg and the capital, 
and gave him time to think connected- 
ly over what had happened, and what 
he now was. His fellow-passengers cast 
him sidelong looks, and gave him a wide 
berth. Even the quaint, flat-arched win- 
dows of one pane each, that winked out 
of the red-tiled roofs like sleepy eyes, 
seemed to leer drunkenly at him as they 
scudded by. 

Ronald Wyde’s account of those days 
in Dresden was vague and misty. He 
crept along the bustling streets of that 
sombre, gray city, that seemed to look 
more natural by cloud-light than in the 
full sunshine, feeling continually within 
him a struggle between the two incom- 
patible natures now so strangely blend- 
ed. Each day he kept up the contest 
manfully, passing by the countless beer- 
cellars and drinking-booths with an as- 
sumption of firmness and resolution that 
oozed slowly away toward nightfall, 
when the animal body of the late Hans 
Kraut would contrive to get the better 
of the animating principle of Ronald 
Wyde; the refined nature would yield 
to the toper’s brute-craving, with an 
awful sense of its deep degradation in 
so succumbing, and, before midnight, 
Hans was gloriously drunk, to Ronald’s 
intense grief. 

Time passed somehow. He had mem- 
ories of sunny lounges on the Bruhl’sche 
Terrace, looking on the turbid flow of 
the eddied Elbe, and watching the lit- 
tle steamboats that buzzed up and down 
the city’s flanks, settling now and then, 
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like gad-flies, to drain it of a few drops 
of its human life. Well-known friends, 
whose hands he had grasped not a week 
before, passed him unheedingly; all save 
one, who eyed him for a moment, said 
“Poor devil!” in an undertone, and 
dropped a silber-gro’ into his maimed 
hand. He felt glad of even this lame 
sympathy in his lowness; but most of 
all he prized the moistened glance of 
pity that flashed upon him from the 
great dark eyes of a lovely girl who 
passed him now and then as he slouch- 
ed along. Once, a being as degraded 
and scurvy as his own outward self, 
turned to him, called him “ Dutzbru- 
der,” asked him how he left them all 
in Berlin, stared at Ronald’s blank look 
of non-recognition, and passed on with 
a muttered curse on his own stupidity 
in mistaking a stranger, in broad day- 
light, for his crony Kraut. 

Another memory was of the strange 
lassitude that seemed to almost para- 
lyze him after even moderate exertion, 
and caused him to drop exhausted on a 
bench on the terrace when he had shuf- 
fled over less than half its length. More 
than once the suspicion crept upon him 
that only a portion of his vitality now 
remained to him, and that its greater 
part lay mysteriously coiled in Herr 
Lebensfunke’s life-magnet. And this, 
in turn, broadened into a doubting dis- 
trust of the Herr himself—a dread lest 
the old man might in some way appro- 
priate this stock of life to his own use, 
and so renew his fast-expiring lease for 
a score or two. of years to come. At 
last this dread grew so painfully defi- 
nite, that he hurried back to Freiberg 
a day before his appointed time, and 
once more found his twofold self wan- 
dering through its devious streets. 

{t was long after dark, and a thin 
rain slanted on the slippery stones, as 
he again made his way through the de- 
serted and sleepy paths of the town to 
the old philosopher’s house. He was 
wet, chilled, weary, and sick enough at 
heart as he leaned against the cold stone 
doorway and waited for an answer to 
his knock. The plash of the heavier 
rain-drops from the tiled eaves was the 
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only sound he heard for many minutes, 
until, at last, pattering feet neared him 
on the inside, and a child’s voice asked 
who was there. To his friendly re- 
sponse the door was opened half-wide, 
and Végelein’s blank, pretty face peep- 
ed through. 

Was Herr Lebensfunke at home? 
No; he had said that he wasn’t at 
home; but then, she thought he was 
in the long room where mamma went 
to sleep. Could he be seen? No, she 
thought not; he was very tired, and, 
in her own—Végelein’s—opinion, he 
was going to sleep too, just as mamma 
did. And the wizened little face, with 
its eldritch eyes and tangled hair, was 
withdrawn, and the door began to close, 
Ronald forced himself inside, and grasp- 
ed the child’s arm. 

“ Vogelein, don’t you know me?” 

The girl, in nowise startled, gravely 
set her flickering candle on the door- 
step, looked up at him wonderingly, as 
if he were an exhibition, and said she 
thought not, unless he had been asleep 
on the table. 

“Good heavens!” cried Ronald, “ can 
this child talk of nothing but people 
asleep on a table?” 

But, as he spoke, a thought whirred 
through his brain. He drew the poor 
half-witted thing close to him and ask- 
ed: 

“Can Vogelein tell me something 
about mamma, and how she went to 
sleep ?” 

The child rambled on, pleased to find 
a listener to her foolish prattle. All he 
could connect into a narrative was, that 
the girl’s mother, some seven or eight 
years before, had been drained of her 
life by the awful magnet, and that, as 
the child said, “the Herr Doctor ever 
since had talked just like mamma.” 

His dread was well founded, then. 
The old man’s one dream and aim was 
to prolong his wretched life; could he 
doubt that he would not now make use 
of the means he had so unwisely thrown 
in hisway? He turned about, half mad- 
dened. 

“ Girl!” he cried, “I must see the 
old man! Where is he?” 
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He couldn’t see him, she whined. 
He was asleep up there, on the table. 
At,one o’clock he had said he would 
wake up. 

He pushed past her, mounted to the 
long room, pressed open the unfastened 
door, and entered. 

The old man and the corpse of his 
former self lay together under the light 
of a lamp that swung from the beam 
overhead. An insulated carbon point 
was directed to each white, still breast. 
From the old man’s hand a cord ran to 
a key beyond, arranged to make or 
break connection at a touch. Fy it 
stood a clock, with a simple methan- 
ism attached that bore upon a second 
key like the first, evidently planned to 
press upon it when the hands should 
mark a given hour. The child had 
said that he would wake at one, and it 
was now past midnight. 

Ronald Wyde comprehended it all 
now. The wily old man’s feeble life 
had been withdrawn into the great 
magnet, and mixed therein with what 
remained of his own. In less than an 
hour the key would fall, and the double 
stream would flow into and animate his 
young body, which would then wake 
to renewed life; while the cast-off shell 
beside it, worn to utter uselessness by 
a toilsome century, would be left to 
moulder as a mothed garment. 

Surely no time was to be lost ; his life 
depended upon instant action. And yet, 
comprehending this, he went to work 
slowly, and as a somnambulist might, 
acting almost by instinct, and well 
knowing that a blunder now meant ir- 
revocable death. 

Carefully disengaging the cord from 


* the old man’s yet warm grasp, and set- 


ting the carbon point aside, he lifted 
the shrivelled corpse and bore it away, 
to cast it on the white rubbish-heap in 
one corner. Returning to his work, he 
stripped himself, and laid down in the 
old man’s place. As he did so, the dis- 
tant Minster bells rang the three quar- 
ters. ‘ 

Was there yet time ? 

He braced his shoulders firmly against 
the brass plate under them, and moved 
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the carbon point steadily back to its 
place, with its tip resting on his breast ; 
the silk-wrapped wire that dangled be- 
tween it and the magnet quivering, as 
he did so, as with conscious life. Draw- 
ing a long breath, he tightened the cord, 
and heard a faint click as the key snap- 
ped down. 

The same sharp sting as before in- 
stantly pricked his breast, tingling 
thrills pulsed over him, beats of light 
and shadow swept before his eyes, and 
he lost all consciousness. For how long 
he knew not. At last he felt, rather 
t w, the lamp-rays flickering above 
him, ‘and opened his eyes as though wak- 
ing from atired sleep. Sitting up, he 
gave a fearful look around him, as if 
dreading what he might see. The 
drunkard’s body lay stretched and mo- 
tionless beside him, and the clock mark- 
ed three. He was saved ! 

Slipping down from his perilous bed, 
he resumed the old familiar garments 
that belonged to him as Ronald Wyde, 


shuddering with emotion as he did so. 
Only pausing to give one look at the 
pale heap in the shadowy corner, and 
at the other sleeper under the now dy- 
ing lamp, he quitted the room and lock- 
ed its heavy door upon the two silent 


guardians of its life-secrets. When he 
reached the street, he found the rain 
had ceased to drop, and that the cold 
stars blinked over the slumbrous town. 

Before noon he had taken leave of 
Frau Spritzkrapfen, turned buxom Lott- 
chen scarlet all over by a hearty, sud- 
“den farewell-kiss, and was far on his 
way from Freiberg, with its red-vined 
baleony and its dark laboratory, never 
again to visit itor them. And as the 
busy engine toiled and shrieked, and 
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with each beat of its mighty steam-heart 
carried him further away, his thoughts 
flew back and clustered around witless, 
brown-eyed birdling. Poor child, he 
never learned her fate. 

* * * * 

I heard this strange story from its 
hero, one sunny summer morning as we 
swept over the meadowy reaches of the 
Erie Railway, or hung along the cliff- 
side by the wooded windings of the 
Susquehanna, When he had ended it, 
he smiled languidly, and, showing me 
his still-mutilated hand, said that the 
old doctor’s job had been a sad bungle, 
after all. In fact, the only physical 
proof that remained to verify his story, 
was a curved blue spot where the in- 
going current from the magnet had car- 
ried particles from the carbon point and 
lodged them beneath the skin. Psycho- 
logically, he was sadly mixed up, he 
said; for, since that time, he had felt 
that four lives were joined in him—his 
own, the remnant of Herr Lebensfunke’s 
miserable hoard merged in that of poor 
birdling’s mother, and, last of all, Hans 
Kraut’s. 

He left the cars soon afterward at 
Binghampton, watchfully followed by 
a stout, shabby man with a three days’ 
beard stubbling his chin, who had occu- 
pied the seat in front of us, and had 
turned now and then to listen for a mo- 
ment to Ronald’s rapid narration. 

A week later, and I heard that he 
was dead—having committed suicide in 
a fit of delirium soon after his admis- 
sion to the Binghampton Inebriate Asy- 
lum. The attendant who made him 
ready for burial noticed a singular blue 
mark on his left breast, that looked, he 
said, a little like a horse-shoe magnet, 
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INEBRIATE asylums are expensive, and 
besides, not unnaturally offend, in 
their very designation, a kind of pride 
—false, if you choose—which every 
man possesses to a more or less degree. 

Their expense, too, usually falls on the 
friends of those whom they are designed 
to benefit, and, for these and other 
reasons, we propose to show that any 
man thus painfully situated may, if he 
chooses, illustrate for himself, and in 
himself, the title of this article. 

Habitual inebriety presents a condi- 
tion when the brain, being soddened 
and dulled by the long and extravagant 
use of the various poisons known under 
the general name of “ardent spirits,” 
refuses to respond to the will-power. 
Secondly, when the stomach, by long 
custom, has so habituated itself to these 
stimulants that it takes to itself the 
prerogative of the will-power, and suc- 
cessfully demands their continuance. 

Thus this morbid condition becomes 
a true physical disease, and must be 
treated as such. Of course, the final 
result to be attained is total abstinence 
from the evil habit. 

But this result cannot be reached at 
once, because, first, of the inability of 
the will to act through the brain and 
enforce the desire ; and second, because 
the intensified and abnormal condition 
of the stomach will not admit, with 
safety to the physical system, of the 
sudden reaction. 

The change must be effected gradually, 
and the first step is to restore the brain 
to its normal activity; afterward the 
reorganization and establishment of the 
digestive and other functions may be 
safely attempted. 

The effects of alcoholic stimulants 
upon the system are twofold: stimula- 
tive and anesthetic. At first the oxygen, 
set free, courses through the circulation, 
exalting all the functions to the per- 
formance of extraordinary tasks. Then 
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CONQUER HIMSELF? 
ONE WHO HAS TRIED. 


the carbon takes its place, and its in- 
fluence is observable in the deadening 
of all the faculties, the partial paralysis 
of the nerves and muscles, as observable 
in its effect on articulation and locomo- 
tion; lastly the brain sinks under the 
deadly influence, and anxsthesia more 
or less complete, ensues. 

But previous to anesthesia, the brain 
acts with abnormal power. The-passions 
become stimulated, and in this condi- 
tion, the inebriate performs acts com- 
monly only ascribed to insanity or 
idiocy. 

Now, while this over-stimulated con- 
dition exists, it is impossible to regain 
the will-power, and here begins the 
treatment by which the unhappy victim 
may of himself, and by himself, become 
his own “inebriate asylum,” with no 
loss of dignity, and regain his lost man- 
hood by the exercise of a vital force, 
fairly Godlike in its nature. 

This article is not addressed—for it 
would be useless, and is unnecessary— 
to those bestial beings, whose animal 
passions naturally direct them ‘to crimi- 
nal excesses, and whose loss to the 
world, should it occur from such or any 
other cause, would be nii. 

It is addressed to those, who, by deli- 
cate temperament, uncongenial associa- 
tions, or over-laboriousness, have fallex 
from their high and holy estate through 
the very means which they have adopted 
by which to sustain themselves and to 
keep alight, yct a little longer, the fires 
of hope. 

Suppose, then, one of these, a sad and 
frail relic of departed nobility, with 
the slumbering and nearly dead ashes 
of his intellect and his aspirations 
occasionally flickering up with a spark 
of the old vitality. Suppose one who, 
for years, according to the strength of 
his constitution, has battled, with the 
aid of this deceitful ally, against a host 
of trials and annoyances, suddenly, by 
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one of those occasional visions of him- 
self, which God graciously grants some- 
times to the most degraded, finds within 
him a new determination awakened, to 
burst out of the chains that have en- 
thralled him, and to become again what 
he has been, and more; and then finds 
the old, sinking, crushing feeling come 
over him, that tells him he is a slave. 
What shall he do? 

One thing is certain: there can be no 
diminuendo in this. 

There is no “ tapering off” with the 
devil. 

Either he has got you, or he has not 
got you. 

The first part of the medical treat- 
ment in this physical disease requires 
the immediate removal of the patient 
from all disturbing influences, of what- 
ever nature. ; 

There must be no noisy children 
about, no quarreling women, no scan- 
dal-mongers pouring out their distilled 
venom to jar upon his nerves, and dis- 
turb his spirit: he must have absolute 
quiet and repose. 

But to obtain this, there need not be 
recourse to an asylum. 

There is none so poor, who is worthy 
to be saved, who has not a friend. 

Let him then reach some such friend, 


trust and confide in him, and obtain the* 


required shelter, rest; and attendance, for 
a few days. 

Not for months, during which new 
habits of thought are formed and old 
business relations become broken off, 
and the man falls again into his old 
place utterly forgotten, and unable to 
regain the threads of his lost identity. 
Not in constant, daily association with 
such, from every walk in life, as have 
no other congeniality with him but the 
painful one of similarity of disease, an 
association demoralizing in its very 
nature; but among his friends, and 
those who know him, and form a con- 
stant bond of union with the great 
world he loves and lives in. _ 

He may continue his relations with 
business and society by correspondence 
and by visits ; and soothed and strength- 
ened by the knowledge that he is not 
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forgotten, and that his hard fight is be- 
ing fought among those who love him, 
and admire the renewed strength which 
daily animates him and enables him to 
struggle successfully; and not among 
strangers who treat his case’ purely 
from a scientific and routine point of 
view; his earnestness and determina- 
tion are redoubled, and he nears the 
victory. 

Having then gained this temporary 
asylum, we will say that he drinks his 
usual allowance of liquor, and retires to 
bed in his usual condition of inebriety. 

He has taken care, in his steadier 
moments, to provide himself with 
twelve twenty-grain powders of Bro- 
mide of Potassium, which he will get 
at a first-class drug-store, on presenting 
the following prescription, which he 
can either obtain from a physician, or 
write for himself; but it is best to sub- 
mit it to a physician before presenting : 


PRESCRIPTION, 


Potassii Bromidi 3 ij. 
Signa. vi. Pulv. 
(Smith. ] 


Now it has been the regular custom, 
and the daily necessity of this unfortu- 
nate, for months—perhaps for years— 
to stimulate into renewed. power the 
brain and nerves, suffering after a 
night’s- abstinence from their daily 
food, perhaps with one, two, or more 
“ cocktails,” or quantities of greater or 
less extent of clear spirits. 

He wakens from his stupor or trou- 
bled slumber, with his nerves all jarring, 
his muscles refusing to carry his totter- 
ing frame across the room; his tongue 
nearly paralyzed; his stomach nause- 
ated; his brain crazed and inflamed; 
and he has recourse to the only thing 
he knows—poor creature, abandoned 
of men !—that will enable him to set 
about his daily and requisite tasks, 

But now he has given himself a two- 
weeks’ holiday, and his friends have 
promised to “see him through,”—and 
will keep their promise, for it is sacred ; 
and so he need not get out of bed at 
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all, and one horrible fear is removed 
at once. 

Now he takes one of his twenty-grain 
powders of Bromide of Potassium, and 
the internal conflict begins. It is a 
mortal fight with the foul Fiend him- 
self. 

The patient has no cares, no thoughts. 
Some one smooths his pillows, shuts 
out the bright light which would tor- 
ture his eyes, airs the room to suit 
him, and he feels once more as though 
he were a child again, nursed by his 
mother. 

He does not want to eat, and he need 
not eat, for he has nothing to do but to 
lie still and fight, fight! Ah! There 
is the point. And now he shall show 


of what stuff he is made. 

For there is no sterner, as there is no 
nobler, battle waged than this conflict 
of the sick man with himself and with 
the devil who has gotten possession of 
him. 

At first the system, surprised by this 


novel condition of things, waits, pa- 
tiently enough, for its usual morning 
corrective; but, at length, grown weary 
of waiting, and becoming even impa- 
tient—as the best-regulated systems, not 
to speak of ill-regulated ones, sometimes 
will—it begins to make itself heard. 

Now it is to be understood that the 
motive of this article and its prime 
intention are, to show what the will- 
power of man, though subdued and 
crucified and stifled and subjected to 
the vilest slavery of earth, will do, if 
the man bea man, without the aid of 
asylums or other public and extraneous 
aid. 

The fight is between the divinity of 
man and the power of evil, and the 
battlefield is the beautiful physical 
structure, which, we are told, is “ made 
in the image of God,” while the gage is 
an immortal soul. 

There is a gnawing at the pit of the 
stomach, cold sweats crawl up and 
down the body; the skin is clammy ; 
the head swims around and about; the 
muscles become completely relaxed; 
the nervous system is entirely unstrung ; 
“strange dreams perplex” the dozing 
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brain; he slumbers for an instant, and 
is wakened by a spasm; cramps assail 
his limbs, and he kicks them out; if a 
pin drops it has the reverberation of a 
ten-pin ; spots, black and white, dance 
before his eyes, open or closed ; hideous 
faces glare at him, and change and 
change like the patterns of a kaleido- 
scope; out of the pocket of his coat, 
hanging over yonder, there comes a 
wheel, which increases itself, and whirls 
spirally in the air toward him, till it 
vanishes under his very eyes, and still, 
behind all this phantasmagoria, he 
hears a soft musical voice saying, “ Be 
not afraid! ‘You shall win the fight!” 

And by-and-by the sedative which he 
has taken, and which has insidiously 
been seeking out the enemy’s weak 
point all this time, finds it, and the 
patient falls into a sleep, the first na- 
tural sleep he has had for years. 

But he wakes again to find the con- 
flict going on harder than ever, and the 
craving stronger; and he takes a sec- 
ond powder, say three hours after the 
first, and a third at nightfall; and so 
the day passes. 

The second day is worse than the 
first. The fancies are intensified; the 
system is coming out from under the 
alcoholic influence ; and the reaction is 
the more terrible, But there must be 
no flinching now! Keeping continually 
before the mind, as it becomes clearer, 
the determination to crush out and root 
out, at any cost, this vile enemy to 
health and progress, the sufferer may 
also remember that each hour brings 
him more and more under the influence 
of his only friend, and each hour im- 
proves his condition and increases his 
ability to continue the conflict success- 
fully. 

Food should not be taken, unless 
urgently desired, and then it should be 
of the most nutritious character. ; 

Broths of fowl or beef; steak, and 
such other meats as are best calculated 
to preserve the tone of the stomach, are 
to be preferred. 

Let the patient satisfy himself through 
all that, by this treatment, he must suc- 
ceed. If his paroxysms become stronger 
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than he seems able to bear, the dose of 
Bromide may be increased to thirty or 
even forty grains; or, be taken more 
frequently in the original prescription. 

After the third day, there will be 
marked improvement, the skin will 
assume a natural hue and sensation, he 
will be able to eat with some appetite, 
to sit up, and to move about, firmly 
though feebly; but the great change 
will be in his brain. 

There will come to him new thoughts 
with a vividness and force that will 
cause him to laugh aloud with de- 
light. 

His ideas will arrange themselves 
clearly and logically, where before all 
was chaotic and confused. 

As his appetite grows, and his system 
begins to feel the strength, food-given, 
his muscles will strengthen, his will 
become elastic in his movements, and 
strength will come to him as by a 
miracle. 

There can be nothing in earth’s war- 

_ fare that can give that sublime con- 
sciousness of well-doing, which is so 
intensely felt after those days of terrible 
suffering. 

He is respected; his utterances are 
regarded with their due consideration ; 
his friends and those who understand 
through what a “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death” he has passed, respect him; 
and even his former boon companions 
appreciate a courage and fortitude 
which they have not the faith in them- 
selves to imitate. 

In his daily duties, be they profes- 
sional, artistic, or business, he will find 
that he is gifted with new vigor and 
judgment. His imagination is stimu- 
lated far beyond the power of alcohol, 
because it is natural now, and a part of 
“the Divinity within.” 

And finally, the demoralization of the 
soul, that always follows, and forever 
debases the habitual inebriate, is gone 
forever. His ideas of right, justice, and 
virtue have ceased to be perverted. 
Deeds which he would have performed, 
and scenes in which he would willingly 
have acted a part, but a few short weeks 
ago, he now looks upon with scorn and 
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abhorrence. And in rectitude of inten- 
tion and act, and the supremest effort 
of his intellectual and physical capa- 
city, he may now live his life,—if? yes, 
4t— 

Tf he do not go back. 

There will be no need of it. 

He will have no craving for liquor. 
On the contrary, he will have formed 
for himself an absolute hatred and de- 
testation of it. 

It is not this against which he must 
guard himself. 

It is, first, against the efforts of drink- 
ers who may endeavor to induce him to 
join them. Second, against giving way 
to petty annoyances and disappoint- 
ments, and seeking to drown care. 

Third, against overwork. 

Let him remember that the years of 
dissipation, in which his system has 
been going through a condition of par- 
tial destruction of the nerve-fibre and 
the tissues and the brain matter, must 
require years in which to recuperate. 

He must not overwork himself. He 
can now do more work in two hours 
than he did before in eight, so let him 
not work six. 

Let him deal with life, and especially 
his own life, philosophically, and having 
done a fair amount of work, accept the 
needed boon of rest. 

And should he find head or brain 
failing him at any moment, let him 
cease work altogether, and take relaxa- 
tion in the open air, in music, or in the 
society of friends! 

And, above all, let him never, under 
any circumstances whatsoever, by the 
inducement of friends, by the advice of 
a physician, or on account of any need 
or temptation that may assail him, 
suffer himself to be betrayed into tak- 
ing the first glass ! 

For therein the secret lies; and as we 
said in the beginning, the willing and 
the strong man, if he follow these rules, 
may, by the grace of God, be his “ Own 
Inebriate Asylum.” And so he may step 
again into the arena of life, armed and 
equipped anew for its daily struggles ; 
with the serene consciousness of his 
weakness and his strength to guide him 
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and to guard him in the future; and 
the soul-stirring conviction, moreover, 
as an incentive for exertion, and for 
continuance in the course he has chosen, 
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that he has displayed his truest man- 
hood and supremest nobility of char- 
acter and strength of will-power, by 
Sighting it out himself. 


OUR. EARLIEST ANNALIST. 


As I was sitting, this morning, in my 
library, indulging myself in the half- 
hour’s dreaminess with which one some- 
times runs over the thoughts and the 
work of a weck that is ended, before he 
girds himself up to the work of the week 
that is beginning, my eye instinctively 
fell upon the shelves on which the his- 
tories of the United States stand side by 
side, with a suggestiveness of harmony 
not always realized in the lives of their 
authors. Their number, indeed, is not 
large; and yet, perhaps, full as large as 
might have been expected from a na- 
tional life so short as ours has been, 
when compared with the lives of the 
historic nations of the Old World. It 
is only when the road which we are 
travelling begins to grow plain before 
us, that we find pleasure in turning to 
look upon the part which we have al- 
ready passed over. And then, for na- 
tions, as for individuals, the gazing is 
often of that kind to which Dante likens 
his own at the entrance of his mysteri- 
ous journey : 

E come quei ehe con lena affannata 


Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva 
Si volge all ’acqua porigliosa e guata: 


«¢ And even as he, who, with distressful breath, 
Forth issuing from the sea upon the shore, 
Turns to the water perilous and gazes.” 

For it is in the record of the strug- 
glings and wild tossings upon this 
“ water perilous” that the great charm 
of history lies; and it is in the success- 
ful “issuing” from it, or in the hope- 
less shipwreck on it, that her lessons of 
encouragement or of warning are found. 
We now have lessons to give as well as 
to receive: those two shelves hold the 


record of all of them but this last and. 


greatest, whose end is still in the future, 
It is a checkered story, with an ever- 
shifting play of light and shade, with 


grand figures moving’ about in it, and 
faces, some stern and some thoughtful, 
and some fair and lovely, and some 
fiendlike and hateful, looking out upon 
us from it. It is our past—the past 
wherein the lives from which we hold 
our lives, began—the duties from which 
our duties spring were shaped out fur 
us—the hopes grew which we have seen 
pass into realities, and ether hopes made 
possible which shall, one day, become 
realities for our children. 

But it is not for these lessons that my 
eye lingers upon these volumes now. It 
is of their authors that I am thinking— 
the men who made this record the work 
of their lives, and built upon it their 
hopes of usefulness and fame. What 
manner of men were they? What led 
them to do this work, and what kind 
of a spirit did they bring to the doing 
of it? Let me give an hour to them, 
before I go back to my own. 

First come two solid octavos, clad in 
black, as their author went clad through 
his long and lahorious life. ‘“ Holmes’ 
Annals of America” is printed in pale 
gilt letters on their backs; and, as I 
read the name, they suddenly shoot up 
into huge elms; the green carpet of my 
study-floor becomes the soft green turf 
of Cambridge Common; and before me 
stands a quaint old house, with compre- 
hensive gamble roof and two sober sto- 
ries, with a modest side-door looking 
towards the Common, and a front door 
of somewhat more pretension, opening 
upon a spacious yard. From one door- 
step you look by the colleges down into 
the heart of the village—the very road 
over which the British troops marched 
to Lexington six weeks ago. From the 
other you look across the Common to 
the stately elm under which Whitefield 
once preached, and Washington, before 
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another six weeks are passed, will draw 
his sword, for the first time, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the 
United Colonies. Before each door 
paces a sentinel in homespun, with a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder instead 
of a musket, and an old brass-hilted 
hanger at his side instead of a bayonet. 
His cartouche-box is an ox-horn, neatly 
polished like the goat-horn bow of Pan- 
darus, and he carries his bullets in a 
leather pouch. As he paces to and fro, 
he hums a sober air “ entuned in his 
nose,” like the “service devyne” of 
Chaucer’s Prioress. And now I hear a 
clattering of hoofs: four men in uni- 
form ride up to the door, dismount, and 
enter—generals, all of them, with the 
burthen of a great creation resting on 
them, and giving a certain dignity to 
their bearing ; but, despite their swords 
and epaulettes, the military air is-want- 
ing ; they are civilians still ; as, despite 
their holsters and housings, their horses 
are farm-horses still. The sentinels stop 
short in their’ walk as they see them 
come, and make an awkward attempt 
at a salute as they pass into the house. 
Their answer is but little better. That 
broad and brawny-shouldered man, with 
a face burnt brown by exposure, is Israel 
Putnam. All the little boys in the ad- 
miring group on the square have heard 
the story of his fight with the wolf, and 
look up to him with envious wonder. 
There is more pretension in the air and 
bearing of the man at his side; he has 
evidently read more books and seen 
better society, and thinks none the less 
of himself forit. That is Heath; and 
the one next to him is Thomas, for 
whom the small-pox is lying in wait in 
Canada. Last of all comes a man with 
clear blue eyes, lambent with light 
from within, and a spacious forehead 
covering a brain that seldom rests, and 
lips that seemed formed to bear the 
play of a pleasant smile, or compress 
into the firm utterance of prompt and 
immovable decision, That is the Qua- 
ker anchor-smith, Nathanael Greene. 
The blue and buff and the silver epau- 
lettes still look strangely on those shoul- 
ders, accustomed from childhood to the 
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peaceful drab; and in his gait there is 
an unmilitary halt. An early death is 
in wait for him also, but not until the 
work that called him from his forge on 
the banks of the pleasant Potowomut is 
done. What brings these men together 
on this 5th of June, 1775? It is the 
first council of war of the Revolution ; 
and General Ward, who has made his 
headquarters here, is waiting within for 
his brother-generals. 

Eleven days pass, and another council 
is held here, and the committee of safe- 
ty meet with them. Greene is in Rhode 
Island, but Warren is here; and, after 
the council, there is an ominous hurry- 
ing to and fro, and men gather hastily 
on the little square at beat of drum. 
Bunker Hill battle is hanging over the 
heads of these fathers and husbands 
and brothers, and from this very house 
the signal comes, In which of its 
rooms did Warren lay his aching head, 
for the last time, on a bloodless pillow ? 

Then, all the vision passes as sudden- 
ly as it came—generals and sentinels 
and soldiers and anxious crowd; all 
but the quaint old house. And now I 
see a man in black go daily in and out 
at that door, and sometimes he holds by 
the hand a little boy. The father is 
thoughtfully revolving some Scripture 
text for next Sunday’s sermon, or work- 
ing out in thought some question of 
American history. But with what is 
that boy, with eye already glancing from 
heaven to earth and from earth to heay- 
en, feeding his young mind? What 
does he see that makes him break out 
into that sudden laugh? Of what is 
he thinking, that calls up that sudden 
tear? Ah! the sacred gift has already 
begun its work in his young brain, and 
is stirring his young heart in its mysteri- 
ous depths, By-and-by both brain and 
heart will find utterance in sweet verse. 

And, if we study well the father’s 
face, we shall find in that, also, the 
traces of a life worth recording. Meas- 
ure it by outside facts, indeed, and there 
is not much to tell. A few sentences 
may be made to hold all this part of it. 
Let us try. 

His name was Abiel Holmes, and 
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they who prize such things will not fail 
to remind us that Divinitatis Doctor 
should be added to it. He was born at 
Woodstock, in Connecticut, in 1764; 
lost his father in 1779; graduated at 
Yale in 1783; went to Georgia for his 
health, and, in 1785, became pastor of 
the Congregationalist church at Mid- 
way. The search of health drove him 
North again in 1791, and, the year fol- 
lowing, he was called to the First Con- 
gregationalist church in Cambridge, 
where he remained till a doctrinal di- 
vision separated him from part of his 
parishioners, in 1832, On the 4th of 
June, 1837, he died. He was married 
twice, and left four children. Thirty 
printed sermons and disquisitions, a 
“Life of President Stiles,’ and the 
“ Annals of America,” show how indus- 
triously his seventy-three years were 
spent. A meagre life, this side of it, 
you will say; but is this the only 
side ? 

Born in 1764. Why, this was the he- 


ginning of a new epoch in our colonial 
history. The treaty of Paris had just 
been signed, giving peace to the thirteen 
colonies, and telling Puritan New Eng- 
land and Catholic Canada that they 
were henceforth to live together like 


sisters. Our tender mother, too, was 
looking to us for the means of paying 
her debts, and our paternal sovereign 
was looking to us for the means of 
building himself a palace fit for the 
king of three kingdoms and countless 
miles of colonies, to live in. The right 
to levy stamp-duties was voted on the 
10th of March; the sugar act on the 
5th of April. In May, Sam Adams 
wrote the Massachusetts Protest, under 
the form of instructions from the town 
of Boston to her representatives, James 
Otis published his “ Rights of the Brit- 
ish Colonies.” The episcopal question, 
under the guise of a controversy be- 
tween Apthorpe and Mayhew, was in 
its second year. What a turbid and 
ominous season for an historian to be 
born in! 

And then, just in the very flush of 
youth, just in the age when that Lap- 
land song proves truest, 
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“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” 


the battle of Lexington was fought. 
And next, just as he was coming, at 
Yale, under the eye of his future father- 
in-law, President Stiles, his own father 
died, leaving him for legacy the record 
of honorable service as gurgeon in the 
army of the Revolution. -The foot- 
prints of Dwight and Trumbull and 
Humphreys and Barlow, were still fresh 
in the halls of this early nurse of Ameri- 
can genius. The “ Conquest of Canaan” 
was daily growing under the eye of its 
aspiring author, Merry peals of approv- 
ing laughter had already greeted the 
first cantos of McFingal. Barlow was 
meditating the “ Vision of Columbus ;” 
and fond friends were confidently claim- 
ing a sprig from the young laurel for 
the genial Humphreys. 

Had these things nothing to do with 
the growth of this unfolding mind—no 
part in the shaping of its aspirations 
and hopes? Was there no subtle thread 
binding them all together, and connect- 
ing a great success with one question- 
able and one unquestionable failure ? 
Did young Holmes never think, as he 
listened to the praises of the three—and 
their praises were on many lips in those 
days—“ The poet’s place is taken; who 
shall take the historian’s ?” 

Mystery of the human heart, impene- 
trable, unfathomable! Laurels of Mil- 
tiades | how many sleepless nights have 
you cost the Miltiades of every age and 
of every field of human endeavor |! 

But there was another influence, and 
an acknowledged and accepted one. 

Among the great names of that pe- 
riod of our colonial history, which runs 
into the beginning of our national his- 
tory, there was none greater in the 
world of letters than the name of Ezra 
Stiles. Born under the “ blue laws,” he 
accepted their rigorous interpretation 
of Christian duty; but born, too, with 
a thirst for knowledge and a sincere 
reverence for all its forms, his vigorous 
mind soon outgrew the uncongenial re- 
straint, and the stern theologian became 
the true Christian. How wide the 
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range of his inquiries, how comprehen- 
sive the grasp of his intellect, how va- 
ried his reading, and how profound his 
researches, his pupil has told us in his 
first essay in historical composition. 
Oriental learning was in its dawn 
amongst us, but Stiles made himself 
master of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and addressed to Sir William 
Jones written inquiries upon the Sans- 
crit. Franklin sent him a Fahrenheit 
thermometer, and he immediately began 
a course of observations with it, which 
he continued through a series of years. 
Knowledge for knowledge sake, a pas- 
sionate longing to trace the history and 
penetrate to the reason of things, seems 
to have directed the employment of all 
his leisure hours; the others were giv- 
en, during the first part of his life, to 
his pulpit and his parishioners, and, 
when he became President of Yale, to 
his pupils. Forty manuscript volumes 
bear witness to his industry. Were 
these stores of learning, and this assidu- 
ous gathering of them, of no account 
in the daily intercourse of teacher and 
pupil ? 

But there was another treasure under 
the venerable President’s control, whose 
influence upon the pupil’s mind could 
not be called in question. He had 
daughters, and—the exact when, wheth- 
er as junior or senior, or candidate for 
orders, we do not know—the young stu- 
dent could not look upon Mary Stiles 
without saying to himself that it would 
be a great thing to be the son-in-law of 
such a man and the husband of such a 
maiden. Long or short, there must have 
been some pleasant scenes in the court- 
ship, some efforts, on the part of the 
young student, to listen respectfully to 
the father’s disquisitions on Hebrew 
and Syriac and Arabic, all of which, he 
confidently asserted, could be learnt in 
less time than a single modern language, 
and to read the while—Arabic was noth- 
ing to it—the secret meaning that lurk- 
ed in the eye of the daughter. But per- 
haps the Doctor remembered that, al- 
though old now, he had once been 
young, and withdrew considerately to 
his study. However this may be, he 
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smiled upon the lovers, “I have mar- 
ried my daughter Mary,” he writes, in 
his reflections on his sixty-fourth birth- 
day, “ to the Rev. Mr, Holmes, and part- 
ed with them both for the distant and 
dangerous climate of Georgia.” Is there 
not a touch of professional pride in the 
Reverend? There surely is of pathos 
in the “ parted with them both;” and, 
as I read the “ distant and dangerous,” 
as connected with Georgia, I can hardly 
help thinking that Goldsmith’s 


“ Thro’ torrid tracts with fainting steps they go 
Where wild Altamah murmurs to their woe” 


was running in the good man’s head, 
and adding the strength of a vivid pic- 
ture to the pious ejaculation with which 
the paragraph closes: “I commend them 
to the grace of God.” 

And thus responsible life was fairly 
begun: a wife to love and provide for, 
a congregation to watch over and guide, 
How the heart must have sent out its 
tendrils under the hourly influence of 
such inspirations! This Georgia life 
must have had its share in the growth 
of his mind. The negro and cotton 
were already in the half-peopled State, 
and he must often have heard the plant- 
er say, “Shall we ever be able to get 
that little black seed out of the cotton- 
pod fast enough to make our negroes 
and our broad fields profitable?” And 
even now, on the banks of the Savan- 
nah, under the roof under which the 
Rhode Island Greene died, a Connecti- 
cut boy, who had followed close upon 
Holmes’ footprints at Yale, had heard 
the anxious question, and was working 
out the answer. The young clergyman 
saw the struggle between the produc- 
tive power of nature and the controlling 
power of man; saw the current of agri- 
culture and commerce suddenly turned 
by the application of a simple machine, 
which the dullest intellect could under- 
stand and the most awkward hand 
could manage. Could he see it without 
connecting it with the revolution pro- 
duced by Arkwright and Hargreaves 
and Crompton, and seeing the whole 
question of man’s conquest and control 
of the physical world rise up before his 
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historical mind in all the grandeur of 
its proportions, and before his devout 
mind in all the energy of its mysterious 
suggestions ? 

Connecticut was not alone, then, in 
moulding the future annalist of the New 
World.’ Massachusetts’ share comes 
next; and, after an interval of five 
years, we find him right under the 
shadow of Harvard, as pastor of the 
First Congregationalist church at Cam- 
bridge. He found Greek in high honor 
under President Willard, who, loving 
mathematics and astronomy as well as 
he loved Homer and Demosthenes, 
could see no reason why literature and 
science should not live together in 
harmonious appreciation. What a 
change from the semi-exile of Midway! 
By-and-by the great Unitarian move- 
ment begins its brilliant career, impos- 
ing new tasks and involving severe trials 
for the son of orthodox Yale. But he 


believed that it was not without a di- 
rect purpose that Christ said, “In my 


Father’s house are many mansions,” and 
held bravely and firmly and charitably 
the course which his conscience enjoined. 

Another and one of the bitterest of 
life’s sorrows had befallen him. His 
wife died, and, although time brought 
its consolations, the tears that he shed 
at her grave left, as such tears always 
do, traces that are never effaced. Mys- 
terious wings hovered over him when 
he stood once more before the altar. 
There could be no present or future for 
him now, in which the past had not its 
part. And thus the years glided away, 
neither too swiftly nor too slowly, but 
maturing precious fruit both for his 
here and his hereafter. 

The “ Annals” had been written and 
published, and accepted as authority. 
His name had become permanently as- 
sociated with American history. Men 
quoted him with confidence in the ac- 
curacy of his statements and the dili- 
gence with which he had studied his 
facts. Let us remember, too, that this 
is the first authoritative work from an 
American pen which covered the whole 
field of American history, beginning 
with Columbus and coming down to 
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the author’s own times, Let us remem- 
ber it, too, as no slight proof of his 
qualifications, that he wrote annals, and 
not a history. The time for history was 
not yet come, for the connection of 
events was not yet seen. But the na- 
tion wished to know, year by year, how 
it had grown up from colonies to States ; 
to know more familiarly the names and 
acts of its great men.- And he told 
them, and told them so fully, that it 
may well be doubted whether the work 
can ever be done again in this form. 
The history is not yet written, but the 
annals are. He has bridged over the 
chasm which separates us from Colum- 
bus and the Cabots and the Mayflower. 
Future annalists may reédit, may fill up 
the inevitable gaps which the publica- 
tion of new and fuller documents has 
revealed ; they may, and must, continue 
him ; but if they are wise, they will be- 
gin where he left off, and not waste their 
time in trying to do over again what 
he has done so thoroughly and.so well. 

How clearly he saw the grandeur of 
his subject! “A New World has been 
discovered, which has been receiving 
inhabitants from the Old more than 
three hundred years. A new empire 
has arisen, which has been a theatre of 
great actions and stupendous events, 
That remarkable discovery, those events 
and actions, can now be accurately as- 
certained, without recourse to such le- 
gends as have darkened and disfigured 
the early annals of most nations.” This 
is surely a very dignified exposition of 
his subject. 

And for his method. “It has been 
uniformly my aim to trace facts, as much 
as possible, to their source. Original 
authorities, therefore, when they could 
be obtained, have always had prefer- 
ence.” ‘You feel that this is true; and 
how unconscious he seems all the while 
of the wide range of research and read- 
ing that he really claims for himself. 
As he conceives it, it is the historian’s 
duty, and he makes no boast of doing 
his duty. Dwell for a moment on the 
next sentence, and see with what cxqui- 
site simplicity he apologizes for his 
learning—a healthy example, not always 
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followed by his successors. ‘ Some au- 
thors of this character wrote in foreign 
languages; and this circumstance may 
be an apology for the occasional intro- 
duction of passages that will not be 
generally understood. . . The nu- 
merous references may have the appear- 
ance of superfluity, perhaps of ostenta- 
tion.” No; not in you, sincere and 
single-hearted man! “Professions of 
impartiality,” he continues, “ are of lit- 
tle significance. Although not con- 
scious of having recorded one fact 
without such evidence as was satisfac- 
tory to my own mind, or of having sup- 
pressed one which appeared to come 
within the limits of my design, yet I do 
not flatter myself with the hope of ex- 
emption from error.” 

Errors will, indeed, creep in, despite 
the historian’s care and love of truth; 
but you, at least, will not hesitate to 
accept the correction as a kind office, 
and the corrector as a friend. “It is 
but just, however, to observe, that, had 
I possessed the requisite intelligence, 
more names of eminence would have 
been introduced, more ancient ‘settle- 
ments noticed, and the States in the 
Federal Union more proportionally re- 
spected. For any omissions, or other 
faults which have not this apology, the 
extent of the undertaking may obtain 
some indulgence.” 

These lines were written on the 10th 
of October, 1805. Twenty-three years 
afterwards, he wrote the preface to his 
enlarged edition, and told how the 
“ additions, which have been made to 
the libraries in Cambridge and Boston 
within the last twenty years, have fur- 
nished me with new sources of histori- 
cal information, and with facilities for 
making use of them.” 

While he was thus continuing his life- 
work with the same ardor with which 
he had begun it, what changes were go- 
ing on around him! The population 
of the country had risen from a little 
below four millions to nearly thirteen. 
New territories had been formed out of 
forests, and new States out of territo- 
ries. The flag of the Union was to be 
found on every sea, her commerce in 
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every port; and—hardest task and 
greatest triumph of all—her Irving and 
her Cooper were printed and read and 
admired in England. Trumbull was 
still living, but McFingal, though not 
forgotten, was little known. The “Con- 
quest of Canaan” had passed into the 
domain of literary curiosities, as a book 
to be known by its title-page, and found 
now and then on the shelves of some 
curious collector. The “ Vision of Co- 
lumbus” had expanded into the “ Co- 
lumbiad,” and come forth in classic 
quarto ; but, although brilliant with gilt 
and adorned with elaborate engravings, 
it slept quietly by the side of its sister 
epic. “Manibus date papavera plenis.” 
A new poetry had arisen. Bryant had 
written the Thanatopsis; Percival, the 
first number of Clio; Longfellow his 
earlier poems in the United States Lite- 
rary Gazette ; Willis his Scripture scenes; 
Dana both prose and verse, and too lit- 
tle of both. But, in his own field, the 
faithful annalist was still alone. 

Nine more years were granted him, 
some of them years of pleasant labor in 
his favorite pursuits. New laborers 
had come, meanwhile, to join him in it. 
Pitkins had published his “ Civil His- 
tory of the United States.” Bancroft’s 
first volume had come to awaken ex- 
pectations that have never been fulfilled. 
Sparks was laying deep and sure founda- 
tions for the “ History of the Revolu- 
tioh.” But, all the while, the value of 
the “Annals” grew more apparent, as 
the work of an earnest, laborious life, 
bearing witness throughout to the sound 
judgment, the sincere love of truth, the 
liberality of mind, and the unostenta- 
tious learning of its author. 

And thus, having finished his ap- 
pointed task, honored, respected, be- 
loved, and full of years, he laid him 
calmly down at the touch of disease ; 
and just as the bell which, through more 
than a quarter of a century, had sum- 
moned him weekly to the pulpit, was 
sending forth its Sabbath morning call, 
the eyes that had so often looked down 
from that pulpit with the tender yearn- 
ings of Christian love and the calm re- 
liance of Christian faith, closed forever. 
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Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings. Bryant. 

Music is sometimes called the daugh- 
ter of heavenly spheres; but if that is 
her true home, then men must have 
come from very different spheres, for in 
none of the arts do we meet with a 
greater variety of tastes. Chinese sing- 
ing sounds to our ear like heart-rending 
squealing ; and a Persian ambassador, 
not so very long ago, listened with de- 
light to the tuning of instruments in the 
orchestra of the great opera at Paris, 
but lost his enthusiasm as soon as the 
overture began, and left the house dis- 
gusted with the discordant noises. 

Nature does not guide us,. for the 
sounds she produces differ mainly in 
the greater or lesser regularity with 
which they are repeated. The patter- 
ing of rain-drops on the roof is a spas- 
modic explosion of short dissonant 
notes; in the purling of a brook and 
the rustling of leaves, the transitions 
are softer and less sudden, while the 
howling of the wind presents sounds 
which change continually, rising and 
sinking gradually, but without regular- 
ity or rhythm. Hence the difference 
between mere noise anda sound. If we 
let a piece of wood fall on the ground, 
we hear a noise; but if we drop seven 
small pieces of equal size, but different 
thickness, in the same manner, we hear 
distinctly a regular scale, although each 
sound by itself does not produce a mu- 
sical impression. The so-called straw- 
fiddle, consisting of wooden staves 
which are struck with cork hammers, 
does not sound unpleasantly. The Chi- 
nese even string small pebbles on wires, 
and strike them in a prescribed order 
with a small mallet; the music is sweet 
enough to please even fastidious ears, 
In our orchestras also there are instru- 
ments the soleuse of whichis themarking 
of time by rhythmical noises; such are 
the cymbals, castanets, and kettle-drums, 
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Inorganic nature produces only noises 
—no musical sounds. The rolling thun- 
der, the fury of the tempest, the rustling 
of leaves in a forest, the pleasant prattle 
of a mountain brook, and the mighty 
roar of the ocean—all these are nothing 
more than a mass of confused noises. 
It is only occasionally that mere acci- 
dent lends to these sounds a musical 
character. Such were the utterances of 
the Memnon statue at the rising of the 
sun, and such are the sounds heard in 
the famous Fingal Cave on the island 
of Staffa. The rear of this cave is 
dark, and perfectly cut off from the 
outer world, while prismatic pillars of 
basalt form something which resembles 
an organ. Upon penetrating to the 
farthest end of the cave, a wide open- 
ing is seen almost on a level with the 
surface of the water, from which har- 
monious sounds are heard whenever 
the waves wash over the edge, and 
water falls into the abyss beyond. It 
is this circumstance which has given the 
grotto in Welsh the name of Llaimh- 
binn, or Cave of Music. 

In like manner, the winds of heaven 
may be forced to utter harmonious 
sounds by offering them a so-called 
olian harp, invented by Athanasius 
Kircher. The instrument consists sim- 
ply of a wooden frame, with a thin 
sounding-board, and an arbitrary num- 
ber of catgut strings stretched over two 
bridges near the small end. If this 
wind-harp, as it is often called, is placed 
in such a manner before a half-open 
window, or in an opening of a turret, 
that the current of air strikes it side- 
ways, it sends forth a great variety of 
harmonious notes. in several octaves. 
The telegraph-wires of our day pro- 
duce, for like reasons, a humming noise, 
which is not always unmusical; but 
here electricity is said to lend its power- 
ful aid. 

The animal world abounds, on the 
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contrary, in countless noises, from the 
coarse and repulsive grunt to the exqui- 
site music of accomplished songsters. 
Many animals, it is well known, learn 
to imitate human speech, but there re- 
mains always this difference between the 
speech of man and that of animals, that 
the voice of the former is free and at 
his command, while the latter cry and 
howl and sing as a matter of necessity. 
No animal utters a sound without being 
forced to do so by some affection, be it 
love or wrath or suffering. Even when 
birds hear a harp or a flute, and then 
begin to vie with their sounds, it is 
only because their imagination has been 
so violently excited that they cannot 
remain silent any longer. It has been 
said, that the same rule might apply to 
many a garrulous person, who cannot 
keep his mouth shut; but the resem- 
blance is only on the surface. 

On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that most animals speak very in- 
telligibly for each other. The warning 
cluck of the hen, the absurd gobbling 
of the wild turkey, the bell of the deer 
—all these voices are well understood by 
those for whom they are intended. It is 
true, they only convey sentiments, and 
not ideas, but in this they resemble the 
utterances of very young children. The 
storks of Europe assemble on convenient 
meadows, range themselves in large half- 
circles, and listen to speeches delivered 
by their elders, or hold solemn council 
witheachother. Awoodpecker laughs al- 
most like a man; the mocking-bird lite- 
rally mocks other animals by parodying 
their voices; and the cock of the barn- 
yard converses with his hens, like a sul- 
tan in his harem, “ We learn polite- 
ness from the cock,” says the Talmud, 
« for he caresses his little wife, and tries 
to win her affections. What does he 
say to her, do you think? He says: 
‘Tll buy you a dress long enough to 
trail on the ground.’ And then he 
adds, shaking his head, ‘May my comb 
drop off if I do not buy it when I have 
the money !’” 

The various voices of animals have 
been discussed, till the books written 
on the subject would form a respectable 
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library. Much of what is said has no 
better foundation than the author's fan- 
cy ; but it cannot be denied that certain 
individuals seem to have received from 
nature a keener ear for nature’s sounds, 
and a power of making themselves un- 
derstood by animals, which are denied 
to the majority of men. Jules Richard 
tells us of an humble official in a pub- 
lic hospital, who claimed to be able to 
converse with cats, dogs, and especially 
monkeys. The narrator received an in- 
vitation from him to accompany him to 
the Jardin des Plantes, and followed 
him to the barrier around the famous 
Monkey-house. The old man uttered a 
most extraordinary sound, deep down 
in his throat, and immediately four 
monkeys sat down in front of him; he 
spoke again, and three more came; he 
repeated the same sounds, and at last 
the whole population of the colossal 
cage sat in long rows before the strange 
man, Then he addressed them soberly 
and solemnly; the brutes crossed their 
hands on their knees, laughed, gesticu- 
lated, and—answered. When the old 
man at last made a motion to go away, 
the monkeys became evidently alarmed, 
and, upon his leaving the open space 
before the house, real cries of anguish 
were heard. The animals climbed up 
on the wires and poles, and looked after 
their friend from their vantage-ground 
as long as he could be seen. 

Other animals have given concerts— 
very much against their will, it must be 
added. An old chronicle furnishes an 
account of one given at Brussels, in 
1549, on the Sunday after Ascension, in 
honor of a miracle-working image of 
the Virgin. A man, dressed as a bear, 
played on an organ; the organ consist- 
ed of twenty cats. They were confined 
in separate cells, while their tails had 
strings fastened to them, which were 
twisted around the keys of the organ. 
Whenever the bear struck the latter, 
some of the tails were pulled, and their 
owners at once began to squeal piteous- 
ly. Young pigs were in like manner 
forced to squeak for the pleasure of a 
French monarch in his sickness. In 
Antwerp the custom prevailed formerly, 
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on St. Domergus’ Day, to tie a host of 
small birds with their feet to the branch- 
es of a large tree which was placed in 
the chapel of the saint. During divine 
service, children were made to dance 
around and to try to catch the birds, 
which, of course, produced an atrocious 
noise; but the good people believed 
they afforded the saint a most delight- 
ful enjoyment. Another instance of 
strange tastes in music is found in the 
famous work of the Jesuit Kircher, which 
he calls his “‘ Musurgie.” He describes 
the Ai of South America, and speaks 
enthusiastically of its voice, which, he 
says, consists of six beautiful clear notes 
in regular cadence. When the Span- 
iards first came to America, they thought 
there were people living in those forests 
who practised singing at night. “If 
music had been invented in America,” 
he adds, “I should not hesitate to de- 
clare that it had originated with the 
marvellous song of this animal.” The 
reverend father has a number of such 


pleasant surprises in his book. Thus 
he insists upon a perfect correspondence 
between the voice and the character of 


aman. Powerful bass voices, he says, 
belong, according to Aristotle, to asses 
only, since the ass has such a voice, and 
is impudent and disagreeable. Men 
whose voices begin low and then rise 
high, are angry and melancholy, like ox- 
en; while a high voice, without strength, 
betrays a womanish disposition. For- 
tunately, he admits that the voice may 
be trained, and the character thus be 
improved. 

Among animals, birds are most libe- 
rally endowed by nature in point of 
voice. Parrots, it is well known, imi- 
tate the human voice to perfection, but 
they repeat every thing they hear, and 
the stories about their superior intelli- 
gence are all more or less fabulous, A 
French sea-captain, who loved music 
without being able to distinguish cor- 
rect or false notes, had a parrot, who 
sang after him the refrain of an old 
drinking song, 


Quand je bois du vin clairet, 
Tout tourne au cabaret, 
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and copied the false notes of its master 
so faithfully, that he excited invariably 
the inexhaustible laughter of all who 
knew the bird and its owner. No man 
could ever have been able to sing so 
admirably false. 

Birds which have a thick, rounded 
tongue, like the jay, the pie, and the 
raven, learn to speak more or less dis- 
tinctly ; while birds with cloven tongues 
learn more easily to whistle. Our 
American mocking:-bird surpasses them 
all; he sings and speaks not only with 
equal facility, but imitates all noises, 
from the flute-like song of the night- 
ingale to the rumbling of a heavily- 
laden cart on the pavement of a street, 
and even gesticulates at the time, as if 
he knew what he was doing. The 
nightingale is the queen of European 
birds; her song is unsurpassed ia real 
beauty and sweetness of sound, and, 
withal, so loud that it reaches as far as 
the human voice. Pliny tells us that 
the sons of the Emperor Claudius owned 
several nightingales who spoke Greek 
and Latin, but they cannot have been 
the birds which bear that name now, 
for they are not known to learn to speak 
in our day. Next to the nightingale, 
the skylark is most highly praised in 
Europe, and deserves the popular es- 
teem in which it is held, not only for 
the beauty and exuberant cheerfulness 
of its song, but also for the rare perse- 
verance with which it sings almost un- 
interruptedly from early Spring to late 
in Autumn. The skylark sings only in 
the clear, blue ether; the higher it 
mounts, the greater efforts the brave 
little fellow makes to be heard, and 
finally it seems determined to verify the 
poet’s words, 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 


for its song is still audible when the 
tiny bird has long since vanished from 
sight. Hence, also, the pretty though 
fanciful imitation of the song by the 
French author, Du Bartas, who says: 

La gentille alouette, avec son tirelire, 

Tirelire, relire et tirelirant, tire 


Vers la vofite du ciel; puis son vol en ce lieu 
Vire et semble vous dire: adieu, adieu, adieu! 
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Very different from the lark’s merry 
song, and yet characteristic of the sur- 
roundings, is the strange voice of the 
bell-bird of Brazil, whose voice sounds 
exactly like the ringing of a bell, and 
may be heard, at times, for miles, Every 
morning its loud call resounds over the 
vast plains, and even at midday, when 
all other animals sink, overcome by the 
day’s heat, into silent stupor, its cry 
still continues its fanciful rhythm—a 
piercing note, then a minute’s pause ; 
another note and another cry, and then 
a third; after this follows an interval 
of six or eight minutes’ silence, and 
then the three spasmodic cries are re- 
peated. 

The ancients added to the number of 
singing-birds the swan, although they 
ascribed to him the power of song only 
at the moment of death. There seems 
to be no foundation whatever to this 
statement, and yet, in popular language, 
the last effort of expiring genius con- 
tinues to be called his swan’s song. 
Buffon, it is true, said that, amid the 
trumpet-like blasts which wild swans 
utter when marshalling their hosts in 
the air, there may be discovered certain 
harmonious modulations; to the com- 
mon ear, however, they are impercepti- 
ble. 

The ancients seem to have had alto- 
gether different views from ours as to 
the sweetness of sounds, To them there 
was music in the song of the tree-crick- 
et, and Anacreon dedicated to the in- 
sect, of which Tennyson says, 


At eve a dry cicada sung, 


one of his sweetest odes. ‘“ Oh, blessed 
tree-locust,” he says, “ thou who singest 
like a queen upon the high tops of trees, 
feeding on dew: the Muses love thee, 
and Phebus Apollo, who gave thee thy 
melodious song.” Homer also com- 
pares the insinuating eloquence of the 
old men of Troy to the rival songs of. 
the cicadas. One of these remarkable 
songsters—if the shrill, grating sound 
produced by the friction of membranes 
near the abdomen really entitles them 
to such a name—was, according to an 
old legend, sent by the gods to decide a 
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contest between two renowned players 
and the cithern, One of the rivals had 
the misfortune that a string of his in- 
strument broke while he played, where- 
upon the gods despatched a cicada, who 
took the place of the missing string, 
and sang its part so sweetly that the 
owner won the coveted prize. To our 
ear the noise of the tree-locust is any 
thing but sweet; in the south of Eu- 
rope, as well as with us, the dry, harsh 
noise is associated with great heat and 
parching drought, and its monotonous 
repetition becomes easily irksome, if 
not intolerable. This genuine ventrilo- 
quist is often confounded by the igno- 
rant with the true locust, which pro- 
duces a similar noise, but for another 
purpose and by different means. All 
the springers, namely, when they wish 
to mate, call their females by a chirp 
produced by the friction of their hard, 
thickly-veined wing:covers. It is the 
green field-locust which natives of Af- 
rica often carefully raise in miniature 
cages, because their monotonous love- 
gong helps to lull these cannibals to 
sleep. The nomadic locust, on the con- 
trary—the terror of all farmers and gar- 
deners in Eastern lands—produces a 
much louder noise, by rubbing its hard 
leg against the horny wing-covers, very 
much as a violinist’s bow passes over 
the strings of his instrument. A kind 
of tiny drum, with a thin skin stretched 
over it, serves to increase the odd 
sounds, which vary greatly as the owner 
tries to allure a youthful beauty or de- 
fies a dangerous rival. The Persian 
Yersin has reduced their chirping to 
notes, as Charles Butler, in his “ Female 
Monarchy,” writes down the humming 
of swarming bees, and ‘states exactly 
how the young queen begs her mother 
to let her take a swarm from the old 
stock, and what the old lady replies. 
Amphibia are by no means silent ; 
even the hideous crocodile has its regis- 
ter of notes, from the cat-like cry of 
the young monster just slipping out of 
its egg, to the roar of the old man-eater. 
Even in Egypt, passers-by are occasion- 
ally taken in by their cries, which at 
times sound exactly like the whine of 
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young children. Most lizards utter 
notes either when taken up roughly, or, 
as Anquetil reports, in anticipation of 
earthquakes. Serpents generally can 
only hiss, although our own pet friend, 
the rattlesnake, has a musical instru- 
ment of its own, on which it gives fair 
warning before it strikes, and hence has 
earned the respect of the Indians, who 
call it a gentleman, because it never at- 
tacks by stealth. Frogs, it is well 
known, have not only their love-songs, 
unattractive as they appear to our ear, 
but perform regular concerts during the 
warm summer nights. They evidently 
derive great pleasure from their efforts, 
and try to outsing their rivals—a ten- 
dency which literally silences man and 
beast in tropical countries. Nor is it 
true that fish are mute; so far from it, 
quite a number of them utter more or 
less distinct sounds, mainly at the time 
of spawning, and both sexes seem to be 
equally favored in this respect. The 
umber-fish, so called because they pass 
through the water like faint shadows, 
congregate at certain seasons, and com- 
bine in producing what may be literally 
called unearthly noises, from which cir- 
cumstance they are also sometimes call- 
ed organ-fish. 

Thus there are a thousand voices con- 
tinually swelling the great anthems 
which Nature sings to its Creator by 
day and by night. For, even when we 
fancy that all is still and silent around 
us, in deepest solitude, in the darkest 
night, on the highest mountain-top, 
there are still sounds uttered which may 
not lie within the compass of all ears, 
but which become distinctly audible 
when our hearing is properly attuned. 
For, 2s there are sounds so low or so 
high that the human ear cannot per- 
ceive them, so we are apt to listen only 
to those sounds which we expect; and 
others, heard perhaps by a person stand- 
ing near us, escape our attention. 

Every region, moreover, has its own 
acoustic nature—large cities have an in- 
cessant roar, now low and deep, now 
loud and overwhelming, the “ confuse 
sous urbis ”—the result of the unceas- 
ing activity of hundred thousands of 
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men, as the beehive resounds with the 
hum of busy laborers. The roar of 

London may be heard for miles and 
miles; and yet Paris noises are louder, 

because the city is largely built upon an 
elastic soil, which overhangs the cata- 
combs, and serves, like a sounding- 

board, to increase the sound. The coun‘ 
try, on the other hand, is filled with 

Nature’s own voices, the singing of 

birds, the cries of animals, the purling 
of.the brook, and the music of the wind 

in the branches of trees. In wilder re- 

gions, and especially in South America, 

more powerful voices claim the prece- 

dence, as Humboldt describes so graphi- 
cally in his “Cosmos.” He was en- 
camping for the night under the open 
sky, in a sandy plain on the banks of 

the Apure, and in close neighborhood to 
a magnificent forest. The moon was 
shining brightly, and deep silence reign- 
ed all around, broken only now and 
then by the snorting of sweet-water 
dolphins. Towards midnight, how- 

ever, the forest awoke of a sudden with 
such a medley of fierce cries and terri- 
ble noises, that sleep was out of ques- 
tion. It was a fearful concert of all the 
utterances with which animals may be 
endowed, from the hoarse gargling noise 
of the aheates to the flute-like mourning 
and wailing of little sapajou-monkeys ; 

from the roar of the American tiger, the 
peccary, and the sloth, to the piercing 
cries of countless parrots and other 
birds. At times the caguar’s roar was 
heard high up in the top branches of 
trees, and then it was always accompa- 

nied by the screaming of monkeys as 
they tried to escape from the murder- 

er’s stealthy paw. The Indians ascribe 
this fearful noise to the effect which 
moonlight has on the beasts of the for- 
est; but it rises to the highest pitche 
during a pouring rain, or when, amid 
heavy claps of thunder, lightning sud- 
denly strikes and illumines the deep for- 

est. 

Noon, on the contrary, presents in 
the tropics a striking contrast, for then 
the intolerable heat of the sun drives 
all animals to seek the shade of the jun- 
gle and the forest, and even the birds 
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creep under the leaves and into small 
crevices to escape from the death-bear- 
ing rays. Their place is swiftly filled 
with lizards and salamanders of every 
hue and shape, who lie with panting, 
open mouth, motionless on the sand or 
on hot rocks, and seem to inhale the 
burning air with speechless delight. 
Yet, even then, the silence that seems 
to reign on earth is not absolute. Pan 
slumbers, but countless numbers of in- 
sects are still busy way down near the 
roots of grass and herbs. The atten- 
tive listener hears the incessant hum 
that still continues close to the ground ; 
in every bush, under the bark of trees, 
in the sand and the moss, and even 
close below the surface of the ground, 
life is still busy and sounds are still 
uttered. Such is the voice in which 
Nature converses with man. 

Man himself has at least two kinds 
of sounds, by which he can. make his 
thoughts and feclings known to others: 
one he calls language, the other music. 
In fact, however, music is a language, 
like all others, which makes up in soft- 
ness and beauty what it may lack in pre- 
cision and accuracy. It has been called, 
not inaptly, dreamy speech, 

The ancients comprehended under 
the term of music the harmonious order 
of all things, and hence included, be- 
sides the music of our day, dancing, 
poetry, and even the sciences, The 
great philosophers of Greece, hence, saw 
music in the whole system of the uni- 
verse, and bequeathed thus to posterity 
the mystic views of a harmony of the 
spheres and the music of the Cosmos, 
which was long the favorite theme of 
medigval writers, revived through the 
agency of Swedenborg, and will prob- 
ably long survive, in spite of our better 

®knowledge of the true nature of celes- 
tial bodies. Although music is exclu- 
sively man’s prerogative—the songs of 
angels cannot be of the same nature, 
though misacles may make them audi- 
ble to human ears—Nature was here also 
his tirst teacher. The singing of birds 
and the thousand sounds of lifeless na- 
ture led, no doubt, at an early period, 
to efforts at imitation. Diodorus re- 
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peats the popular legend which ascribes 
the invention of flutes to the ingenuity 
of a shepherd, who had listened with 
delight to the whispering of the wind 
in the reeds of a lake. String-instru- 
ments followed probably soon, and may, 
plausibly enough, have begun with the 
hollow shell of a tortoise, over which, 
accidentally, a string was stretched 
tightly. The Bible tells us, in like 
manner, of Jubal, the jubilant, the mu- 
sician, “the father of all such as han- 
dle the harp and the organ,” who was 
descended from Cain through his pa- 
rents Lamech and Adah—a fact which 
has led many astern Puritan and dreamy 
fanatic to attribute all manner of evil 
effects to the cultivation of arts, and 
especially of music. 

The origin of music is thus naturally 
lost in the dark night of man’s earliest 
history ; but the effects it has ever pro- 
duced on his mind. have also been no- 
ticed from time immemorial. Unlike 
modern writers, who see in music the 
only one, pure art, which cannot, by 
any ingenuity and craft of men, be em- 
ployed for vile or mean purposes, Plato 
fancied that certain notes called forth 
pride and low passions, while others 
stimulated the nobler affections. He 
went so far in his apprehensions on this 
score, that he feared a reform in music 
might lead to a revolution in the state, 
unconscious of the dangers with which, 
if his fears were founded, the author of 
the “ music of the future” would have 
threatened Europe. The Greeks, at all 
events, gave a practical form to their 
views on the subject, for all their laws 
and regulations, as well as their legends 
and traditions, were carefully put in 
verse and set to music, so that they 
could be publicly recited by the agency 
of numerous choirs, with instrumental 
accompaniment. The Chosen People 
observed the same custom, mainly for 
the purpose of thus making abstract 
dogmas attractive, and impressing 
them, at the same time, more forcibly 
on the minds of the hearers. It is ques- 
tionable whether the same happy effect 
may be expected from the recent at- 
tempt, by one of our native artists, to 
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arrange the Constitution of the United 
States in the form of a symphony. 

The fundamental idea of the ancients 
in regard to the power of music was 
this: that the human soul had been 
created in perfect harmony; that this 


harmony was more or less destroyed by | 


its contact with earthly life, and that 
music alone had the divine power to 
restore its pristine purity and perfec- 
tion. Modern theories, on the contrary, 
look upon music as the language of an- 
gels and sinless beings, with whom man 
dwelt before he was sent into this wick- 
ed world, and teach that a few strains 
and faint echoes still linger in his mind, 
which he tries to utter by means of the 
beautiful art. All nations, however, 
agree upon the almost magic power in- 
dwelling in music. Now it enables 
Orpheus to tame the wild beasts of the 
forest and to induce rocks and mighty 
irees to join in merry dance, and now it 
enables Amphion to build the walls of 
Thebes, the stones following willingly 
the impulse given by the sounds of his 
lyre. In one age music thus builds cit- 
ies; in another it casts down the walls 
of Jericho. In distant Finland the god 
Wainamonen strikes his cithern, and 
the waves of the sea grow calm, the 
trees wave their branches in time with 
his strains, the bears remain motionless 
in the forests, and at last the god him- 
self is so deeply moved, that he sheds a 
torrent of tears, which instantly change 
into pearls. India is full of extrava- 
gant myths connected with the power 
of music, not over men only, but over 
the gods themselves, and speaks of a 
famous singer, whose charms were so 
potent, that once, when he recited a 
song dedicated to Night, the sun hid 
itself, and deep darkness spread around 
him as far as his voice reached. 

At other times music inflames or 
soothes the passions of men. David’s 
harp calmed the storm in Saul’s ficrce 
heart, and the great tenor, Farinelli, 
conquered the tempests in the bosom 
of King Philip V. of Spain. A famous 
musician could rouse Alexander the 
Great to madness by the mere style of 
his performance, and calm him again 
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by returning to the manner of the Lydi- 
ans; and Terpander quelled a rebellion 
in Sparta promptly by singing some 
verses, accompanied by his cithern, A 
German author, who quotes this anec- 
dote, naively suggests that the police of 
his native land had perhaps better be 
armed with fiutes and guitars hereafter, 
instead of their massive and dangerous 
clubs. 

The ancient poem of the Gudrun, one 
of the noblest songs ever sung by men 
of our race, praises the power of an old 
sea-king, Haraud, whose voice had such 
magic power that, when he sang, the 
wild beasts in the woods came forth, 
and the birds in the trees ceased their 
carols, in order to listen. One of the 
Provencal troubadours made good use of 
the mysterious power inherent in music. 
He was travelling through a dark for- 
est, when suddenly a band of robbers 
rushed forth, dragged him from his 
horse, took his money, stripped him of 
his clothing, and at last proposed to 
murder him in cold blood. Then Peter 
of Chateauneuf begged them at least to 
let him sing one more favorite song be- 
fore he must die. The robbers consent- 
ed, and he sang, accompanying himself 
with the cithern, a song which he im- 
provised on the spot; it touched them 
so deeply that. they gave him his life, 
returned him his property, and dismiss- 
ed him with great admiration and rey- 
erence. 

More familiar is the story of the rat- 
catcher, wh», in the year 460, appeared 
in Hameln, in Saxony, and offered, for 
a slight compensation, to rid the town 
of the countless rats with which it was 
infested. The inhabitants willingly 
agreed to his terms. The stranger then 
drew a flute from his bag, and played 
upon his uncouth instrument a quaint 
melody ; immediately the rats came out 
from all the houses and barns, and rush- 
ed into a river near by, where they were 
drowned. When he had made an end 
of them all, he demanded his pay, but 
the avaricious and dishonest citizens re- 
fused to pay him more than a very small 
sum, He made no reply, but on the 
next day he came, drew another uncouth 
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fife from his bag, and began to play. 
Immediately all the children in town, 
between four and twelve years, came 
forth from their houses and followed 
him through the streets, out of town, to 
the foot of a mountain, and there the 
fifer and his followers disappeared for- 
ever. The parents wept and wailed, 
but all was in vain. 

But we need not go back to the days 
of antiquity, or ancient legends, to find 
examples of the magic power of music. 
Every body has heard of the Ranz des 
Vaches, which makes the children of 
Switzerland homesick unto death when 
they shear it in foreign lands, and led so 
many of the old Swiss Guard of the 
Bourbons in France to commit suicide, 
that at last the playing of the air by 
military bands had to be strictly pro- 
hibited. Nor must we forget the im- 
portance which all great generals attach 
to the effect of good music on their 
men, so that even the present-ruler of 
France has been compelled to reinstate 
the regimental bands which, in a mo- 
ment of economical zeal, had been part- 
ly abolished. Few men are insensible 
to the influence of quick, lively music ; 
it drives the blood faster through the 
veins, and rouses the most sluggish 
heart. Shakespeare called even the 
drum the great maker of courage, and 
history has more than is flattering to 
our race to tell of the blood. shed by men 
acting under the impulse given by the 
Marseillaise. Nevertheless, not all men 
are equally susceptible to the charms of 
music; but, where it is not, as often 
must be the case, purely the fault of the 
ear, it draws upon the unlucky man in 
popular estimation, at least, the well- 
known stigma, that 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

St. Augustine, from whom more Chris- 
tian charity might have been expected, 
accounts such insensible persons accurs- 
ed; but the example of great and other- 
wise richly-endowed men has taught us 
to seek the explanation rather in some 
organic defect. It is even a question, 
whether too great susceptibility is not, 
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perhaps, the more serious misfortune, 
Some persons cannot hear certain notes, 
or, at least, certain melodies, without 
being moved to tears; and even the 
health of others has been affected by 
one or the other instrument. Rousseau 
speaks of a lady who never heard music 
without having hysterics, and a well- 
known composer was cured of a dan- 
gerous fever by being forced to play 
some of his own compositions. The 
physicians of insane asylums are. iully 
familiar with the effects of music on 
their unfortunate patients, and employ 
it largely in their efforts to calm the 
more excitable sufferers. In the Middle 
Ages a number of diseases were consid- 
ered curable by music, including stu- 
pidity. Occasionally this opinion rest- 
ed upon mere superstition, as when 
Batisto Porta seriously states that a 
flute of hellebore cured dropsy, and one 
of poplar-wood was good for rheuma- 
tism; but when we are told that St. 
Vitus’ dance can be cured, perhaps ho- 
meopathically, by dancing-music, there 
is at least a grain of truth in the popu- 
lar fancy. The air prescribed in such 
cases is generally the Tarantella—a 
name derived from the poisonous spi- 
der, whose bite was in olden times be- 
lieved to be the cause of the terrible 
disease. When the latter was endemic 
in Italy, bands of musicians would wan- 
der up and down the peninsula, offer- 
ing their services to the atllicted ; now 
both the disease and the method of 
curing it have nearly fallen into ob- 
livion. 

The influence which music has on us 
is mainly exercised through the nervous 
system ; hence children, with their deli- 
cate, excitable nerves, are most easily 
impressed by it, lulled to sleep by @ 
simple lullaby, or frightened to death 
by a sudden cry. Montaigne’s father 
appreciated this so fully, that he order- 
ed his son to be awaked in the morning 
by pleasing music, hoping thus to pre- 
pare his mind for the day’s work with 
cheerfulness and clearness. But grown 
men are not less open to the happy in- 
fluences of music ; a hearty song, a rhyth- 
mic beating of the drum, or a clear 
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clanging of trumpets, are great helps 
on a long, weary march, as even keep- 
ing step relieves the fatigue consider- 
ably. Workmen.hoisting heavy weights, 
and sailors raising the anchor, sing to 
ease their task; and the negro, in the 
cornfield or the sugar-mill, is never hap- 
py unless he can shout his favorite 
melodies, 

Even animals are not insensible to the 
effects of musical sounds, and their sus- 
ceptibility rises in exact proportion to 
their general development. Birds, the 
legitimate musicians of Nature, learn 
the song of their parents, as well as 
those of other birds, and even sounds 
produced by men or instruments ; some 
sing alone, others in concert with friends. 
Among the larger animals the horse is 
most easily taught to adapt his move- 
ments to music, and a good circus rare- 
ly fails to have a thoroughbred mare 
who waltzes to perfection. This talent 
was not unknowz to the ancients, among 
whom a tradition was current that the 
Sybarites had their horses taught danc- 
ing by flute-players, especially employed 
for the purpose. One of these musi- 
cians, indignant at being ill-treated, de- 
serted to the enemies and persuaded 
them to declare war on Sybaris, prom- 
ising them an easy victory. He enlist- 
ed among them a band of flute-players, 
whom he taught the favorite airs of the 
Sybarites, and when the two armies 
stood in battle array opposite each oth- 
er, he ordered his band to play these 
melodies. Thereupon the horses of the 
Sybarites began to dance merrily, and, 
in the disorder, their masters were easily 
overpowered, and totally routed. Even 
stupid-looking oxen learn to value the 
cheering effects of a flute or a violin, as 
many 2 pioneer in the Far West has ex- 
perienced ; and the Arab, crossing the 
desert on his camel, induces the almost 
exhausted animal to make a last effort 
by singing as loud as he can. 

Dogs have a strange but varied sus- 
ceptibility for music, as Buffon already 
observed. Some are passionately fond 
of certain instruments, and come run- 
ning up in all haste when they sce the 
preparations for a concert. Others, 
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again, cannot bear them, and suffer mis- 
erably when they are played; they raise 
a terrible howl, and try to hide in the 
remotest corner. Still others have a 
strong antipathy against certain sounds 
only, and poodles and King Charles’ 
spaniels are said to be especially op- 
posed to the higher notes of a violin. 

The elephant is, in spite of his un- 
wieldy size and apparently inactive ear, 
a great lover of music; he not only 
learns to move in time, but even to ac- 
company the drum and the flute with 
certain inarticulate sounds. Buffon once 
caused a series of experiments to be 
made, in order to ascertain, at least, the 
individual taste of an elephant in the 
Jardin des Plantes. Simple melodies, 
played on the violin, seemed to give 
him great pleasure, while the variations 
made, apparently, no impression; but 
when a horn-player gave him a favorite 
air of those days, Charmante Gabrielle, 
he became very much excited, danced 
on his huge legs, and made even an 
effort to accompany the music with a 
few grunts; at last he put his trunk 
into the open end of the instrument, as 
if to draw out the music itself, and 
then caressed the player most tenderly, 
to show him his gratitude. 

Plutarch and Pliny abound with an- 
ecdotes concerning this love of music 
found among animals. The story of 
Arion and his dolphin is universally 
known, and the Middle Ages have add- 
ed largely to the number of similar fa- 
bles. More reliable are modern accounts 
of occasional effects produced by music, 
Such is the well-authenticated story of 
@ village musician, who returned late 
at night, somewhat tipsy, from a wed- 
ding, and fell, on his way through a 
dark forest, into a pit dug for wolves. 
The unfortunate man, becoming instant- 
ly sober, found that he was not alone in 
the pit, and instinctively seized his vio- 
lin, The wolf did not like the music, 
crept into the farthest corner, and howl- 
ed piteously. The poor fiddler, seeing 
that his life depended on his music, 
played indefatigably till day broke, but, 
alas! with it broke also one of his 
strings after the other! When, at last,' 
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help came, he was playing, like Paga- 
nivi, on a single string, and was so ex- 
hausted that the people who drew him 
up thought he had died in the process. 
Of the lower animals serpents are 
most famous for their love of music, 
which has led to their being regularly 
trained, by such means, to dance and to 
obey the orders of their masters. Liz- 
ards share this fondness with them, and 
in the South, and especially in the West 
Indies, negroes can at all times lure them 
from their hiding-places by gently whis- 
tling. Even hideous spiders have an 
ear for music. Michelet tells of one of 
them the following touching story: the 
famous violinist, Berthome, owed his 
early successes mainly to the strict se- 
clusion in which he was kept as a child. 
He had but one companion in his soli- 
tude, whose existence no one suspected 
—a small spider. At first it kept close 
to a corner of the wall; then it ad- 
vanced gradually upon the desk where 
the music lay, from thence to the boy 


himself, and finally upon the deft arm 
that wielded the bow. There it listen- 
ed, all attention, a deeply-moved, sym- 
pathizing amateur, representing a whole 
assembly. This is all an artist needs, 
in order to feel that his soul has a com- 


pavion. Unfortunately, one day, the 
boy’s stepmother brought a stranger 
into the room; she saw the sentimental 
spider at its post; a blow with the 
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slipper annihilated the assembly. The 
boy fainted, was laid up for three 
months, and his life was saved with 
difficulty. ; 

Such are some of the sounds which 
we hear, and such the remarkable effects 
which they produce upon men and ani- 
mals. The manner in which these im- 
pressions are made is still a mystery ; 
we do not know how sounds—mere 
waves of the air—can actually produce 
passions, soothe the excited and heal 
the diseased mind. The main agent 
is, in all probability, not the sound it- 
self, but the rhythm, which may be 
separated from the former as the out- 
line of a drawing may be seen without 
the coloring. Familiar airs, it is well 
known, may be divined by merely 
drumming, as it were, the rhythm on a 
window-pane. Certain motions of in- 
animate nature produce, hence, the 
same effect as music. The cascade that 
falls from a steep rocky height, the 
brook running merrily between sandy 
banks, or the waves which restlessly 
beat against the sea-shore, affect the 
soul like visible music. We can sit for 
hours watching the waves as they come, 
one by one, and ever try to catch each 
other without success, Their rhythmi- 
cal change produces a happy, soothing 
effect upon the mind, and teach us the 
power of regular, well-ordered motions 
upon the eye as well as upon the ear. 
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PAUL'S WOOING. 


Pau. did not know whether he was 
in the body or out of it. He had but 
one consciousness—this: that he had 
seen her—been near to her—spoken 
with her; that her eyes had looked 
up to his, full of a gentle kindness— 
yea, more than a kindness-~were they 
not full of an unspeakable sympathy ? 
He had seen her, he had been near her. 
Now, his only desire was to see her, to 
be near her, again. 

“ Why are you so still? If you are 
happy in the Lord, I should think you 
would say something,” said Tilda to 
Eirene the next morning, as the great 
Moloch of a wagon once more went on 
crunching roots and branches beneath 


it through the woods before sunrise. 
“Tt wasn’t my way, when I received the 


evidence. I was so happy, I couldn’t 
keep quiet. But you are different” (in 
a tone of disparagement). 
“Yes,” said Eirene, in a voice too far 
away to be reached by Tilda’s reproof. 
A few hours later, as she stood in her 
old place at work in the factory, John 


Mallane came to her side, and asked. 


her if she had enjoyed the camp-meet- 
ing. When she answered that she had, 
he asked her if she didn’t feel the need 
of a little vacation. “TI noticed, several 
weeks ago, that you were looking very 
tired,” he said. “If you would like to 
go home for three or four weeks, you 
can, and your wages may go on.” 

“ Oh, Mr, Mallane,” she exclaimed, in 
an effusion of gratitude, “that would 
be too much; the others—” 

“Never mind the others,” he inter- 
rupted ; “they are no concern of yours. 
If you would like to go, I think it will 
be better all around. ‘You certainly 
need the rest.” 

What he meant by the statement that 
her going would make it better all 
around, John Mallane did not explain. 


Had he so chosen he might have done 
it, by the fact that, an hour before, he 
had submitted to a very unmerciful at- 
tack from Mrs, Tabitha. 

“You will go on deaf and blind, 
John Mallane, till that girl is tied to 
the family. You don’t realize it; but 
I tell you, even now, there is no living 
with Paul because she is out of the 
house.” And she went on waxing more 
and more enraged at every word she 
uttered, until her husband ended it with 
his usual, “ Well, well, Tabitha, what 
do you want done ?” 

“T want you to send her home as 
straight as she can go; and, if you 
listen to me, you will never let her 
come back.” 

“To do that would be too cruel,” he 
replied ; “ but I will give her a vaca- 
tion while Paul is at home, if you say 
so, mother.” 

“T dosay so.” And she would have 
said a great deal more, but she knew 
that John Mallane “had put his foot 
down,” and that it was perfectly use- 
less to make further demands. 

That evening, at twilight, Paul sat 
on the door-step, smoking his cigar in 
a very uneasy state of mind. He did 
not know what to do with himself. 
Every impulse in him impelled him to 
walk over to the little house across the 
street, and yet he compelled himself to 
remain where he was. 

“ Haven’t I said every thing to her 
that I have aright to say?” he asked 
himself. “I told her what she had 
done for me—what she could do for me; 
asked her to be my friend. Of course, 
there is nothing more to be said.” 

But this conclusion did not soothe 
hini any. He felt an insane desire just 
to see her again. 

“Tf I could only sit down where she 
is, if I didn’t say a word, I shculd be 
contented,” he ejaculated mentally, as 
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‘ he sent some sudden whiffs of smoke 
into the air. Just then he heard Seth 
Goolve’s gate close with a ring. It was 
Tilda Stade, who shut it sharply for his 
benefit. She saw him distinctly, sitting 
there smoking, and the triumph in her 
breast would not be denied, for Eirene 
walked by her side with a satchel in 
her hand. She was going to Hilltop 
on the evening train, and Tilda was 
her body-guard to the station. If Paul 
could have seen the expression of her 
face as she turned toward the gate, 
while she passed swiftly on the other 
side of the street, he would have read, 
“Come, if you dare;” and, seeing it, 
would very likely have dared, if only 
out of defiance of his implacable ene- 
my. But Tilda’s glance of ire expend- 
ed itself in the dimness. He did not 
see it, yet he started with the impulse 
to go after them. 

“What's the use, while that dragon 
is with her?” he thought; and he set- 
tled back on the door-step, and puffed 
away on his cigar in profound thought. 

The afternoon of the next day Eirene 
sat by the open window of her own 
room at Hillside. Language is too poor 
to portray the beatitude of spirit which 
seemed to pervade and glorify her. To 
be at home—to be free—no dinging bell 
to command her to toil for how many 
blessed weeks! The sense of escape, of 
freedom, filled her with a joy too keen 
to be real. Was the weary summer, the 
ten hours’ toil, the stifling chamber, a 
vanished dream? Or was this a dream 
—that, once more alone, at liberty, she 
looked forth on the beloved woods of 
her childhood, in all their August pomp, 
as they held their green crowns in the 
still blue air? The clouds, in great piles 
of fleecy cumuli, rested on the moun- 
tain-tops, or in snowy fleets sailed slowly 
on and on, and were lost in infinite dis- 
tance. Eirene watched them as they 
went, and her sight drooped midway 
in the ocean of air; it seemed so vast, 
after the strip of sky which had bound- 
ed her summer. The wide earth was 
at rest, with its fruits ripening on its 
heart. With what eager delight Eirene 
counted the harvests—the apples yel- 
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lowing and reddening in the hillside 
orchard—the corn with its pale green 
tassels—‘he meadow just under the 
window, running down to the river, 
now * broad field of tobacco. Was 
theze ever before such a field of tobac- 
co, with its languid, aromatic leaves, 
and flowers of amber? No; such leaves 
as these had never before ripened in 
Massachusetts’ sunshine, Lirene felt 
sure. She leaned from the window, 
and tried to count every stately flower- 
ing stalk. She grew exultant over the 
unthought-of numbers of their waving 
ranks, Already she saw them lying 
slain beneath the September sun; saw 
the green leaves stacked and counted, 
golden-brown, in the barn; saw the 
trader from Busyville, who had bought 
it, lay the gleaming dollars on the sit- 
ting-room table—and Hillside was re- 
deemed! Had Eirene been older, wiser, 
more of a philosopher, she might have 
estimated the probable harm which 
would be done to human nerves through 
the narcotic forces of this innocent-look- 
ing field of greenand amber. But, per- 
sonally, she had never seen any of the 
evil results born of the intoxicating 
plant. This field of tobacco—what did 
it not promise the heart of love and the 
imagination of youth, as both went on 
building dreams in the summer air! 
With no debt on the Hillside farm, pov- 
erty would be impossible. Her father 
—she saw him with head erect at last ; 
no more shrinking away from loud- 
voiced Farmer Stave. He had a new 
hat and a new buggy; and Muggins— 
Muggins had retired to browse through 
a millennium of bliss in a field of clo- 
ver, never again to be implored to “ Get 
up.” There is a new horse—a horse not 
unlike one she has seen arch his neck 
and dart away from the gate of the 
white house under the maples at Busy- 
ville, though she is unconscious of any 
relationship between the animals. Her 
mother has a new gown—the black silk 
gown which Mary Vale has so long 
meekly and hopelessly desired. Pansy 
is resplendent in another new frock, 
this time as pink as the June roses, 
Win is in college ; and she—Eirene—is 
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sitting at an old desk in the academy 
of Busyville, studying hard. 

Thus far into the land of dreams had 
the field of tobacco transported Eirene. 
If for one instant Tabitha Mallane 
could have caught a glimpse of these 
brain-pictures, she would have set her 
jaw and nudged her head with a tri- 
umphant, “I told you so! I told you 
she was of the sort that a sixpence 
could make feel rich! How little it 
takes to make some people feel rich, to 
be sure!” ‘Yes, she would study hard, 
and try and make up for every mental 
deficiency. Then, it would not seem 
quite so presumptuous for her to con- 
sider herself the friend of one who had 
enjoyed every advantage of education 
and society. This blissful thought per- 
vaded every other. She had a friend! 
It was an utterly new sensation, this, 
that she had a friend—that he needed 
her! Her! How could any one away 


from Hillside, least of all one who had 
so much, who knew so much— one who 


was in every way so superior to herself 
—need her! Oh, it was delightful and 
passing strange ! 

You will perceive that our Eirene, 
who to this moment has been serene 
and sensible beyond the verge of dul- 
ness, has suddenly become foolish. More 
innocent she was in worldly wisdom, 
less wise, than the average girls of 
eighteen. It was not in her power to 
see Paul as he absolutely was. Indeed, 
it was not his ordinary self which had 
appeared and conversed with her—not 
the calculating, double-faced, every-day 
Paul, but an occasional Paul, who, at 
rare intervals, astonished the first with 
pure and genuine feeling. I am aware 
that, to this moment, Eirene has been 
very tame—a gray little dove, too sad 
and quiet to be any thing of a heroine. 
She will never astonish you, for her soul 
can only be harmonious with itself. But 
all the neutral tints in her life go out in 
the dawn of love. Her maiden heart, 
deep and still as a tranquil lake, can 
never go back to its peaceful calm after 
it has been moved and troubled to its 
depths by both the angel and demon 
of passion, For, of course, Paul is 
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coming! While Eirene leans from her 
window and counts the tobacco-stalks, 
perching a fairy castle on every one, 
Paul is coming toward Hillside as fast 
as Fleetfoot, the horse with the arching 
neck, can bring him. Why he is com- 
ing, he neither asked himself nor an- 
swered. He pricked Fleetfoot’s sides, 
and urged him up the steep and often 
perilous roads to Hilltop with an incon- 
siderate haste, which made the moun- 
taineers, in their jogging wagons, look 
after him, and mutter, “That feller’s 
a-goin’ for the doctor, sure! Must be 
a case of life and death.” Ah, it was 
all of life, that ardent, irrepressible 
haste, but not all of love—for it was in ~ 
part of anger; anger goaded love, and 
hurried it on. 

As usual, Tabitha Mallane had has- 
tened a result which she would have 
made any sacrifice to avert. That very 
day Mother Harkwell, one of the old 
ladies who had remained with Eirene 
in the tent, came.to unburden her mind 
to “ poor Sister Mallane.” 

“T was lis’nin’ to the preachin’,” she 
said; “the gal was a-sittin’ by the 
door; bime-by I looked, and the gal 
was gone; whar, I’ve no idee. I was 
so took up with the preachin’, I hadn’t 
seen her go. She was gone more’n an 
hour, 1 calkerlate. When she came 
round ag’in, it was with your son. 
Whar do ye suppose they’d be’n to? 
It’s my idee that it was all a plot afore- 
hand. It’s tryin’ to the sperrit to tell 
ye, Sister Mallane, but I must do my 
duty. ’Cordin’ to my thinkin’, you’d 
better look arter Paul and that ar gal.” 

Unfortunately for Paul, he appeared 
in the yellow sitting-room just after the 
departure of Mother Harkwell. If a 
single hour had intervened, in that 
Tabitha Mallane would have calmed 
down, and her sober judgment would 
once more have held a rein over her 
temper. But the sight of Paul, at this 
moment, was too much for it. Her 
rage at the story which shfe had just 
heard, suddenly laid low all the self- 
control which she had been building up 
for her own and others’ management 
for months. So it was all a plan—a 
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plan contrived beforehand! That girl 
had gone, and Paul had gone, to the 
camp-meeting, to meet each other! If 
he thwarted all her wishes and defied 
her—this lawless son!—at least she 
would pour out upon him her wrath; 
and she did. Paul looked her in the 
eyes, and listened till she accused him 
of the precontrived plan for meeting 
Eirene at the camp-meeting. Then his 
face blanched, and, without a word in 
reply, he turned, walked out of the 
room, and out of the house. 

A very few moments after, Tabitha 
Mallane, from the window, saw him 
mount Fleetfoot and ride rapidly away. 
Then she knew what she had done. 
She sat down and rocked the cradle for 
an hour, with what force you may ima- 
gine; for the baby screamed with the 
colic for the next twelve. 

During the first half of his ride, Paul 
thought chiefly of his mother. With- 
out knowing it, he was glad in his 
heart that she had given him an excuse 


for just what he was at this present mo- 
ment doing. 
“She made me,” he said to himself, 


approbatively. ‘“ Does she suppose that 
@ man is going to stand and be accused 
of what he is not guilty, and not re- 
ward himself for such injustice? I've 
tried hard enough to do what she 
thought best, and what I tried to think 
best; but, hang it, I’m doing what I 
know is best now! Yet, I might have 
kept from it, if she hadn’t accused me 
in advance.” 

The momentum of his wrath was 
spent by the time he reached the sum- 
mit of the Hilltop road. Here he in- 
quired the way of Farmer Stave, sitting 
on the station-steps, waiting for the 
train. In a few moments he had struck 
into the mountain-road, Its grass-grown 
paths ran on smoothly to Hillside. Now 
his mother seemed far behind. Every 
step brought him nearer to her. Every 
plan and project of his busy brain was 
this moment as void as if. it had never 
been. All his scheming youth had re- 
ceded and vanished out of his conscious- 
ness. All his future, with its dazzling 
pictures of wealth and power, had faded 
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from his sight. The present possessed 
him. He loved her. He was near her. 
A few moments more, and he should 
see her, and tell her the truth—the 
whole truth. What the consequences 
of this truth-telling may be, he does 
not ask. “Consequences” he has not 
even the power to remember. Young 
men of twenty-four, who, in defiance of 
their own many maxims of prudence, 
and in open revolt against their moth- 
ers, suddenly commit themselves to 
an overmastering love-passion, seldom 
think of consequences, or inquire after 
them. Dothey? Certainly, Paul Mal- 
lane did not. How could he minister 
to this life which he was seeking? If 
he wooed and won this girl, could he 
make her happy as his wife? Was he 
fit to be her husband? Were they to- 
gether fitted, by temperament, educa- 
tion, and love, for harmonious, life-long 
companionship? These were after- 
thoughts, Paul had not reached the 
moment of after-thoughts. Youth, in 
the first ardor of love, néver does. He 
was in love—utterly in love; that was 
all he thought or knew. That is about 
all most men think or know, when first 
struck into this blissful condition. Is 
it not ? 

Thus Paul pricked Fleetfoot’s sides, 
and the thud of his hoofs in the soft 
turf grew more and more rapid. Ina 
few moments the woods were passed, 
and there, in the wide space on the 
other side of the river, was Hillside 
farm ! 

As you already know, it was a lowly 
abode; yet it possessed two indispen- 
sable elements of beauty—fitness and 
harmony. It belonged to the land- 
scape ; it seemed to complete and per- 
fect it. In a different mood, Paul would 
have pronounced it a “poor affair.” 
You may judge of the exaltation of his 
mental condition, by the fact that he 
never thought to compare it with Marl- 
boro Hill. He only said, “ How pleas- 
ant! Ishould think an innocent might 
have grown up in a spot like this.” 
Meanwhile, our maiden still sits by the 
window, building beautiful palaces in 
her field of tobacco—following with her 
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eyes the sailing clouds, watching the 
- lights and shadows which they drop 
along the mountain-sides and on the 
woods, heart and eyes overflowing with 
an unknown happiness. It is the story 
old as the earth—the maiden waiting 
for the man, the man coming to woo 
the maiden. 

Here I feel inclined to stop, and tell 
you no more. Silence is never so gold- 
en as when it shuts from the world the 
supreme moments of life. Love, the 
sweetest ever uttered, seems to lose 
somewhat of its sacredness when its 
utterance is heard and repeated. This 
is why the love-scenes in novels are 
nearly always too hot or too cold. The 
lover says too much, or he says too lit- 
tle. The love-making never seems quite 
natural, quite perfect; and, while we 
read, we have something the feeling of 
a person who is listening to what was 
only meant for the ears of one. As for 
Paul, in his present mood, he is sure to 
say too much. Iam sure that what he 


says will not sound well repeated. 
Eirene, from her window, sees horse 
and rider emerge from the road through 


the woods. This is not an unusual 
sight. Farmer Stave and Deacon Smoot 
may be scen jogging forth from it almost 
any day. But it is doubtful if any 
thing equal to the arch in Fleetfoot’s 
neck had been ever seen before on any 
horse which has preceded him. It is 
this which attracts and fixes Eirene’s 
gaze. She says, “It is !—No, it cannot 
be! Impossible! But it looks the very 
same! No!—yes!—it is!—it is Paul 
Mallane!” There can be no mistaking 
him now. Fleetfoot’s quick feet are 
striking impatiently the loose boards 
of the bridge just below the house with 
that peculiar muffled ring which has 
made Eirene look up from her work so 
many times since she was a little girl. 
They come more slowly along the road 
under the maple-trees, as if hesitating 
or faltering a little upon such near ap- 
proach to the house. 

“ Has he come to Hillside for a ride? 
Can he be coming here? No, he can- 
not be !—Yes, he must be!” said Eirene 
in the same instant to herself; yet. she 
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moved not. Very soon she heard Fleets 
foot striking his shoes against the 
fence. She could not see the front 
gate, but she heard it click, and then 
quick steps along the garden-path and 
in the old porch; then the old iron 
knocker sent its loud ring through the 
silent house, and then for the first time 
she started with the recollection that 
there was not a soul below—that she 
herself must go and open the door. 
Her father and Win are out in the 


‘ fields, and her mother and Pansy had 


gone in the buggy to Hilltop, to buy 
some extra sweets for the anticipated 
reunion tea. She kept him waiting 
scarcely two minutes, but they seemed 
fifty to Paul; yet she kept him waiting 
while she did what ninety-nine maid- 
ens out of a hundred would have done 
—she gave a little brush to her hair, 
and looked wistfully at herself in the 
little glass, for the first time in her life 
moved to such an act from the desire 
to seem not unlovely in the eyes of one. 

Paul was just beginning to ask him- 
self if it was possible any unthought- 
of dragon could be lurking in the little 
habitation, when he heard a soft step ; 
then, the door of her lowly home was 
opened to him by Eirene. Her lovely 
color came and went, as she frankly ex- 
tended her hand and invited him to 
enter. 

“T know you are astonished to see 
me here,” began Paul at once; “ but, 
Miss Vale—Eirene—my darling !—don’t 
look frightened ; I’ve called you so a 
hundred times to myself—I cannot live 
without you—I cannot even try to; 
and I have come to tell you so.” 

Seeing how very emphatic was Paul’s 
first utterance, you see it is better to re- 
peat no more that he said. Not that I 
am ashamed of it, nor that he had 
cause to be ashamed of it; for it was 
the first time in his life that he had 
uttered the words of an entire, disin- 
terested affection—and it would be the 
last. 

Experiences deeper, more holy, may 
come to the woman afterwards, but they 
can never repeat the rapture which runs 
through the maiden’s heart, when for 
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the first time she is made conscious 
that she is beloved. Then her life sud- 
denly takes on its complete meaning, 
and for the first time she knows why 
she was born. We must remember, 
outside of her home, how little had 
come into this girl’s life—how barren it 
was—in order to realize how wonderful 
and delicious seemed the largess of 
human love now poured out to her. 
We must not forget that Paul, though 
neither morally nor intellectually the 
god which he appeared to her to be, 
nevertheless possessed that charm of 
person and of manner, that magnetism 
of mind, so potent with women. 

We know that women possessed of 
all the opportunities which fortune and 
society give, had passed by better men 
to bestow their preference upon him, 
solely through this force of personality. 
Then, what must it have been to this 
girl, into the whole of whose life be- 
fore nothing so bright or so strong had 
ever come! If he was attractive when 
all that was best in him had been held 
in abeyance, how much more so was he 
now, while every loek and word of his 
were transfigured in intense and genu- 
ine emotion! What a story was that 
which fell upon her bewildered and en- 
raptured ears! She listened in thrill- 
ing silence, tears and smiles passing 
over her clear eyes swift as the sunshine 
and shadow on the woods without, the 
eloquence of her face every instant in- 
creasing the eloquence of the story. 
What passionate entreaty! Would she 
love him, and wait for him? Another 
year, and he would be established in 
his profession. He could make his own 
home. Would she be the angel in the 
house ? Would she be his wife? Would 
she make him what she pleased—noble 
and good, through his love for her ? 

It is hard that the retributive cheru- 
bim should always be near, and always 
ready to drive us out of paradise. This 
time the avenging angel was Muggins. 
Paul fell straight from heaven at the 
near rattle of wagon-wheels and the 
shrill cry of a girl-voice. Nothing 
could make Muggins lively but the 
sight of the barn after a little exertion; 
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and Pansy, seeing that her nose was 
again endangered, was wildly jerking 
the reins, and screaming to Muggins to 
Ty stop ! ” 

Paul, looking out, saw a plainly- 
dressed woman and little girl drive 
frantically up to the house, in a very 
forlorn buggy, with a very remarkable- 
looking horse. Then for the first time 
he realized the disagreeable fact that 
Eirene had relations; and immediately 
he felt injured that it was possible she 
could belong to any body but himself. 
A moment before, it had seemed to him 
that he and she were alone on the 
earth—as if he could gather her into 
his arms and bear her away to be his 
own, alone, forever. And here was a 
mother and sister, and no telling how 
many more relatives, to be consulted ! 
And what a lcoking horse! He was 
very much in love, but he could not 
help seeing Muggins. He forgot her, 
however, a moment after, when he had 
been introduced, and was looking into 
the face of Eirene’s mother. She was 
so like her daughter! The large, soft 
eyes, with their tender smile and sug- 
gestion of tears, won the better Paul 
directly, and so entirely, that he forgot 
altogether that her dress was very un- 
fashionable, and her bonnet many sea- 
sons old, It was not at all difficult to 
ask this mother for her child—not for 
to-day or to-morrow, but when he had 
proved himself worthy of her, and 
when he could offer her a home fit for 
her to adorn and crown. 

As Mary Vale listened to Paul, it 
seemed to her that the enchanting pic- 
tures of her youth were all to be made 
real in the life of her child. She knew 
Paul well and favorably, through his 
family name. Of the world in which 
Paul lived, of its influences and temp- 
tations, she knew absolutely nothing. 
But she knew that she saw before her a 
handsome, earnest, and eloquent face ; 
that the owner of this face was plead- 
ing for the privilege of making the life 
of her beloved child happy. She be- 
lieved every word that he said—which 
is not remarkable, for Paul himself 
believed every word he said. 
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It was not thought necessary to in- 
troduce Pansy at once; thus she avenged 
herself by softly peeping through the 
door. “Oh!” her busy little brain 
exclaimed, “ Oh, what a handsome man! 
He looks like the Prince in the fairy 
tale. He has come for Eirene! I 
know he has, by the way he looks! 
Why didn’t he come for me? I’m so 
tired of this old place! If somebody 
don’t come for me, I'll run away. I 
read about a girl who did.” 

A few moments afterwards, Paul saw 
this little damsel, and was made ac- 
quainted with her. “ What a remark- 
able combination !” he said to himself; 
“such yellow hair, and such dark eyes 
—purple—black! What a beauty she’ll 
be, some day! We'll bring her out, 
and she’ll make a great match.” 

It was a fair picture that Paul saw, 
as he mounted his horse and looked 
back: the mother, the maiden, and the 
little girl—the head touched with gray, 
the head of auburn-brown, and the head 
of gold. 

“ lve seen beauty before—never beau- 
ty like this,” said Paul, as he looked 
once more with a smiling adieu, and 
rode reluctantly away. But it was 
Eirene’s face that went with him, and 
the touch of her hand as she had given 
it to him in parting. Fleetfoot paced 
through the woods with a slow, medi- 
tating step, so unlike that of his com- 
ing. He had taken on the mood of his 
rider, whose rein had dropped upon his 
neck. Paul felt that every step was 
taking him from the joy of his heart. 
He could think of nothing but how she 
had looked—how she had spoken—how 
incomparably lovely she was, and that, 
after all, in defiance of every thing, she 
was to be his! This condition lasted 
till the Hilltop station was passed, 
Then it was no longer Hillside, but 
Busyville, that he was near. Busyville! 
Why must he go back to Busyville—to 

Dick Prescott—to the world—above all, 
’ tohis mother? The face that he had 
left behind belonged to neither. The 
heart that he had won beat like a cap- 
tive’s in his father’s shop. After all, he 
had done it—done just what his moth- 
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er, what Dick Prescott, had said that 
he would. He had wooed and won a 
shop-girl! All these together could not 
make him regret it. He would stand 
by her. He would marry her in spite of 
ethem all. He had not yet lived to the 
hard moment of the after-thought. 

But it came: it was not possible that 
it would not come to Paul Mallane. 
We love—as we do every thing else— 
according to our nature. The defects 
of temperament, the infirmity of tem- 
per, the partial insight, the clouded 
judgment, the unreasonable prejudice, 
which distorts so much that is good in 
us, which mars so many of the fair ac- 
tions of our daily life, extend no less to 
our affections. The fault of our char- 
acter is visible in our love. Paul loved 
Eirene, but he was no less Paul. In the 
very glow of his passion, he saw that 
Muggins was a very ridiculous horse; 
and, as he came again and again to 
Hillside, he saw each time more dis- 
tinctly something which the glamour 
of his feelings had made imperceptible 
to him before. It is true, he was too 
much in love to be moved from his pur- 
pose by any thing that he saw. Yet 
his cool brain asserted itself more and 
more, in defiance of his passionate 
heart. His forecasting judgment, on 
which he had prided himself so long, 
retaliated for the slight he had shown 
it, by perpetually tormenting him with 
suggestions of expediency, amid all his 
ardor of tenderness. He forgot them 
while looking into her eyes and taking 
into his heart the sweet tones of her 
voice, while walking with her along the 
voiceful river, or sitting with her in 
some sheltered nook by its side, osten- 
sibly waiting for the fish which were 
so deliciously slow to bite. In all his 
life, Paul had never been so true a Paul 
as in these moments. He was delicate 
and chivalric. He would sooner have 
cut off his hand than to have taken ad- 
vantage, even by a word, of the inno- 
cent and absolute trust of the creature 
by his side., She was to be his wife— 
his beloved wife! This was the begin- 
ning and end of the sweet story, told 

over and over in glowing words. Paul 
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builded and furnished the house in 
which they were to dwell; he even 
fashioned the ponies and the pheton, 
which were to be especially her own. 
He surrounded her with music and 
flowers, with poetry, beauty, and love; 
and, as she listened more and more, she 
breathed in a realm of enchantment. 
This was life, and life was love, and 
Paul was its creator and king! It 
seemed so possible, so real, so very near, 
this story told to the maiden in white, 
amid the green leaves’ flickering sha- 
dows, beside the laughing waters. But 
how remote, if not impossible, it be- 
came the moment Paul sat down in the 
little house! In that moment his ro- 
mance suffered a fearful collapse. The 
thought came to him then, as a possi- 
bility, that his bearing Eirene off to his 
fairy palace might involve the taking 
with her of her entire family. His 


judgment assured him that he, Paul 
Mallane, considering the wealthy match 
that he might have made, had reached 


a state of perfect magnanimity in love, 
in that he was willing and glad to 
marry a girl without a cent; but mar- 
rying her family in addition was quite 
another thing, and more than could be 
expected even of such a magnanimous 
man. He knew nothing of the mort- 
gage on Hillside, but, every time he 
came, he saw more and more clearly 
the extreme poverty of its inmates. It 
was written all over the little parlor in 
which he sat with Eirene, though there 
was nothing in it which offended his 
taste, like the parlor in Busyville. But 
the cheap chintz covers on the lounge 
and stools and chairs, and the carpet 
on the floor, had been made by the 
hands of Eirene and her mother, in 
their attempt to cover the poverty that 
would not be hidden. The effect of 
every thing was refined and scrupulous- 
ly neat; but oh, how poor! The same 
story of lifelong poverty was stamped 
im the patient hopelessness of Lowell 
Vale’s face, in the gentle sadness of his 
wife’s, in the restlessness of Win’s, and 
the peevish discontent of the little Pan- 
sy’s. It was a great advance on his 
pleasure-loving life, when Paul Mallane 
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resolutely made up his mind to work 
hard in his profession, to marry a poor 
girl, and to support her by his own 
efforts in accordance with his position. 
When we take into consideration Paul’s 
antecedents and habits, it is not sur- 
prising that he was appalled at the 
prospect of any additional burden 
which might possibly devolve upon 
him through this marriage. His tor- 
menting head kept reminding him of 
it, and asking him how he could bear 
it. Yet, he was so much in love, it 
made not the slightest difference in his 
actions. Almost every day, for four 
bright weeks, Tabitha Mallane saw him 
mount Fleetfoot and ride away—whith- 
er, she knew too well; but the look on 
his face, so like his father’s when he 
had “made up his mind,” compelled 
her to silence. She asked no questions, 
made no remonstrance. She knew that 
it was too late. 

For Paul, all the poetry of his life 
was concentrated in this single month. 
He had never known its like before; he 
would never know-its like again. The 
world of planning and of scheming 
and of ambition was far behind him. 
He lived in the benign world of nature, 
and in his truest affections. He uttered 
more words of love, created more in 
this little time, than a man under ordi- 
nary conditions would in years. He 
lived more in rich experience and in 
keen delight in this one month, than 
do many mortals in a lifetime. Per- 
haps he felt instinctively that its won- 
der of joy could never be repeated, and 
this was why he gave himself entirely 
to the bliss of the present. 

The dreaded parting came. The 
beautiful tryst ended one starry Sep- 
tember night. As Paul looked into the 
eyes of his darling, and then irresolute- 
ly set his face toward the world, he felt 
himself to be a very miserable fellow, 
and, as he couldn’t have any thing as 
he wanted it, romantically wished him- 
self dead. Before that extreme moment 
came, however, caution and prudence 
had reminded him that some practical 
arrangement must be made even by a 
man desperately in love, while he loved 
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amid opposition and difficulties, Thus, 
when he left Hillside the last time, the 
definite understanding with both father 
and mother was, that Paul and Eirene 
were affianced, but that, in considera- 
tion of the fact that he was not estab- 
lished in his profession, and the more 
troublesome fact that his mother would 
bitterly oppose it, the engagement was 
to be kept secret for a year. Then, 
Paul declared he would be indepen- 
dent, and able to declare it to the 
whole world. 

“Only a year! Only one little year, 
my darling!” said Paul, “and then, no 
more hard work and loneliness. I shall 
carry you from both, and you will be 
my wife.” 


TABITHA MALLANE’S STRATEGY. 


Gouty old uncles and grumpy old 
aunts do sometimes die in season to 
satisfy their anxiously-waiting relatives. 
At least, old Comfort Bard died just in 
the nick of time to please her niece 


Tabitha. In midwinter Aunt Comfort 
passed away, and, before the coming of 
Spring, her share of the Bard home- 
stead, and a very considerable legacy, 
had passed into the eager hands of 
Tabitha Mallane. Long before that 
hour, as she moved about her house- 
hold, or as she sat before the smoulder- 
ing fire, while John Mallane slept, she 
had laid her plans and decided what 
she would do with it. Once she could 
have had but one thought concerning 
it. She would simply have given it to 
John Mallane, with the words, * Here, 
father ; put it into the business, and se- 
cure the interest for the children.” But 
her anxiety for the children together 
was absorbed and forgotten in her pas- 
sion concerning one. Paul had already 
entered an old and noted law-office in 
Boston as the junior partner. It already 
had its “solid man,” its learned man, 
and was glad to add, as a special orna- 
ment, a young and eloquent advocate. 
All Busyville declared this to be a great 
opening for Paul, Mallane, though it 
hastened to add, “He’s one of the 
lucky ones. He always gets what he 
wants.” 
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Tabitha Mallane resolved that he 
should come to Busyville in his summer 
vacation, and, for the first time in his 
life, find his home, in its aspect, nearer 
at least to what he wished it to be. 
She resolved on many other things, of 
which we shall presently be made 
aware. If women had spent one tenth 
of the time and intellect in helping 
each other, which they have devoted to 
outwitting and destroying each other, 
what a different world this would be! 
If the same talent for management and 
diplomacy, which they so often use to 
bring about positive and fatal results 
in trivial affairs, they had applied to 
noble ends, how much less cause there 
would be to bemoan the triviality and 
personal slavery of woman—a trivial- 
ity and slavery for which woman her- 
self is as responsible as man. 

In the early Spring days, Eirene be- 
gan to notice most unusual indications 
about the white house across the street. 
It was thronged with workmen within 
and without. In due time, the boxy 
parlor and a more boxy bed-room, and 
the yellow sitting-room, were thrown 
into one drawing-room, with graceful 
sliding-doors; the kitchen was enlarged 
into a dining-room, and a new and 
remote kitchen was commenced to be 
built in the rear of all. The little old 
outlooks were lengthened into long 
French windows opening into a yeran- 
da, which extended entirely around 
the house. This transformation was 
sufficiently wonderful; but when a 
strange man came and began to meta- 
morphose the garden, the wonder was 
Nobody outside of her own 
heart knew what a pang it cost Tabi- 
tha Mallane to give up her garden. It 
was hard enoygh to relinquish the yele 
low sitting-room, and the old cradle in 
which all her babies had been rocked ; 
but it was harder still to give up that 
dear plot of ground, with its straight 
beds of beets, peas, and lettuce, where- 
in she had so long gathered her own 
fresh vegetables; wherein, when no- 
body was looking, she had so often 
turned up, with her own hands, from 
the moist mould, new potatoes for din- 
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ner, Through all her weary house- 
keeping, child-nursing years, it had 
given her her one pastime—this gar- 
den ; it was the one bond between her 
and nature. It had been such a pleas- 
ure in the summer evenings, with her 
children about her, to weed these beds 
—to water her sturdy sweet-williams 
and hollyhocks, and watch them grow. 
But Paul detested them all, and they 
must be annihilated. Thus the plots 
were rolled even with the ground, cov- 
ered with turf, and trimmed with nar- 
row earth-borders, for verbenas, migno- 
nette, and other delicate flowers. Rus- 
tic. seats were placed under the old 
cherry and apricot trees, and garden 
vases for trailing plants were set out in 
the grass, the crowning marvel to the 
eyes of the factory folk. The last sac- 
rifice laid on the altar of modern 
“style” and maternal love and schem- 
ing, was the white paint of the house 
itself. All the old mansions and home- 
steads of Busyville had been painted 


white, with bright, blinking green 
blinds—Tabitha Mallane’s delight. But, 
ever since Paul had read Dickens’ 
“Notes,” the vivid brightness of red, 
white, and green had been’ an offence in 


his sight. Thus the painters ascended 
their ladders, and the white went under 
a pale tea-color, with heavy cappings 
of dark wood. When all was complet- 
ed, certainly no accusation could be 
brought against the house and its gar- 
den. The only trouble with it now 
was, that it was not in harmony with 
its surroundings. It should have stood 
isolated, amid its own wide grounds. 
It looked out of place on a narrow 
street, opposite the ugly factories, and 
Seth Goodlove’s little unpainted, un- 
sheltered domicile. 

While these changes were proceeding 
toward completion, Paul was surprised, 
one morning, by the announcement, at 
his Cambridge quarters, that a lady 
wished to see him. He was still more 
surprised when, on entering his parlor, 
he was confronted by his mother. He 
did not recognize her at the first 
glance ; she looked so different, in her 
ladylike gray travelling suit, from the 
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care-worn woman in a wrapper in the 
yellow sitting-room at home. 

“Why, mother! what brought you 
here?” said Paul, in a really hearty 
tone, as, taking in her appearance, he at 
once saw that she really looked well, and 
that he need not be ashamed of her. 

“You, Paul!” answered his mother, 
in a cheerful voice, so different from her 
Busyville tone. “ Sit down, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

He felt at once as if he were in the 
Busyville sitting-room, now he was told 
to sit down and to listen; but he did as 
he was bidden. Then, even the hand- 
some gray travelling suit and the be- 
coming bonnet could not keep Mrs. 
Tabitha from bending forward with a 
little swaying motion, as if she were 
still rocking the cradle and talking to 
Paul across it. 

“Tl sit down, mother, if you'll sit 
up,” said Paul, laughing; “ but don’t, 
I beg of you, rock the cradle at me in 
Cambridge.” 

“No; Til do just as you want me 
to,” said Mrs. Mallane, streightening. 
“ve come to surprise and to please 
you, and I’m going to do it. Of course, 
you know about Aunt Comfort’s lega- 
cy; but you don’t know what I’ve done 
with it. You'll never be annoyed again 
with the old sitting-room and the oak 
paper, nor with the shabbiness of your 
home, Paul. You have no idea how 
much feeling I had about it when I 
could not help it. I knew how hard it 
was, going in the society you do, and 
being invited to such places, never to 
be able to return such hospitality, be- 
cause you were ashamed of your fath- 
er’s house. You won’t know it when 
you see it. I haven’t trusted to my 
own taste in any respect—for you know 
I like the old things best, because I’ve 
had them all my life—but I sent for the 
architect who built Squire Arnott’s 
house, which you like so well, and for 
the man who laid out his grounds, and 
they have left nothing as it was before. 
It’s handsomer than you can think, 
Father says that it’s altogether too 
handsome for us, and that I’m crazy, or 
I wouldn’t strike out from the old, 
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plain way, and use up so much money, 
instead of putting it in the business. 
It’s for you, Paul. I was determined 
that once, before you really set up for 
yourself, you could come to a home into 
which you would not be ashamed to 
ask any friend you have. There’s Mr. 
Prescott, who did so much to introduce 
you into the law-office—you’re under 
obligation to him; and Miss Prescott, 
and Miss Maynard, or any one you 
please. I shall be ready for them be- 
fore August. And I’ve come down to 
have you select the furniture and car- 
pets with me; you shall have them just 
as you like, Paul.” 

Paul was a good deal astonished, but 
did not look so supremely delighted as 
his mother hoped that he would. 

His first thought was of LEirene. 
“ This new splendor will only shut her 


out more completely—poor little girl!” | 


he said to himself. “I’ve wanted it 
bad enough. Strange I couldn’t have 
it till it can be of no use to me! Still, 
I would like to show the Prescotts that 
Ihave no reason to be ashamed of my 
home, as I know they think I have. It 
would have been a good deal kinder to 
have given me the money to have begun 
housekeeping with—Hirene and I.” 

“JT want you to introduce me to the 
Prescotts, Paul,” said Mrs. Mallane. “TI 
would like to go with you to Marlboro 
Hill.” 

“T will bring Dick to see you,” an- 
swered Paul. “But you are my moth- 
er, and a stranger,” he added, in an 
imperial tone. “ Miss Prescott must call 
upon you before you visit Marlboro Hill.” 

After expressing her approbation of 
his handsome rooms, Mrs. Mallane pro- 
posed to return to the city and begin 
her momentous shopping. Paul, nam- 
ing an hour when he would join her, 
proceeded to escort her to the cars, On 
their way they met Dick Prescott, who 
was duly presented to Paul’s mother. 
He addressed her with marked defer- 
ence, adding that he would do himself 
the honor to call with his sister. They 
came, the next afternoon, in the stately 
Prescott barouche, Miss Isabella bring- 
ing with her her daintiest costume and 
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most bewitching manners. She was 
most effusive, if not ‘ gushing,” to Mrs. 
Mallane. She was “so charmed, so de- 
lighted, to meet Mrs. Mallane! Oh, 
how much you look like your son!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Ihave heard Mr. Mal- 
lane speak so often of his mother, I feel 
as if I had known you always. And 
you will come out to Marlboro? Oh, 
do! Drive out in the early evening, 
and we will take tea on the lawn. It 
will be so lovely! Please say you will. 
I shall be so disappointed if you don’t.” 

There was something in Tabitha Mal- 
lane which responded to all this, It 
was from his mother that Paul had in- 
herited his love for fine equipages and 
stately houses, for the éclat and para- 
phernalia of wealth and place. To be 
sure, circumstances had held it sup- 
pressed in her nature; but, in spite of 
mauy years of drudging and of stock- 
ing-darning, it was there. With its 
first opportunity, the dormant passion 
sprang alert into life. It pleased her 
that her callers came in an elegant car- 
riage, with liveried servants. But, with 
all this conscious pleasure, there was no 
vulgar betrayal of it. As she received 
her visitors, she looked not at all out 
of place, nor did she feel that she was. 
She felt as perfectly at home in her 
heavy black silk, as if Aunt Comfort 
had never owned it or worn it, or as if 
she herself had never dug new potatoes 
for dinner. She looked pleased, but 
not honored, nor did she consider her- 
self to be. What if she did not have 
all the modern airs and graces? She 
had a son; and, while she had him, 
and he was both airy, graceful, and tal- 
ented, she was well aware that she 
would never be treated as a secondary 
personage, at least by marriageable 
young ladies. 

Paul drove his mother out to Marl- 
boro in fine state. They took tea on 
the lawn, and it was all “so lovely!” 
as Bella Prescott continually exclaimed. 
Afterwards Dick and Paul sauntered 
off to smoke their cigars, and the two 
ladies were left together. Then, as 
Tabitha Mallane looked across its green 
spaces and down its broad avenues, she 
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made her first real estimate of Marlboro 
Hill. It was one of the most beautiful 
and stately of those suburban homes 
which make the environs of Boston so 
charming. But it was not the red sun- 
set through the green of immemorial 
elms, flushing the stone of the old an- 
cestral house with the bloom of vivid 
rose, which attracted her attention. 
What she saw was the solidity, the 
age, the wealth, and vast respectability 
reflected in its walls. She saw also, as 
distinctly as Eirene beheld her mother’s 
new gown and her father’s new horse, 
Paul driving up this avenue of elms be- 
hind a pair of stately bays—her Paul 
coming home in the evening sunlight, 
the master of Marlboro Hill! She 
looked across the lawn, with its foun- 
tains and flowers, to the park, where 
some tame deer were grazing beside a 
mimic lake; and, as she looked, she 
wondered how, for so many years, she 
had thought. Squire Blane’s squatty 
house a fine mansion, his tucked-up 
garden “grounds,” or his daughter 
Tilly, a match for Paul! 

It was a long, long look which she 
had given to Marlboro with her exact- 
ing eyes. Meanwhile, Isabella Prescott 
had been taking in Mrs. Mallane with a 
much smaller but quite as keen a pair. 

“T don’t think that I made allowance 
enough for the boy,” said Mrs, Tabitha 
to herself, “ when he came home and 
felt so dissatisfied with all he saw there, 
compared with what he had seen here ; 
but then, I couldn’t have any idea of 
the contrast as I see it now.”—“I am 
thinking what a happy girl you are, to 
be the free mistress of such a beautiful 
home,” she said to Bella. 

“Yes, Marlboro is beautiful, I sup- 
pose ; every body says so. But it don’t 
look to me as it does to other people, 
because I have always lived here, per- 
haps. Then, I get so tired looking 
after it, and so lonesome. Dear Mrs. 
Mallane, what is any home without a 
mother ?” murmured the maiden, with 
two bright tears twinkling in her little 
eyes. “Dick is good to me—every 
body’s kind; but oh! if you could 
know how I want a mother!” 
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“Dear child, you little know the 
feeling of a mother’s heart,” answered 
Mrs. Tabitha, in her most pathetic 
quaver. “It goes straight to mine to 
hear you say so. Being the mother of 
my Grace, gives me a mother’s feeling 
for every other young girl. Yes, I see 
how it is: with every thing else in the 
world, you haven’t a mother. You must 
see some sad hours, my child.” 

“Oh, very sad! It would be very 
different if I had asister; but I haven’t 
even a sister.” 

“Well, my dear, you must come and 
visit Grace. She has no sister either, 
near her own age. I’m sure you’d take 
to each other directly. She knows 
nothing of the world of society, and 
you know all about it; so you’d be 
fresh to each other, and I could be 
mother to both. How I wish you could 
be persuaded to visit us!” 

“Oh, I don’t need any persuading ; 
it would delight me to come! I can’t 
tell you, Mrs. Mallane, how I long to 
go to some quiet spot this summer! 
We’ve been to the White Hills, to Ni- 
agara, Saratoga, and everywhere, and 
I'm tired of all. I'd like to go and see 
something that I never saw before. I’ve 
been thinking of asking Dick to take 
board in some retired farm-house, where 
I shouldn’t have to make four toilettes 
a-day in hot weather. You’ve no idea 
what a bore it is, Mrs. Mallane.” 

Mrs. Tabitha was sure she did not, as 
the outline of her old summer sacque 
and down-at-the-heel slippers ran be- 
fore her mental eyes. Then she gave a 
little sigh, for she thought that, if this 
guest came, she must relinquish them. 

“Our village is a bustling little 
place,” she said, “ but a rural country 
lies all around it. In half an hour I 
can take you to a perfection of a farm- 
house—the one in which I was born. 
It has been in our family a hundred 
years.” 

“ How I should delight to see it, and 
Grace! Do tell me about der, Mrs. 
Mallane! Does she look like you% 
Oh, I’m sure we should be like sisters! 
How I want to see her! How sweet in 
you to invite me! and how lovely it 
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will be to go! It’s so different being 
with one’s friends, from being with 
people in whom one takes no interest.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Mrs. Mallane, 
“even if your friends can give you 
less than strangers, Of course, you 
know, Miss Prescott, that we are quiet 
country people, and live in a very plain 
way—not at all in yourstyle. You will 
find every thing simple and homely. 
You must come prepared for that. But 
you say you want something different 
from any thing you’ve had before. You 
will find it with us, and a daughter’s 
welcome; but remember, we live in a 
very plain way.” And, as she uttered 
these words, Mrs. Tabitha felt an in- 
ward satisfaction in the thought that, 
after so much depreciation, when she 
did come, Miss Prescott would be as- 
tonished to find every thing so much 
finer than she had expected. 

Dick and Paul appearing at this 
juncture, Bella called out, “ Dear Dick, 
Mrs. Mallane has invited me to visit 
her, and ’m going. I shall see Grace, 
and the farm-house that has been in the 
family a hundred years. Won't it be 
lovely ?” 

“ Altogether lovely—that is, it would 
be, if Mrs. Mallane had invited me too. 
I don’t want to be left out.” 

** And we wouldn’t leave you out for 
the world,” said delighted Mrs. Tabi- 
tha, “if you think you could find any 
pleasure with us. I left Paul to decide 
that; he is so well acquainted with 
your tastes. If you like fishing, there 
are shoals in our river, and trout in the 
brooks, not six miles away.” 

“T doat on fishing, and so does Dick. 
How sweet, how kind you are, Mrs. 
Mallane!” exclaimed Bella, in her most 
guileless and gushing tone, leaning 
toward Mrs. Tabitha as if she were 
going to embrace her on the spot. 
Paul, looking on, said to himself, 
“This is the best-played game that I 
ever saw, if it is a game. What’s the 
deceit of the devil to that of an artful 
woman? A little of this kindness of 
mother’s had better have been bestowed 
somewhere else, in my opinion.” And 
he felt bitter, as he saw, in the distance, 
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a drooping head and a fair, sad face. 
Yet, an instant after, a sensation of 
pleasure and triumph rose in him, as he 
looked and saw Isabella Prescott nes- 
tled close to his mother’s side. She 
made quite a pretty picture, sitting 
there under the sunset trees. Then, 
there was satisfaction as well as won- 
der in seeing his mother looking quite 
the lady of Marlboro, with her stately 
head and lustrous silk. If she had 
always looked like this, Paul felt cer- 
tain that he never could have rebelled 
against her as he had done in the past. 

Half an hour later, while Paul and 
his mother were riding toward the city, 
each silent with their own thoughts, 
Isabella Prescott still sat under the 
trees entertaining her brother. 

“Tf you could only have seen it, 
Dick—the old lady’s look! She took 
an inventory of the entire place, before 
she spoke a word. Then, she said I 
must be a happy girl to have such a 
home. I made just the reply she want- 
ed me to: I said, I would be happy if 
I only had a mother! Then, of course, 
she offered to be my mother, with the 
society of her daughter Grace. It grew 
very affecting. Don’t you see, Dick, it 
was just like a story-book. Yes, of one 
thing I may say I am certain: that the 
lady from the country has set her heart 
and mind on becoming my mother—— 
in-law !” 

“ Well, if her son hadn’t piqued your 
vanity so awfully, she would have made 
it out.” 

“ That’s your opinion, is it, Dick ?” 

“Tt is. But, as matters are, what 
under heaven is going to take you up 
to that furnace in the country for a 
visit? I saw you had some game on 
hand, and thought I wouldn’t spoil it; 
but now, I'd like to know what it’s all 
about. Mallane has gone and made an’ 
ass of himself—engaged himself to that 
girl. He as good as owned it to me. 
So you had better let him alone. I 
have other designs for you.” 

“You have? Well, P’ll inquire what 
they are, when I’ve carried out my own. 
As for leaving Paul Mallane alone. 
that’s just what I don’t intend to do.” 
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“ But what are you going up to that 
blistering hole of a factory-village for ? 
Paul does not stay there three days at 
a time, if he can help it.” 

“ Well, the first thing I’m going for 
is to gratify my curiosity. I want to 
see the native surroundings of my gen- 
tleman. I want to see that farm-house. 
Oh, Dick, you ought to have heard the 
tone with which la mére said, ‘It has 

‘been in our family a hundred years.’ 
Then, I want to see—and intend to see 
—the shop-girl. What I mean to do, is, 
to punish her; to punish her is my ob. 
ject, and I shall do it.” 

As she mentioned the shop-girl, 
Bella’s voice suddenly grew quick and 
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were white, and her little eyes were 
fixed and beady as a snake’s. 

No man is bad enough to enjoy such 
a manifestation in his sister. 

“Come, Bell,” he said, “ don’t look 
like that. The shop-girl isn’t worth 
your spite. I’m up to such things my- 
self; but you are a woman, and should 
be in better business.” 

“T don’t care,” said Bella, angrily. 
“Being a woman don’t make it any 
pleasanter to be snubbed, nor any easier 
to bear it. Think of a Prescott ever 
having been put one side for a thing 
like that! There’s no use in talking, 
Dick ; I shall make the visit. I shall 
see the shop-girl, and I shall punish her. 


sharp. Dick looked up. Her thin lips I shall catch a fish, but not in the river.” 


“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


GoLDEN head, so lowly bending, 
Little feet, so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half-shut, half-opened, 
Lisping out her eyening prayer. 


Well she knows, when she is saying, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

Tis to God that she is praying— 
Praying Him her soul to keep. 


Half asleep, and murmuring faintly, 
“Tf I should die before I wake,” 
—Tiny fingers clasped so saintly— 
“JT pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Oh, the rapture sweet, unbroken, 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 

Up to heaven, record it there. 


If, of all that has been written, 
I could choose what might be mine, 
It should be that child’s petition 
Rising to the throne divine. 


While the muffled bells were ringing, 
“arth to earth, and dust to dust,” 

My free soul, on faith depending— 
Faith, and love, and perfect trust— 


Would approach Him, humbly praying- 
(All the little ones around)— 
“Jesus, Saviour, take Thy servant! 
Give to her Thy children’s crown.” 
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AND OTHER MATTERS IN 


Amone the few pleasures which re- 
ward the traveller for the hardships and 
dangers of life in the far North, there 
are none which are brighter or longer 
remembered than the magnificent auro- 
ral displays which occasionally illumine 
the darkness of the long polar night, 
and light up, with a celestial glory, the 
whole blue vault of heayen. No other 
natural phenomenon is so grand, so 
mysterious, so terrible in its unearthly 
splendor, as this. The veil which con- 
ceals from mortal eyes the glory of the 
eternal throne, seems drawn aside, and 
the awed beholder is lifted out of the 
atmosphere of his daily life into the 
immediate presence of God. 

On the 26th of February, while we 
were all yet living together at Ana- 
dyrsk, there occurred one of the grand- 
est displays of the arctic aurora which 
had been observed there for more than 
fifty years, and which exhibited such 
unusual and extraordinary brilliancy 
that even the natives were astonished. 
It was a cold, dark, but clear winter’s 
night, and the sky, in the earlier part 
of the evening, showed no signs of the 
magnificent illumination which was al- 
ready being prepared. A few streamers 
wavered now and then in the north, and 
a faint radiance, ike that of the rising 
moon, shone above the dark belt of 
shrubbery which bordered the river; 
but this was a common occurrence, and 
it excited no notice or remark. Late 
in the evening, just as we were prepar- 
ing to go to bed, Dodd happened to go 
out of doors for a moment to look after 
bis dogs; but no sooner had he reached 
the outer door of the entry, than he 
came rushing back, his face ablaze with 
excitement, shouting, “ Kennan! Rob- 
inson! come out—quick!” With a 
vague impression that the village must 

* See Putnam’s Magazine for Sept.1868, and Jan. 


and Nov. 1869. A volume of Mr. Kennan’s Adven- 
tures in Siberia and Kam‘chatka is now in press. 
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be on fire, I sprang up, and, without 
stopping to put on any furs, ran hastily 
out, followed closely by Robinson, Har- 
der, and Smith. As we emerged into 
the open air, there burst suddenly upon 
our startled eyes the grandest exhibi- 
tion of vivid, dazzling light and color, 
of which the mind can conceive. The 
whole universe seemed to be on fire. 
A broad arch of brilliant prismatic 
colors spanned the heavens from east to 
west, like a gigantic rainbow, with a 
long fringe of crimson and yellow 
streamers stretching up from its convex 
edge to the very zenith. At short in- 
tervals of one or two seconds, wide 
luminous bands, parallel with the arch, 
rose suddenly out of the northern hori- 
zon, and swept with a swift, steady 
majesty across the whole heavens, like 
long breakers of phosphorescent light 
rolling in from some limitless ocean of 
space. 

Every portion of the vast arch was 
momentarily wavering, trembling, and 
changing color ; and the brilliant stream- 
ers which fringed its edge swept back 
and forth in great curves, like the fiery 
sword of the angel at the gate of Eden. 
In a moment the vast auroral rainbow, 
with all its waving streamers, began to 
move slowly up toward the zenith, and 
a second arch, of equal brilliancy, 
formed directly undor it, shooting up 
another long serried row of slender, 
colored lances toward the North Star, 
like a battalion of the celestial host 
presenting arms to its commanding an- 
gel. Every instant the display increased 
in unearthly grandeur. The luminous 
bands revolved swiftly, like the spokes 
of a great wheel of light, across the 
heavens; the streamers hurried back 
and forth with swift, tremulous motion, 
from the ends of the arches to the cen- 
tre, and now and then a great wave of 
crimson would surge up from the north 
and fairly deluge the whole sky with 
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color, tinging the white, snowy earth 
far and wide with its rosy reflection. 
But as the words of the prophecy, “ And 
the heavens shall be turned to blood,” 
formed themselves upon my lips, the 
crimson suddenly vanished, and a light- 
ning-flash of vivid orange startled us 
with its wide, all-pervading glare, which 
extended even to the southern horizon, 
as if the whole volume of the atmosphere 
had suddenly taken fire. I even held 
my breath a moment, as I listened for 
the tremendous crash of thunder which, 
it seemed to me, must follow this sud- 
den burst of vivid light ; but in heaver 
or earth there was not a sound to break 
the calm silence of night, save the has- 
tily-muttered prayers of the frightened 
native at my side, as he crossed himself 
and kneeled down before the visible 
majesty of God. I could not imagine 
any possible addition which even al- 
mighty power could make to the gran- 
deur of the aurora as it now appeared. 
The rapid alternations of crimson, blue, 
green, and yellow in the sky were re- 
flected so vividly from the white sur- 
face of the snow, that the whole world 
seemed now steeped in blood, and then 
quivering in an atmosphere of pale, 
ghastly green, through which shone the 
unspeakable glories of the mighty crim- 
son and yellow arches. But the end 
was not yet. As we watched, with up- 
turned faces, the swift ebb and flow of 
these great celestial tides of colored 
light, the last seal of the glorious reve- 
lation was suddenly broken, and both 
arches were simultaneously shivered 
into a thousand parallel perpendicular 
bars, every one of which displayed in 
regular order, from top to bottom, the 
seven primary colors of the solar spec- 
trum. From horizon to horizon there 
now stretched two vast curving bridges 
of colored bars, across which we almost 
expected to sec, passing and repassing, 
the bright inhabitants of another world. 
Amid cries of astonishment and excla- 
mations of “God have mercy!” from 
the startled natives, these innumerable 
bars began to move, with a swift, danc- 
ing motion, back and forth along the 
. whole extent of both arches, passing 
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each other from side to side with such 
bewildering rapidity that the eye was 
lost in the attempt to follow them. 
The whole concave of heaven seemed 
transformed into one great revolving 
kaleidoscope of shattered rainbows. 
Never had I even dreamed of such an 
aurora as this ; and Iam not ashamed 
to confess, that its magnificence at that 
moment overawed and frightened me. 
The whole sky, from zenith to horizon, 
was “one molten, mantling sea of color 
and fire; crimson and purple and scar- 
let and green, and colors for which there 
are no words in language and no ideas 
in the mind ; things which can only be 
conceived while they are visible.” The 
“signs and portents” in the heavens 
were grand enough to herald the de- 
struction of a world; flashes of rich 
quivering color, covering half the sky 
for an instant, and then vanishing 
like summer lightning ; brilliant green 
streamers shooting swiftly but silently 
up across the zenith; thousands of va- 
riegated bars sweeping past each other 
in two magnificent arches, and great 
luminous waves, rolling in from the 
inter-planetary spaces, and breaking in 
long lines of radiant glory upon the 
shallow atmosphere of a darkened 
world. 

With the separation of the two arch- 
es into component bars it reached its ut- 
most magnificence, and from that time 
its supernatural beauty slowly but stead- 
ily faded. The first arch broke up, and 
soon after it the second; the flashes of 
color appeared less and less frequently ; 
the luminous bands ceased to revolve 
across the zenith ; and, in an hour, noth- 
ing remained in the dark, starry heav- 
ens, to remind us of the aurora, except 
a few faint Magellan clouds of lumi- 
nous vapor. 

I am painfully conscious of my in- 
ability to describe, as they should be 
described, the splendid phenomena of 
a great polar aurora; but such magnifi- 
cent effects cannot be expressed in @ 
mathematical formula, nor can an inex- 
perienced artist reproduce, with a piece 
of charcoal, the brilliant coloring of a 
Turner landscape. I have given only 
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faint hints, which the imagination of 
the reader must fill up. But be assured 
that no description however faithful, no 
flight of the imagination however ex- 
alted, can begin to do justice to a spec- 
tacle of such unearthly grandeur. Un- 
til man drops his vesture of flesh and 
stands in the presence of Deity, he will 
see no more striking manifestation of 
the “ glory of the Lord which is terri- 
ble,” than that presented by a brilliant 
exhibition of the arctic aurora. ‘ 

The month of February wore slowly 
away, and March found us still living 
in Anadyrsk, without any news from 
the Major, or from the missing men, Ar- 
nold and Macrae. Fifty-seven days had 
now elapsed since they left their camp 
on the lower Anadyr, and we began to 
fear that they would never again be 
seen. Whether they had starved or fro- 
zen to death on some great desolate 
plain south of Behring’s Straits, or been 
murdered by the Chookchees, we could 
not conjecture, but their long absence 
was a proof that they had met with 
some misfortune. 

I was not at all satisfied with the 
route over which we had passed from 
Shestakora to Anadyrsk, on account of 
its barrenness, and the impossibility of 
transporting heavy telegraph-poles over 
its great snowy steppes from: the few 
wooded rivers by which it was tray- 
ersed. I accordingly started from Ana- 
dyrsk with five dog-sledges, on March 
4th, to try and find a better route be- 
tween the Anadyr and the head-waters 
of the Penzhina river. Three days after 
our departure we met, on the road to 
Penzhina, a special messenger from Ge- 
ezhega, bringing a letter from the Ma- 
jor, dated Okhotsk, January 19th. En- 
closed were letters from Colonel Bulk- 
ley, announcing the landing of the Ana- 
dyr-river party, under Lieutenant Mac- 
rae, and a map showing the location of 
their camp. The Major wrote as fol- 
lows: “In case—what God forbid !— 
Macrae and party have not arrived at 
Anadyrsk, you will immediately, upon 
the receipt of this letter, do your ut- 
most to deliver them from their too 
long winter-quarters at the mouth of 
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the Anadyr, where they were landed in 
September. I was told that Macrae 
would be landed only in case of perfect 
certainty to reach Anadyrsk in boats ; 
and I confess I don’t like such surprises 
as Colonel Bulkley has made me now. 
For the present, our duty consists in do- 
ing our utmost to extricate them from 
where they are, and you must get every 
dog-sledge you can, stuff them with 
dog-food and provisions, and go at once 
in search of Macrae’s camp.” These 
directions I had already anticipated and 


* carried out, and Macrae’s party, or at 


least all I could find of it, was now 
living in Anadyrsk. When the Major 
wrote this letter, however, he did not 
suppose that Dodd and I would hear 
of the landing of the party through 
the wandering Chookchees, or that we 
would think of going in search of them 
without orders. He knew that he had 
told us particularly not to attempt to 
explore the Anadyr river until another 
season, and did not expect that we 
would go beyond the last settlement. 
I wrote a hasty note to Dodd upon the 
icy runner of my overturned sledge— 
freezing two fingers in the operation— 
and sent the courier on to Anadyrsk 
with the letters, The mail also includ- 
ed letters to me from Captain Scammon, 
commander of the Company’s fleet, and 
one from my naturalistic friend, Dall, 
who had returned with the vessels to 
San Francisco, and had written me while 
stopping a few days at Petropavlovski. 
He begged me, by all the sacred inter- 
ests of science, not to let a single bug, 
or living thing of any kind, escape my 
vigilant eye; but, as I read his letter 
that night by the camp-fire, I thought, 
with a smile, that snowy Siberian 
steppes, and temperatures of 30° and 
40° below zero, were not very favorable 
to the growth and dispersion of bugs, 
nor to efforts for their capture and pre- 
servation. 

I will not weary the reader with a 
detailed account of the explorations 
which Lieutenant Robinson and I made 
in search of a more practicable route 
for our line between the Penzhina river 
and Anadyrsk. We found that the 
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river-system of the Anadyr was divided 
from that of the Penzhina only by a 
low mountain-ridge, which could be 
easily passed, and that, by following 
up certain tributaries of the latter, 
crossing the water-shed, and descend- 
ing one of the branches of the Anadyr, 
we should have almost unbroken water- 
communication between the Okhotsk 
Sea and Behring’s Straits. Along these 
rivers timber was generally abundant ; 
and where there was none, poles could 
be distributed easily in rafts, The 
route thus indicated was every thing 
which could be desired; and, much 
gratified by the results of our labors, 
we returned, on March 13th, to Ana- 
dyrsk. 

We were overjoyed to learn, from the 
first man who met us after we entered 
the settlement, that Macrae and Arnold 
had arrived, and in five minutes we 
were shaking them by the hand, con- 
gratulating them upon their safe arri- 
val, and overwhelming them with ques- 
tions as to their travels and adventures, 
and the reasons of their long absence. 

For sixty-four days they had been 
living with the wandering Chookchees, 
and making their way slowly and by 
a circuitous route toward Anadyrsk. 
They had generally been well-treated, 
but the band with whom they travelled 
had been in no hurry to reach the set- 
tlement, and had been carrying them at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles a-day, 
all over the great desolate steppes which 
lie south of the Anadyr river. They had 
experienced great hardships; had lived 
upon reindeers’ entrails and tallow for 
weeks at a time; had been alive almost 
constantly with vermin; had spent 
the greater part of two long months 
in smoky Chookchee pologs, and had 
despaired, sometimes, of ever reaching 
a Russian settlement or seeing again a 
civilized human being; but hope and 
courage had sustained them through it 
all, and they had finally arrived at 
Anadyrsk safe and well. The sum- 
total of their baggage, when they drove 
into the settlement, was a quart-bottle 
of whiskey wrapped up in an American 
flag! , As soon as we were all together, 
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we raised the flag on a pole over our 
little log-house, made a whiskey punch 
out of the liquor which had traversed 
half northeastern Siberia, and drank it 
in honor of the men who had lived 
sixty-four days with the wandering 
Chookchees, and carried the Stars and 
Stripes through the wildest, least-known 
region on the face of the globe. 

Having now accomplished all that 
could be done in the way of explora- 
tion, we began making preparations for 
a return to Geezhega. The Major had 
directed me to meet him there with 
Macrae, Arnold, Robinson, and Dodd, 
as soon as the ist of April, and the 
month of March was now rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. 

On the 20th we packed up our stores, 
and, bidding good-by to the kind- 
hearted, hospitable people of Ana- 
dyrsk, we set out with a long train of 
sledges for the coast of the Okhotsk Sea. 

Our journey was monotonous and un- 
eventful, and, on the 2d of April, late 
at night, we left behind us the white, 
desolate steppe of the Parew, and drew 
near the little flat-topped yourt on the 
Malmofka, which was only twenty-five 
versts from Geezhega. Here we met 
fresh men, dogs, and sledges, sent out 
to meet us by the Major; and, aban- 
doning our loaded sledges and tired 
dogs, we took seats upon the light 
“narts” of the Geezhega Cossacks, and 
dashed away by the light of a brilliant 
aurora toward the settlement. 

About one o’clock we heard the dis- 
tant barking of dogs, and in a few mo- 
ments we rushed furiously into the silent 
village, and stopped before the house 
of the Russian merchant, Vorrebeoff, 
where we had lived the previous Fall, 
and where we expected to find the 
Major. Isprang from my sledge, and, 
groping my way through the entry into 
a warm, dark room, I shouted, “ Fs- 
tavaitia!” to arouse the sleeping in- 
mates. Suddenly some one rose up 
from the floor at my feet, and, grasping 
me by the arm, exclaimed, in a strange- 
ly familiar voice, “Kennan, is that 
you?” Startled and bewildered with 
half-incredulous recognition, I could 
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only reply, “ Bush, is that you?” and, 
when a sleepy boy came in with a light, 
he was astonished to find a man dressed 
in heavy frosty furs embracing another 
who was clad only in a linen shirt and 
drawers. 

There was a joyful time in that log- 
house when the Major, Bush, Macrae, 
Arnold, Robinson, Dodd, and I gath- 
ered around a steaming “ samovar,” or 
tea-urn, which stood on a pine table in 
the centre of the room, and discussed 
the adventures, haps, and mishaps of 
our first arctic winter. Some of us 
had come from the extremity of Kam- 
tchatka, some from the frontier of Chi- 
na, and some from Behring’s Straits, 
and we all met that night in Geezhega, 
and congratulated ourselves and each 
other upon the successful exploration 
of the whole route of the proposed 
Russo-American Telegraph, frem Ana- 
dyr Bay to the Amoor river. The dif- 
ferent members of the party there as- 
sembled had, in seven months, travelled 
in the aggregate almost ten thousand 
miles. 

The results of our winter’s work were 
briefly as follows: Bush and Mahow, 
after leaving the Major and me at Pe- 
tropavloyski, had gone on to the Rus- 
sian settlement of Nikolaevsk, at the 
mouth of the Amoor river, and had 
’ entered promptly upon the exploration 
of the west coast of the Okhotsk Sea. 
They had travelled with the wandering 
Tongoos through the densely-timbered 
region between Nikolaevsk and Aian, 
ridden on the backs of reindeer over 
the rugged mountains of the Stanavoi 
range south of Okhotsk, and had final- 
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ly met the Major at the latter place on 
the 22d of February. The Major had 
explored the whole north coast of the 
Okhotsk Sea, alone, and had made a 
visit to the Russian city of Yakootsk, 
six hundred versts west of Okhotsk, in 
quest of laborers and horses. He had 
ascertained the possibility of hiring a 
thousand Yakoot laborers in the settle- 
ments along the Lena river, at the rate 
of sixty dollars a-year for each man, 
and of purchasing there as many Sibe- 
rian horses as we should require at very 
reasonable prices. He had located a 
route for the line from Geezhega to 
Okhotsk, and had superintended gen- 
erally the whole work of exploration. 
Macrae and Arnold had explored nearly 
all the region lying south of the Ana- 
dyr and along the lower Myan, and had 
gained much valuable information con- 
cerning the little-known tribe of wan- 
dering Chookchees. Dodd, Robinson, 
and I had explored two routes from 
Geezhega to Anadyrsk, and had found 
a chain of wooded rivers connecting 
the Okhotsk Sea with the Pacific Ocean 
near Behring’s Straits. The natives we 
had everywhere found to be peaceable 
and well-disposed, and many of them 
along the route of the line were already 
engaged in cutting poles. The coun- 
try, although by no means favorable to 
the construction of a telegraph, pre- 
sented no obstacles which energy and 
perseverance could not overcome; and, 
as we reviewed our winter’s work, we 
felt satisfied that the enterprise in which 
we were engaged, if not altogether an 
easy one, held out, at least, a fair pros- 
pect of success. 
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MADAME DE LAFAYETTE AND HER MOTHER 


A BEAUTIFUL volume, recently publish- 
ed at Paris, has especial interest for 
American readers. The grandchildren 
of General Lafayette have allowed to be 
printed two brief family memoirs, both 
highly interesting not only from the in- 
dividual lives they record, but also from 
their close connection with events of 
high historical importance, and from the 
glimpses they offer of a state of society 
now passed away for ever. The first of 
‘these brief but most interesting sketches, 
is the life of Madame la duchesse d’Ayen, 
the mother of Madame de Lafayette, 
written by the latter lady. Every 


American knows already that while 
General Lafayette was suffering all the 
hardships of a prisoner of state at the 


fortress of Ol]miitz, in Austria, his 
noble wife, with her two daughters, 
travelled through Europe to implore of 
the Emperor Francis the permission to 
become a prisoner with him. It was 
while shut up in the cells of Olmitz, 
that Madame de Lafayette beguiled some 
tedious hours by writing the life of her 
mother, now published. No pens or 
ink or paper were allowed to the pris- 
oners, excepting when brought in at 
long intervals, by the officer on duty, for 
the purpose of writing brief business 
notes, or, more rarely still, a short family 
letter. All that was written at such 
moments was put on paper under the 
official eye, and forwarded, open, through 
many official hands, to its destination. 
But one of the young ladies was very skil- 
ful with her pencil, as may be proved by 
the painting she made of the jailer at 
Olmiitz, a picture now hanging on the 
walls at Lagrange ; and among her treas- 
ures there was a bit of Indian ink. A 
toothpick was alsofound. As for paper, 
among the books allowed to the im- 
prisoned family was a large volume of 
Buffon’s Natural History, with engrav- 
ings of animals and birds. It was on the 


margin of these engravings, with the 
toothpick dipped in the Indian ink, that 
Madame de Lafayette scratched down 
this beautiful life of her mother. This 
rude but touching MS. is still preserved 
by the family, in its original condition. 
And through those faded brown char- 
acters, on that yellow paper, bearing a 
look of antiquity beyond the actual date, 
there are gleams of a halo of saintly 
beauty lingering about the names of 
both mother and daughter. The second 
sketch, the life of Madame de Lafayette 
herself, has been also given to us by the 
hand of her own daughter, Madame de 
Lasteyrie, a lady borne in affectionate and 
respectful remembrance by many Ame- 
rican families. The touching simplicity, 
the faultless veracity, the conscientious 
fidelity of these memoirs of two women 
so truly noble, render them indeed rarely 
precious. 

To prepare for the American reader 
translations of some of the many in- 
teresting passages of these memoirs has 
been a labor of love. And we under- 
take the task with additional pleasure as 
it assumes, in a certain sense, something 
of the form of an act of justice. The 
English-speaking world in general often 
carelessly hold the most cruelly unjust 
opinions of domestic life in France. If 
you believe a large class of Englishmen, 
moral worth has no existence whatever 
in France. We Americans, it is true, 
are not so prejudiced ; from early alliance 
with the nation we are kindly disposed 
towards them. Still, we have not yet 
done them full justice in this respect; 
English prejudices, filtering through their 
literature, still partially color our opin- 
ions. We are not aware how many 
good qualities, even of the more solid 
kind, are often found beneath that grace- 
ful manner, so charming to all. No 
doubt that with the French silks, and 
laces, and wines, and pétés de foies gras, 
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that enter our ports, there is also unhap- 
pily too much of frivolity, and of vice, 
crossing the Atlantic from the same quar- 
ter. Butitis more of arule with France, 
than with other nations, that, owing to 
the external graces thrown around them, 
their follies and vices are more widely 
spread abroad, the world over, than 
those of other nations. It is in this light 
that the majority of our people see the 
French. They are as yet little aware 
how many noble elements there are in 
French character. They are generally 
quite ignorant of the fact that in their 
best families—we use the phrase as in- 
cluding those in which the moral tone 
is most pure, whether of high or low 
degree—home-life is in every way ad- 
mirable. They are avery warm-hearted 
people; they are, as every one knows, 
naturally cheerful, pleasant, and grace- 
ful in manner; and when to this you add 
the influences of a high-toned, sound, 
and healthful Christian morality, such 
as are united in many households where 


foreigners rarely cross the threshold, 
there you find the reality of a most 


beautiful family life. There are no 
better homes on earth than the very 
best class of homes in France. It is 
with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
we offer the American reader two brief 
sketches of French homes, from the 
authentic memoirs before us. In the 
first the principal figure is that of Mme. 
la Duchesse d’Ayen, the mother of Mme. 
de Lafayette, belonging, of course, en- 
tirely to the last century. 

Anne Louise Henriette d’Aguesseau 
was born in 1787, and left a motherless 
infant a few days after her birth. Her 
father was the son of the Chancellor 
a’ Aguesseau, revered for his wisdom and 
virtues. A foster-mother, a peasant 
‘woman, was provided for the child. At 
the age of three the little girl was sent 
to a convent at St. Denis, the good nurse 
accompanying her little charge, while 
both were placed under the direction of 
an excellent nun, a lady of rare merit, 
and endowed with an especial talent for 
the education of children. She was 
especially happy in their moral training. 
In this convent the little girl remained 
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for eleven years, according to the custom 
of that day. The germs of a fine char- 
acter appear to have been early develop- 
ed, althongh the atmosphere was not 
entirely favorable. We translate a pas- 
sage: ** From her earliest years natural 
good sense and honesty of heart proved 
an excellent foundation for her instruc- 
tion. All the impressions she received 
were serious, and real. A volume con- 
taining the lives of the monks of the 
desert having fallen into her hands when 
she was only five years old, instead of 
being amused with all their visions, she 
was terrified by them, and very fearful 
of becoming too great a saint, lest she 
should suffer in the same way—a cow- 
ardice which troubled her childish con- 
science, however. Her grandfather, the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau, was in the habit 
of writing to her little letters, which 
have been printed in his life. Even at 
that day it was her first object to seek 
God, and His righteousness. Nothing 
of the littleness of convent life (aucune 
petitesse de convent) appears to have 
tainted her piety. Even when very 
young, she had the faculty of close appli- 
cation, and became very fond of the 
game of chess; but perceiving that when 
she played on Saturday, her thoughts 
were disturbed in church the next day 
by the game, she gave up her favorite 
amusement on Saturday.”’ 

At the age of fourteen she was taken 
from the convent and removed to her 
father’s house, under the care of an 
affectionate stepmother, to whom she 
became strongly attached. A most 
worthy woman, Mdlle. Aufroy, who 
became a devoted and faithful friend in 
later years, was chosen as her personal 
attendant. And the good nurse was 
still with her. It is a pleasant picture, 
this family group, all wearing the cos- 
tumes and tinged with the mental color- 
ing of the past century ; the kind father, 
the affectionate stepmother, the aged 
grandfather, venerable from his virtues, 
and, included in the same framework, 
the waiting gentlewoman and the peas- 
ant nurse, both faithful and loving, while 
moving among them the young girl 
appears passing to and fro, in the stately 
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Parisian hdtel of that period. She 
remained at home during four years, 
completing her education in different 
ways. The tone of the house was grave, 
at a distance from common amusements ; 
still the frank gayety of her lively nature 
led her to take pleasure in whatever had 
the charm of novelty. During those 
years her maternal grandfather, M. 
Dupré, died, leaving her a vast fortune, 
and among other property the chiteau 
of Lagrange-Bleneau, which became at a 
later day the home of the Lafayette 
family. The thought of all this wealth 
terrified the young lady, and she earnest- 
ly entreated that the amount might be 
diminished “by as many legacies as pos- 
sible. ‘“ This feeling,” continues the 
memoir, “ was entirely sincere, as were 
all the feelings of my mother. And it 
was not confined to her youth; through- 
out her life she always looked upon 
riches as an actual burden. With child- 
like simplicity, she never could be con- 
vinced that wealth entered, in the least, 


into the nature of a true happiness.” 
Of this wealth she always considered 
herself as only the steward. 

During those four years the young 
lady appears to have passed a very 
happy, though not a gay or brilliant 


girlhood. She was the centre of a 
group by all of whom she was fondly 
loved. And never was there a more 
true and loving heart than that which 
beat in her own bosom. The strongest 
traits of her character through life, were 
perfect uprightness united to the most 
generous and devoted affection. At 
the age of eighteen she married. This 
was later than usual, in great French 
families of that day. Possibly she may 
have been awaiting until her young hus- 
band should assume something of a 
manly air, for he was a mere lad, more 
than two years younger than herself. 
Jean Paul Frangois de Noailles, Due 
d’Ayen, was not sixteen at the time of 
his marriage. He had, however, many 
fine qualities, and the young couple 
became strongly attached to each other ; 
they were alike in generosity of nature, 
and in a frank uprightness of opinion 
and conduct. After the marriage they 
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removed to the Hétel de Noailles, in the 
rue St. Honoré, ‘near the Tuileries. 
Here all the married children — and 
the married grandchildren of the aged 
Maréchal de Noailles, an important his- 
torical character of those times—were 
gathered about him, according to a 
pleasant and patriarchal French custom, 
forming a numerous family-colony in 
the vast hétel. None but an amiable 
people could have adopted such a cus- 
tom. The young wife, owing to the 
very retired life of her mother-in-law, 
went little into the gay world. She was, 
however, taken to Versailles to be pre- 
sented at Court, when she doubtless took 
her seat among the duchesses, on the 
much-coveted tabouret, or seat without 
a back, allotted to ladies of that rank, 
none others being allowed to sit in the 
presence of royalty. Madame de Pom- 
padour was all powerful in France at 
that time, making and unmaking min- 
istries, declaring war and proclaiming 
peace, according to her caprice. Those 
two women, so widely different in their 
lives and natures, probably never ex- 
changed a word; and yet the King’s mis- 
tress was at that moment deep in the in- 
trigues of the Seven Years’ War—the 
forerunner of the Revolutions in America 
and in France, in both of which the fate 
of Mme. d’Ayen became so closely invol- 
ved. 

At the end of two years the first 
child, a son, was born. We quote a 
passage from the memoir. ‘God had 
made herto be a mother. In that opin- 
ion all who have evor known her must 
agree. The force of her first maternal 
feeling—or rather passion—was greater 
than one can imagine. She lost this son 
at the end of a year. He died after 
only twenty-four hours of illness, The 
grief of my mother equalled her tender- 
ness. Supported only by Faith, and 
dwelling on the eternal happiness of her 
child, she was at times so absorbed by 
these thoughts that, as she told me, she 
surprised herself thinking of her little 
child as of one of the greatest saints in 
Heaven.” <A year later a little girl was 
born, the first of five daughters, all of 
whom lived to fill honorably their high 
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social position as thoroughly Christian 
women. The eldest, Louise, married 
her cousin, the Vicomte de Noailles. 
Within a year was born Adrienne, who 
became Mme. de Lafayette, the writer 
of the memoir. These two of that ad- 
mirable band of sisters, so near in age, 
appear to have loved each other through 
life with the tenderness and close sym- 
pathy of twins. We gather, from little 
touches in the narrative, that the elder, 
Mme. de Noailles, was a peculiarly lovely 
person, endowed with an especial charm 
of intelligence, grace of manner, and 
warmth of feeling. Four years passed, 
and another daughter was born, a gentle, 
loving nature, with great purity of dis- 
position, who died early, though twice 
married. Then again, after an interval 
of three years, appeared two little girls, 
who, like their elder sisters, were almost 
in the cradle together, and in twin-like 
association through life—Pauline, who 
became Mme. de Montagu, and Rosalie, 
who married M. de Grammont. 

“Like the wives of the patriarchs, 
instead of murmuring at a fruitfulness 
which left not a moment’s repose to her 
- health, my mother blessed God for this 
increase of her family, looking upon it 
as an especial blessing from Heaven, as 
a means of drawing closer the precious 
bonds of conjugal union, and received 
each new child with new thanksgiv- 
ings.” 

The seventh child was a son, ardent- 
ly desired by the father, and born at 
the moment when the mother was 
seized with small-pox. Madame d’Ayen 
was very ill; her life was in great dan- 
ger; but at length the anxieties of her 
husband were relieved. She was de- 
clared convalescent, and the little band 
of daughters were allowed to see her 
from the garden as she sat at the closed 
window of the sick-room. Great was 
the grief of those little hearts at be- 
holding the beloved face so fearfully 
disfigured. The anguish caused by that 
painful sight was never forgotten, we 
are told, even amid greater sorrows 
which followed in later years. There 
is certainly no object on earth so pre- 
cious to a loving, childish heart as the 
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face of a beloved mother; and, to 
many, the feeling lasts through a long 
life. 

The little boy, born under circum 
stances so alarming, lived but a few 
months; and, from a feeling which we 
must consider as akin to superstition, 
the mother, strange to say, scarcely de 
sired its life prolonged, so fearful was 
she of the temptations to which her son 
might be exposed in later years. Other 
mothers, we believe, have partaken of 
this feeling ; but is there not a lack of 
faith here? It is, unhappily, but too 
true that sons, yielding early to the 
many temptations which assail them, 
too often swerve from the right path in 
which the daughters of the, same house- 
hold walk safely through life; and, as 
they swerve from rectitude, they wound, 
they lacerate, they torture the heart of 
the mother who bore them, mourning, 
as she does, over their ruin here and 
hereafter. But the Christian mother 


should assuredly not allow herself to 


become overpowered by fears like these. 
If the Roman matron could be proud 
of her sons, how much more may the 
faithful Christian mother be humbly 
hopeful for hers! There is, for her, an 
hourly appeal to the arm of Omnipo- 
tent Love. 

“One day,” writes Madame de La- 
fayette, “on a Holy Thursday, as she 
returned from praying in church, she 
said to Mdlle. Aufroy: ‘I have just 
killed my son, and I have some fears for 
my daughters also. If one of my chil- 
dren were to be ill now, I should be 
frightened. I have just offered them 
all to God, that He may restore them 
to me in eternity. I hope He will leave 
me my daughters; but I believe He 
will take my son, and that I shall not 
keep him.’ ” 

Soon after, the little boy died. The 
lady had now five daughters, the eldest 
ten, the youngest three years old. It is 
a very interesting glimpse that we have 
in this brief sketch, of the education 
of those little girls, belonging to a pe- 
riod and a state of society so far apart 
from our own. They were not sent to 
a convent. They were educated at 
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home; and theirs was a home in the 
true sense of that sacred word. The 
old nurse who had watched over the 
cradle of Mme. d’Ayen was still a 
prominent figure in the household ;' and 
Mdlle. Aufroy, the devoted attendant 
and friend, was close at hand. 

“ We were all suckled at home, and 
under the eye of my mother. The 
same nurse who had brought her up, 
gave to us also those physical and moral 
cares whieh are needed in childhood. 
Although this worthy woman received 
only a very coarse education in her 
youth, yet she had an extraordinary 
talent for the care of little children; 
and the years she passed in the convent 
near Mme. d’Héricourt had developed 
this natural disposition. I have never 
known any one endowed so fully with 
the faculty of attracting the confidence 
of the little childish hearts confided to 
her, and, better still, of interesting 
them in all she taught them, and in 
giving them a relish for the lessons 
they received. She was never obliged 
to tell fairy tales or ghost-stories, or 
other absurdities of that sort, to amuse 
us. A story from the Old Testament, a 
childish adventure of some little girl 
at the convent, a good action, true and 
simple, were related by her with so 
much natural grace, adapted to the 
taste of children, and accompanied 
with a few simple reflections so touch- 
ing, and so entirely within their compre- 
hension, that she always delighted us, 
whilé at the same time she was follow- 
ing my mother’s directions. It was my 
mother’s wish not only that we should 
be taught only what was true, but also 
that simple and straightforward means 
alone should be chosen in our instruc- 
tion, far aloof from the little decep- 
tions and juggleries often adopted with 
children. We passed several hours of 
every day with my mother, who re- 
ceived a faithful account of the manner 
in which the day had been spent. We 
repeated to her what we had learned; 


we retold her the little tales that had . 


been told to us. It was her great aim 
to bring the truth within our compre- 
hension, and to prepare our childish 
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minds to receive it. She sought to 
instil a certain unity and harmony into 
every portion of our education. Gen- 
eral principles, morals, the history of 
facts, the examples of others, and the 
lessons to be drawn from them—all this 
was held together and interwoven, as 
we find it, if I dare use the expression, 
in the education of Providence. From 
earliest childhood we were taught 
never to act from caprice, but rather to 
enjoy the consciousness that in our lit- 
tle duties, and even in our plays, we 
‘were ever under the eye of the heaven- 
ly Father. Oh, if I could but still lead 
my children to her! By this means 
only could they justly appreciate that 
eloquence so truly maternal, by which 
she engraved on our hearts the great 
truths of religion, and taught us also to 
know our faults, and the means of cor- 
recting them. There was nothing ab- 
solute and dogmatic in her manner of 
instructing, or guiding, or correcting; 
she was never satisfied until she had 
convinced the mind of the child to 
whom she was speaking. Naturally in- 
dolent and impatient by temperament, 
and perhaps too little accustomed to 
repress this natural vivacity, she still 
never failed to listen to the little rea- 
sonings of her children with the most 
unwearied patience. We studied the 
eatechisms of Fleury, then the Gospel. 
Our reading was an abridgment of the 
Old Testament, geography with maps, 
the “ Ancient History” of Rollin, and, 
in conversation, we learned a few fables 
of mythology. My mother read to us, 
and made us read to her, selections 
from the great works of the poets—the 
best pieces of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire. We were taught by her to 
dictate letters, even before.we knew 
how to write.” 

“ When we were about ten, my moth- 
er gave to her two eldest daughters a 
governess, Mdile. Marin, to whom we 
owe the deepest gratitude and the most 
tender attachment, after twenty-seven 
years of devoted care. With her we 
studied grammar, and the use of the 
globes; we prepared extracts from his- 
tory, while we received, under her eye, 
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lessons from different masters in the 
usual accomplishments. But it was 
still my mother who was the soul of 
our education; she presided over all, 
and ordered the most minute details of 
the arrangements. She would allow no 
one else to read the choicest selections 
from the best writers with us, endeav- 
oring to form our taste by the analysis 
of their beauties. But especially she 
strove to form our judgment. Both 
mind and heart were in her equally just 
and upright, thirsting for the truth. 
She thus succeeded in warding off 
many errors and prejudices. We scarce- 
ly knew, for instance, the meaning of 
the vanities of life. And so faithfully 
did she impress on us, by precept and 
example, that interest must never for a 
moment come into collision with integ- 
rity, that, in after life, many years 
passed before we ceased to wonder at a 
contrary course in people calling them- 
selves honest. The spectacle of evil 
always pained her, sometimes aroused 


her indignation, but never embittered 


her. She delighted in all that was 
great and good; hers was the ‘charity 
that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth.’ In spite of the 
number of her children, each always 
received the care and the culture most 
needed. She taught us also the great 
lessons of self-correction. As for my- 
self, I shall only say that she constant- 
ly endeavored to bring my imagination, 
much too excitable, under the control 
of truth and simplicity. While gen- 
erally satisfied with me, there were mo- 
ments when ske would paint my faults 
to me with such truth and such force, 
that the sharpness of the lesson pene- 
trated to the very depths of my soul.” 
The young ladies—the two elders, at 
least—reached the age of twelve. The 
solemn moment of the “ first commun- 
ion” was at hand, and the preparation 
was most thorough and devoted. Lou- 
ise, the eldest, was admitted to the 
Holy Sacrament. The state of mind 
of Adrienne, the younger, was not suf- 
ficiently satisfactory, and the important 
step was deferred for several years. 
Proposals of marriage were now offered 
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to the parents in behalf of the little 
ladies of twelve. M. de Noailles, the 
son of the Duc de Monchy, and nephew 
of the Duc d’Ayen, was proposed for 
the eldest daughter, and accepted by 
the parents—the future bride knowing 
nothing of the matter until a year 
later, a few months before the marriage. 
She already loved her.cousin, however, 
and gladly became his wife at the age 
of fifteen. M. de Lafayette, a lad of 
fourteen, was proposed, at the same 
time, for Adrienne, the second daugh- 
ter. The young suitor was strongly fa- 
vored by M. d’Ayen, but, at first, posi- 
tively rejected by Mme. d’Ayen. His 
great youth and his very large fortune, 
without parents to guide him, were 
considered as invincible objections by 
the anxious mother. A grave misun- 
derstanding now took place between 
M. and Mme. d’Ayen on this subject. 
The breach lasted for a whole year. 
“Mme. d’Ayen will never yield; she 
has gone too far,” said her friends, 
“You do not know Mme. d’Ayen,” was 
the husband’s answer. “ She will never 
yield where she believes herself right ; 
but convince her that she is in the 
wrong, and she will instantly yield 
with the docility of a child.” Such 
proved to be the result. On nearer ac- 
quaintance with the young gentleman, 
she acknowledged her error, and not 
only accepted him as a son, but became 
very strongly attached to him from that 
moment. Both these marriages were 
very happy. The details relating to 
Mme. de Lafayette we defer to a second 
paper, devoted especially to her own 
life. At the interval of a few years, all 
the five daughters of Mme. d’Ayen were 
successively married to husbands with 
whom they lived happily. There was 
one exception, however: the third 
daughter, apparently a gentle, loving 
creature, was not appreciated by her 
first husband. He died early, of small- 
pox, and she married more happily the 
second time. 

The education thus given to these 
five daughters by Mme. d’Ayen proved 
entirely successful. The elements of 
that education, pervading all its de- 
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tails, were truth, love, and piety. What 
higher praise can be given to any moth- 
er, than such complete success in the 
education of her children must award 
to her? The same devoted affection, 
the same motherly love, was now given 
by Mme. d’Ayen to a wider circle. Not 
only the young wives and mothers, 
amid the duties and cares of their new 
positions, but sons-in-law and grand- 
children, now shared fully in her ten- 
derness. The husbands of her daugh- 
ters appear to have been all warmly 
attached to her. In her salons of the 
Hotel de Noailles she held a sort of 
motherly court, where all the young peo- 
ple gathered about her, with that filial 
homage so gracefully offered in French 
families. As a wife, she was less hap- 
py. ‘The Duc d’Ayen, in every-day 
life, was more often abroad than at 
home. There was warm regard, confi- 


dence, and perfect esteem between the 
husband and wife; but the glow of 
personal affection appears to have be- 


come somewhat chilled on the part of 
M. d’Ayen. In moments of difficulty 
he was always at hand, attentive, con- 
siderate, and affectionate. But he 
sought his pleasures elsewhere than in 
his home. There may have been a 
want of conjugal tact on the lady’s 
part. At any rate, while Mme. d’Ayen 
never reproached her husband, she ac- 
cused herself of not having taken sufti- 
cient pains to please him in their ear- 
lier married life. This is singular, as 
her nature was so loving, and she lived 
on the most endearing and affectionate 
terms with a large circle of relatives, 
including stepmother, _ sisters-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, aunts, and cousins. 
“The duty of vigilance over her ser- 
vants was one of the most repugnant to 
her nature,” says her daughter, “ but, 
from principle, she labored to fulfil it. 
She was constantly trying to be useful 
to them, by good books or kind in- 
structions. Nothing was more contra- 
ry to her disposition than untimely 
preaching ; but at the right moment 
her charity was all ablaze in their be- 
half. She became almost a mother to 
them, and was devoted to them with a 
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zeal and a perseverance of which there 
are few examples. _ Her care of them*in 
sickness was like that she gave to her 
own children. She would keep their 
secrets like those of her best friend. 
They all revered her, although there 
were times when they complained of a 
certain impatience, to which she yield- 
ed perhaps too often. Her femme de 
chambre mourned her as a mother; and 
her old valet de chambre became almost 
crazed by grief at her death.” 

“ As regards her charity for the poor, 
on this point her conscience was singu- 
larly tender. She would not allow her- 
self a single fancy, not even a journey 
of pleasure, or any superfluity what- 
ever, fearing to rob the poor of their 
patrimony. Her very numerous alms 
brought her much consolation, but also 
some anxieties. Her intelligence and 
sound judgment were very conspicuous 
in her charitable works on her estates. 
Children and the infirm were more es- 
pecially the objects of her pious cares. 
She observes, in her will, that charity 
to little children is an especial form of 
thanksgiving for the blessings which 
God bestows on our own children.” 

Such, during many yeers, was the 
life of this excellent woman, surround- 
ed by a large family all tenderly at- 
tached to her, all revering her charac- 
ter and returning her warm affections. 
But a fatal change was now at hand. 
We make little allusion to politics. It 
is the sketch of a French home in the 
last century, and of the noble woman 
who was its soul, to which we would 
attract the reader’s attention. As the 
political agitation about her increased, 
Mme. d’Ayen had many misgivings. 
To change of social position, loss of 
rank, or even entire reverse of fortune, 
she gave little thought. “Ihave seen 
her,” writes her daughter, “ often con- 
gratulate herself on the suppression of 
her own feudal privileges. But she 
dreaded the development of evil pas- 
sions.” 

Ah, there we touch the weak point 
of the French Revolution! This hum- 
ble-minded woman, living in the bright 
light of Christian truth, could see far- 
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ther than the wisest statesmen of her 
country, who were philosophers only. 
The leaders in that Revolution had too 
much confidence in human nature. It 
was their error to believe that Liberty 
alone was needed for the full develop- 
ment ef the higher qualities of that 
nature. They too soon learned, to 
their cost, that salutary restraints, as 
well as healthful freedom, are needed 
here on earth. There was, however, a 
moment of lull in the threatening storm. 
When the king accepted the new Con- 
stitution, all became hopeful. At that 
moment General Lafayette withdrew 
into private life, to the unspeakable joy 
of the anxious wife and mother. The 
whole family left Paris for the chateau 
of Chayaniac, among the mountains of 
Auvergne. Here Mme. d’Ayen paid 
them a visit. The journey to and fro, 
with the month passed in that old cha- 
teau, were among the happiest days of 
her later years. She had always de- 


lighted in the country; this was the 


strongest of all her tastes; her children 
frequently observed that, in the coun- 
try, she was always more gay, more 
happy, than in town. November is not 
always the most agreeable season in the 
country, but those were happy weeks, 
passing delightfully to the family party. 
It was a joy to Mme. d’Ayen to see her 
son-in-law, General Lafayette, so simply 
happy with his wife and children, so 
dutiful, so affectionate to herself. There 
was perfect confidence and affection and 
esteem between all the different mem- 
bers of that household. Mme. d’Ayen 
went to church in the little village, and 
was delighted with the simple piety of 
the peasants. She enjoyed the society 
of Mme. de Chavaniac, the aged aunt, 
who had been as a mother to General 
Lafayette. The simple life in that 
peaceful country-home was just what 
she loved. She was thoroughly happy, 
full of sympathy for her daughter, and 
entering into all the little pleasures of 
her grandchildren. Those were her 
last happy hours on earth. When 
mother and daughter separated, at the 
gates of Chavaniac, it was never to meet 
again on earth. 
VOL. VI.—14 
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One convulsion now followed another 
in the political world with fearful ra- 
pidity, and each more terrible than the 
last. All the old barriers were thrown 
down one after the other, and none of 
sufficient strength to control the savage 
torrent of that terrible Revolution re- 
placed them. In no civilized country, 
since Christ came on earth, have the 
evil passions of human nature assumed 
forms so fiend-like, for the same length 
of time, as those which swayed France 
during those fatal years. And yet, all 
this was the foul work of a small mi- 
nority of the entire nation—an oligar- 
chy worse than the most heartless of 
feudal times. The Hétel de Noailles 
was near the Tuileries, near the Assem- 
blée, near the Jacobins—at the very 
focus of the fierce struggle. M.d’Ayen, 
and his son-in-law, M. de Grammont, 
were both at the Tuileries on the fatal 
10th of August; both escaped the 
massacre, though M. de Grammont was 
looked for among the dead. M. de La- 
fayette returned to the scene of action, 
with the hope of preventing crime; 
but he himself was put to the ban, and 
barely escaped with his life beyond the 
frontier. Many members of the family 
of Noailles had already left France— 
the Vicomte de Noailles, and the two 
younger daughters of Mme. d’Ayen, 
with their husbands. As yet, no dan- 
ger was anticipated for ladies; and 
Mme. d’Ayen herself, with her eldest 
daughter, the Vicomtesse de Noailles, 
remained in the neighborhood of Paris, 
occupied in the pious duty of watching 
over the aged grandparents of the fam- 
ily, the Maréchal de Noailles and his 
wife—both feeble and infirm, and the 
first dangerously ill. The Duc d’Ayen, 
who had gone to Switzerland, returned 
to protect them, and to share in their 
attentions to his aged parents. But he 
was soon compelled to conceal himself, 
and, rather later, to pass the frontier. 
In August, 1793, the old Maréchal died. 
His wife, who was very infirm, still 
needed the constant attentions of her 
daughters. The ladies—all three—de- 
cided to return to Paris, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties of Mme. de Lafay- 
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ette that they would remain in the 
country. 

In September they returned again to 
the Hétel de Noailles. 

In October, Mme. d’Ayen and her 
daughter were placed under arrest in 
their own house. They appear to have 
had, at first, little fear for themselves. 
The step just taken did not seriously 
alarm them. They were allowed to re- 
ceive a few friends. The three young 
children of Mme. de Noailles were with 
them; and the tutor of the little boys, 
M. Grellet, an excellent man, proved a 
most faithful and devoted friend. By 
his assistance, a worthy priest visited 
the hétel, and, at the risk of his life, 
performed Divine service there, and ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion. Hu- 
man Reason was at that moment pro- 
claimed the Deity of France! To bea 


Christian, was a crime worthy of death. 
Mme. d’Ayen, from her earliest married 
life, had been a frequent communicant, 


and constant in her attendance on the 
public services of her Church. “In 
my early youth,” writes her daughter, 
“T saw her commune every month, then 
every fortnight, later every Sunday, and 
sometimes in the week also. Her en- 
joyment of public worship was fervent ; 
she fed on the Psalms with delight, and 
observed, on those days when the ser- 
vices were long, that she felt like Da- 
vid: ‘One day in Thy courts is better 
than a thousand,’ There was no little- 
ness in her religion, no minutie in her 
piety.” It is indeed a remarkable fact, 
that the piety of this excellent lady ap- 
pears so free from many of the super- 
stitions which are painfully manifest in 
the doctrine and practice of the Church 
of Rome. 

Six months passed in this way. Four 
generations of the family were living 
together at the Hétel de Noailles, all 
prisoners: the aged Maréchale de No- 
ailles, Mme. d’Ayen, Mme. de Noailles 
the granddaughter, and the three little 
children of the last lady. In that home- 
circle, sanctified by sorrow, there was 
still much of sweetness, Mme. d’Ayen 
and her daughter divided their time 
between the care of the infirm Maré- 
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chale and the children, to whom Mme, 
d’Ayen was as much devoted as their 
own mother. Once a week M. Carri- 
chon, the brave priest, visited them. 
Cruelty and persecution, the most atro- 
cious and bloodthirsty, were increasing 
on all sides. Women were now among 
the victims. One day the ladies allud- 
ed to the fate which might await them. 
“Tf you are taken to the scaffold, and 
God gives me strength, I will be with 
you!” exclaimed the good priest. “Do 
you promise?” “Yes. And, that you 
may know me, I shall be disguised in a 
dark blue coat and a red waistcoat.” 
Frequently, after this conversation, M. 
Carrichon was reminded of this solemn 
promise. The winter passed over. In 
the Spring they were officially exam- 
ined on their actions and their thoughts ! 
The answers, while strictly true, were 
prudent. This time they escaped. 
Shortly after, official agents came to 
make an inventory of their property. 
Ominous step! Mme. d’Ayen had still 
preserved some of her diamonds. Fear- 
ing she might be asked if she had con- 
cealed any thing, she fastened the jew- 
els to her watch, as a chain. They 
were not seized. The same day the 
diamonds were hastily sold, and a par- 
tial payment received, sufficient to dis- 
charge all the debts of the ladies. A 
few hours later the jeweller was be- 
headed, and no further payment was 
made. They were now left entirely 
without means; a few old laces, and 
other trifles, were sold, and the small 
sum received from these was their last. 
M. Grellet, however, shared his slender 
means with them. Suddenly, in April, 
the week after Easter, the cruel officials 
appeared. The three ladies—the aged 
Maréchale, Mme. d’Ayen, and her daugh- 
ter—were all ordered to the public 
prison. The little helpless children were 
bereft at one stroke of three generations 
of mothers, and driven from their pater- 
nal home. The anguish of that sepa- 
ration may be imagined. Human lan- 
guage has no words to describe it. The 
ladies were taken to the Luxembourg, 
where it is said they arrived calm and 
composed. Two of their nearest rela- 
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tions were already there—the aged 
Maréchal de Monchy and his wife, the 
parents of the husband of Mme. de 
Noailles. M. Grellet had been asked 
by the ladies to let them know their 
probable fate—release, or death. They 
learned there was no apparent ground 
for hope. From that moment they pre- 
pared themselves for the worst. A good 
priest, a prisoner like themselves, assist- 
ed them faithfully in their religious 
duties. The infirmities of the aged 
Maréchale required constant attention ; 
the two ladies watched over her ten- 
derly to the last. And it is touching 
to know that, at this dark hour, Mme. 
d’Ayen wrote a consoling and affection- 
ate note to Mdlle. Aufroy, her faithful 
attendant through life. The unhappy 
mother had now to learn that her sec- 
ond daughter, Mme. de Lafayette, had 
also been brought to Paris a prisoner. 
Those weeks were the most terrible, the 
most criminal, of all the years of hor- 
ror. In June, 672 were legally mur- 
dered at Paris. In July, 835 more were 
legally slaughtered in cold blood. On 
the 27th of June, the aged Duc de 
Monchy and his wife were taken from 
the same prison to the scaffold. Three 
weeks passed, and the fatal summons 
came to Mme. d’Ayen, her aged mother- 
in-law, and her daughter. On the 2ist 
of July, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
they were carried to the Conciergerie, 
to go through the forms of a mock trial 
before a tribunal composed of the worst 
men in the country. Galley-slaves were 
among their judges. They arrived at 
the Conciergerie exhausted by fatigue 
and emotion. They were placed in a 
cell with several other female prisoners. 
They needed food ; none could’ be pro- 
cured at that late hour. One of the 
prisoners, Mme. Lavet, had known 
Mme. de Lafayette, and, anxious to be 
of service, she endeavored to procure 
beds forthem, The jailers asked forty- 
five francs for the use of these beds 
during one night. The pockets of the 
ladies were empty; they had been 
spoiled at the Luxembourg. Fifty 
cents was all they had to offer. The 
brutal men refused the use of the beds. 
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Mme. Lavet gave up her own bed to 
the aged Maréchale, and threw together 
a rug or two, on which- Mme. d’Ayen 
stretched herself, urging her daughter 
to lie down. “Think, my child, what 
to-morrow will be!” ‘Ah, mamma, 
why should I rest, when eternity is so 
near?” The daughter asked for a 
prayer-book and a light, and passed 
hours in devotion. Her countenance 
expressed all the calm and peace of her 
soul. Never before had a religious 
calm so perfect been seen in those 
gloomy cells. Occasionally she would 
offer little services of affection to her 
mother and her grandmother. Mme. 
d’Ayen was not entirely without hope 
of release, knowing her perfect inno- 
cence of the crimes laid to her charge. 
The aged Maréchale, whose infirmities 
had enfeebled her mind, slept much of 
the time. Whenever she awoke, she 
read over aloud the official act of accu- 
sation, which was incomprehensible to 
her. She looked forward with certain- 
ty to being acquitted. “No; it is im- 
possible that I should die for a con- 
spiracy of whose existence I know noth- 
ing. I shall defend my cause before 
the judges; they cannot condemn me!” 
Mme. d’Ayen asked a favor of her fel- 
low-prisoners: her watch was now her 
only property; would they see that it 
was given to her grandchildren? The 
young mother also wished to send a 
lock of hair, an empty portfolio, and a 
portrait, to her children; would any 
one take charge of these last gifts? 
Alas! though full of sympathy, those 
women were compelled to decline; 
their own lives would inevitably be for- 
feited by this act of charity. Mme. de 
Noailles then left messages of affection 
to M. Grellet and her children, telling 
them she was dying with entire resig- 
nation, and in perfect peace. 

In the morning, kind friends, prison- 
ers like themselves, brought them 
chocolate to strengthen them. The 
clock struck nine. The horrible offi- 
cials came to carry them to the tribu- 
nal, or, in other words, to certain death. 
The two elder ladies appear still to 
have believed in the possibility of re- 
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lease. Not so the younger; she saw 
their position clearly. With the swect 
and graceful manner natural to her, she 
thanked Mme. Lavet for her kindness, 
and said to her, with a smile, “You 
have a happy face; you will not per- 
ish.” One is thankful to know the pre- 
“diction proved true. 

It was on Tuesday, July 22d, 1794, 
that they were brought before the tri- 
bunal. At the same hour M. Grellet, 
aware of their fate, knocked at the 
door of the good priest, M. Carrichon. 
The little boys were with him, smiling 
and cheerful, ignorant of the danger of 
their mothers. M. Grellet took the 
priest apart. ‘ All is over, my friend! 
The ladies are before the tribunal. I 
come to ask you to keep your word. 
I shall carry the boys to their little sis- 
ter, at Vincennes; in the wood I shall 
prepare the unhappy children for their 
loss.” The brave priest kept his word. 
At six o’clock the same evening he 
stood, disguised according to the 
agreement, at the gate of the Concier- 
gerie, when it opened for the pas- 
sage of the victims. We repeat his 
account, written for the family : 

A large cart, the regular tumbrel 
of the prison, rolled slowly out from 
under the heavy gateway; in it were 
seated eight ladies, ail but one unknown 
to him. Their hands were bound be- 
hind their backs. All were calm and 
edifying in manner and expression. On 
the last bench sat the aged Maréchale 
de Noailles, feeble and tottering on the 
rude seat. A second cart was drawn 
up in the court; it was empty. Pres- 
ently Mme. d’Ayen and her daughter 
were brought out, and took the front 
seat. Mme. d’Ayen wore’ a striped 
dress, blue and white. Mme. de No- 
ailles was dressed in white, which she 
had worn as mourning since the execu- 
tion of her husband’s parents, the Duc 
and Duchesse de Monchy. Her appear- 
ance was very youthful, Both had 
their hands bound at their backs. Six 
men climbed into the tumbrel after the 
ladies, the two first, with respectful 
attention, leaving them as much space 
as possible in that wretched cart. 
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Mme. de Noailles, forgetful of herself, 
gave all her attention to her mother, 
bending over her, soothing her, cheer- 
ing her. “Look at the young one: see 
how she talks to the other—how she 
watches her!” exclaimed the bystand 
ers. She soon looked about for the 
priest, who had promised to be near 
them on the fatal journey, to pray for 
them, and give them the absolution 
they desired. He drew near the cart, 
but was not observed among the thrang. 
The distance between the Conciergerie 
and the scaffold, at the extremity of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, was painfully 
long. Several times, as the fatal pro- 
cession moved onward amid the hoarse 
cries of the mob, the priest endeavored 
to approach nearer, to attract their at- 
tention, but for a long time without 
success. He became discouraged, but 
still persevered, as he observed the anx- 
ious, inquiring look of Mme. de No- 
ailles passing over the crowd. Sud- 
denly the sky darkened; a heavy thun- 
der-shower was rolling over the city 
towards them. The wind rose; sharp 
lightning was followed by heavy peals 
of thunder; rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. The street was deserted by the 
mob. The funeral procession alone 
kept its place, but moving irregularly, 
and less closely watched by the guards. 
The ladies still looked about for their 
friend. Atlength they sawhim. Mme. 
de Noailles whispered to her mother, 
and both appeared cheered. M. Carri- 
chon was now able to approach nearer 
to the carts. The ladies were drenched 
with rain. The wind was very high, 
and gave those in the first cart much 
trouble, especially the aged Maréchale. 
Her hat was blown back, her gray hair 
appeared. She tottered on her seat, 
unable to help herself. She was recog- 
nized by a handful of the rabble, who 
stood watching for the passage of the 
prisoners, in spite of the rain. They 
insulted the aged lady with harsh cries 
and loud abuse: “There she is, that 
Maréchale who used to dash about in 
such style in her grand coach! There 
she is, just like the others in the cart!” 
The outcry continued, the storm in- 
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creased. The tumbrel was moving 
more slowly. Just as they reached the 
square of St. Antoine, the priest made 
a signal to Mme. de Noailles. She 
spoke to her mother. Both heads were 
bowed in devotion, with an expression 
of humble penitence, of piety, of hope. 
The priest raised one hand, and pro- 
nounced distinctly, and with intensity 
of feeling, the solemn words of absolu- 
tion. Only a moment later, the storm 
rolled over, the clouds broke away, and 
the strects filled again with a crowd, 
who poured a torrent of abuse on the 
aged Maréchale. The others passed 
unmolested. 

At length the scaffold was in sight. 
The tumbrels stopped. The guards 
drew around them. Beyond the mili- 
tary was a dense ring of spectators, the 
dregs of the populace, inhumanly laugh- 
ing and joking and roaring as they 
watched the spectacle. The expression 


of the face of Mme. de Noailles, at that 
moment, is said to have been angelic. 


It attracted the attention of those bru- 
talmen, “ Ah, how happy that young 
woman looks! How she prays! How 
she looks up to the sky! But what is 
the use of all that? Ah, the miscre- 
ants! Ah, the aristocrats!’ The pris- 
oners were taken from the carts. Three 
were placed near the steps leading to 
the scaffold. An old man, with white 
locks and a good face, was leaning 
against the ladder. Near him stood a 
lady whose manner and countenance 
were very edifying. Next to these was 
the venerable Mme. de Noailles, dressed 
in black, in mourning for her husband ; 
she was seated on a block of stone her 
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large eyes gazing fixedly before her. 
Beyond these were two lines of prison- 
ers, drawn up one behind the other; 
they were, in all, forty-six. At a little 
distance was Mme. d’Ayen, in an atti- 
tude of devotion, simple, noble, resign- 
ed, without fear; the same reverent ex- 
pression on her countenance as was 
usual with her when she drew near the 
Lord’s table. “TI still often see her,” 
writes the good priest, “in that atti- 
tude. God grant I may profit by the 
memory.” 

At that moment Mme. de Noailles 
was not in sight. 

The aged grandmother was the first 
to mount the scaffold. Six ladies fol- 
lowed, all with composure and devo- 
tion. 

Mme. d’Ayen was the tenth. As she 
stood on the scaffold, the executioner 
tore off her hat. It was fastened by a 
long pin, which he had not withdrawn. 
The rough movement of the man tore 
away some hair. A momentary expres- 
sion of pain passed over her face, in- 
stantly followed by religious calm. 
The noble head was meekly bowed on 
the block—the fatal steel fell—life was 
over. 

Her admirable daughter followed. 
Again the hat was rudely torn off; 
again there was the same quick move- 
ment of pain, followed by perfect calm. 
Looking so innocent, so youthful, and 
all in white, she appeared like a lamb 
brought to the sacrifice, or like a saint- 
ly martyr of past ages. In another in- 
stant her head was bowed, and her 
blood also stained that iniquitous scaf- 
fold. 
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Ir is generally felt that the history of 
the British Constitution has arrived at 
a crisis interesting to political observers: 

‘and the interest appears in effect to lie 
in this, that the British nation, with 
whatever of political capacity and apti- 
tude it may possess, is now, or will 
very soon be, brought fairly face to face 
with the elective principle of government, 
and compelled to found upon that prin- 
ciple the institutions of the future. 

Though the term British Constitution 
is so familiar, and though it was to the 
British government that the term Con- 
stitutional was first applied, England has, 
properly speaking, no Constitution. 
She has no instrument like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or those re- 


cently framed by most of the European 
nations, setting forth her polity and de- 
fining the powers and functions of its 


members. She has a series of political 
documents of great importance and re- 
nown, embodying the limitations impos- 
ed by the Parliament from time to time 
on the power of the kings—the Great 
Charter, the Petition of Right, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Right, 
the Acts of Parliament securing the in- 
dependence of the Judiciary. The Great 
Charter has been called a Constitution. 
{t is a document of the highest import- 
ance not only in English but in univer- 
eal history, being the first compact 
between King and People, tlie first 
formal submission of royal authority to 
the supremacy of law. But it does not 
set forth a polity; it only restricts the 
royal power. 

The absence of a written constitution 
has, in fact, been the condition of English 
development. Had the Great Charter 
been a constitution it would, while curb- 
ing John’s tyranny, have left the king 
prerogatives, legislative and judicial as 
well as executive, which would now be 
deemed almost despotic ; and these pre- 
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rogatives, being secured by a written 
compact, could have been reduced only 
by @ revolutionary struggle, from which 
the nation would have shrunk, and“in 
which, if it had taken place, the king, 
having the written law upon his side, 
would probably have been victorious. 
As it is, England has had room to grow, 
and the leaders of progress, while they 
were really retrenching prerogative and 
extending liberty, have always been able 
to think and say that the Constitution 
was in their favor. The constitutional 
past to which Pym and Hampden appeal- 
ed was partly mythical; and being so, 
it served its purpose better than it would 
have done if it had been wholly real. 
They could find in it support for any 
thing which they needed; they could 
find support for the doctrine that the 
command of the national army did not 
belong to the king, though the Barons 
who extorted the Great Charter would 
have pronounced without hesitation 
that the command of the national 
army did belong to the king, and 
would certainly have secured it to him 
if they had framed .a constitution. 

The British constitution is in fact the 
distribution of power between the king, 
the nobility, and the commons. And 
this distributio&, though formally un- 
changed and treated by writers on con- 
stitutional law as something peculiarly 
fixed and stable, has in reality been 
always changing; so that the Constitu- 
tional Histery of England may be describ- 
ed as the gradual transfer of power from 
the king to Parliament and from the 
Lords to the Commons; in other words, 
as a gradual transiiion, masked by mo- 
narchical and aristocratic forms, from 
hereditary to elective government. 

Even after the Great Charter, the king 
retained the exclusive initiative in legis- 
lation, and it would be difficult to main- 
tain that he did not possess any legisla- 
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tive power of a more direct kind. He 
retained the entire executive power, and 
exercised it either in his own person, or 
through ministers freely chosen by him- 
self. He also retained the entire judicial 
power, deciding all cases either person- 
ally, as in the language of our law, which 
speaks of trials as held “ before the king 
himself at Westminster,” he is still sup- 
posse to do; or through judges appointed 
by himself and removable at his pleasure ; 
so that for the people, if not for the 
Barons, he could make the law pretty 
much what he pleased. In taxation his 
power was limited to the enforcement 
of the three ordinary aids, all extraordi- 
nary aids requiring the assent of the 
Great Council: but he had still his own 
domains and his lucrative prerogatives 
as feudal suzerain, with some less regu- 
lar sources of revenue or profit, such as 
purveyance and the Jews: and these 
were sufficient, with prudence and ab- 
stention from foreign wars, to render 
him fiscally independent. He had the 


command of the feudal militia, and the 
power of calling it out at his pleasure, 
for the prescribed term. The real limi- 
tation of his authority was not so much 
the law as the military strength of the 


Barons. When, by the destruction of 
the feudal nobility in the Wars of the 
Roses, that pressure was removed, the 
Crown, without any tangible act of usur- 
pation, started at once into almost 
despotic power, which it retained till 
the combined growth of Puritanism and 
the middle class again turned the politi- 
cal scale. 

The real question between the nation 
and the Stuarts was whether the king 
or the Parliament should rule. That 
question was settled, after a series of con- 
vulsions, by the Revolution of 1688. 
William the Third, in assenting to the 
Declaration of Right, resigned the dis- 
pensing power, for which the Stuarts 
had desperately contended, thereby ad- 
mitting that the monarchy was entirely 
subject to the law made by Parliament. 
The same reign was marked by the last 
important exercise of the legislative veto 
which, with the alleged dispensing power, 
was the only remnant of legislative au- 
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thority left in the king. Wiiliam the 
Third administered in his own person 
the executive department of Foreign 
Affairs, acting in that department with- 
out the advice and sometimes without 
the knowledge of his ministers; an as- 
sumption of authority favored in his 
case by his personal position as the head 
not only of England sqof a great Euro- 
pean confederation, formed to resist the 
aggrandizement of France. But since 
William’s time, this, with all other func- 
tions of the executive, has passed entirely 
into the hands of the king’s constitution- 
al advisers, as they are called ; that is, of 
ministers imposed on hith by the Parlia- 
ment without reference to his personah 
wishes, and responsible to the Parliament 
for all they do. By the final change of 
the tenure of the judges from one during 
the king’s pleasure to one during life and 
good behavior, with the power of re- 
moval virtually vested in Parliament, the 
Crown has in like manner been stripped 
of the last remnant of judicial authority ; 
and that authority has been completely 
transferred to the Parliament. An at- 
tempt was made by George III. to re- 
vive monarchical government in his own 
person; and the attempt was favored 
during the earlier part of his reign by 
the unpopularity of the Whig oligarchy, 
and during the latter part by the reaction 
against the excesses of the French Rev- 
olution. But this was rather a clandes- 
tine intrigue than an open resumption . 
of power; and it could not be carried 
on without the aid of a party in the 
House of Commons called the king’s 
friends, and acting in corrupt subservien- 
cy totheCrown. The king’s attempt to 
uphold Bute as Prime Minister by his 
personal authority signally broke down; 
and though he made Pitt minister in 
face of an adverse majority in the 
House of Commons, he could not have 
kept him minister if the majority had 
remained adverse. His personal influence 
availed to dissuade Pitt from bringing 
forward Catholic Emancipation ; but had 
Pitt persisted, and had the bill passed 
Parliament, the king would not have 
dared to veto. 

The King of England is now politically 
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@ mere figure-head. He must accept 
the ministers tendered him by Parlia- 
ment, that is, the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary majority, and he must dismiss 
them and receive others in their place 
whenever Parliament may summon him 
todo so. He must be entirely guided 
by these advisers, or rather he must al- 
low them to act for themselves, in all 
matters legislative and executive. When 
a ministry resigns, its chief names to the 
king the person for whom he is to send 
to form a new administration ; and, by 


the rule of public life, the person- 


named must be the leader of the party 
by which the government was turned 
éut. The prerogative of calling and dis- 
solving Parliament, like all other pre- 
rogatives, is in the hands of the minister, 
by whom it is exercised under the estab- 
lished limitation that a minister must 
not more than once appeal to the coun- 
try by a dissolution of Parliament, but 
must resign, as Sir Robert Peel did in 
1834, if he is defeated in a Parliament 
of his own calling. The Prime Minister 
makes all the appointments, subject only 
to the opinion of Parliament, or rather 
to that of his own party. Sir Robert 
Peel, the most loyal of ministers, whose 
great boast it was that he had served 
four sovereigns, would not allow the 
Queen to appoint her own ladies'of the 
bedchamber. The king is not present, 
nor would the ministers allow him to be 
“present, at the meetings of the cubinet. 
It has been said that his exclusion origi- 
nated in George the First’s ignorance of 
the English language, but it was obvious- 
ly connected with the general alteration 
in the character of the government. 

The Commander-in-chief of the army 
is still appointed by the sovereign, and 
is un-parliamentary, not going out of 
office with the Parliamentary ministers ; 
a remnant of monarchical power which 
has at times caused some uneasiness. 
But in the first place not a soldier can 
be paid without a vote of money by the 
House of Commons; in the second place 
the Mutiny Act, upon which the existence 
of the army depends, is passed only for a 
year at a time, so that it requires an- 
nual renewal; and i1 the third place 
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recent reforms have transferred, or are 
transferring, the military administration 
almost entirely from the office of the 
Commander-in-chief to that of a Parlia- 
mentary Minister of War. 

The prerogative of war and peace re- 
mains in the Crown, the assent of Parlia- 
meut not being necessary to a treaty on 
a declaration of war; but the Foreign 
Minister who exercises the prerogagive 
is, like his colleagues, responsible to Par- 
liament. This is, however, perhaps the 
most substantial relic of the monarchi- 
cal system. It is the source of some 
awkwardness in diplomacy, the power 
of making treaties being in the Crown 
alone, while Parliament alone can prac- 
tically give them effect, as appeared in 
the case of the Luxembourg guarantee, 
when the Foreign Minister was obliged 
to own that the engagement into which, 
in exercise of his constitutional authority, 
he had entered on behalf of the nation, 
would be practically of no value unless 
Parliament chose to vote the forces for 
the maintenance of the guarantee. 

Socially, the sovereign, as the head of 
English society, may still exercise great 
influence for good or evil. George IV, 
exercised great influence for evil; the 
present Queen has exercised great influ- 
ence for good ; and it is pleasant to think 
how her domestic virtie has continued 
to shine, a quiet but unextinguished light 
of peace and good-will amidst all the 
storms which have disturbed the friendly 
relations between the two branches of 
herrace. But, politically, the monarchy 
is now nothing but a figure-head. The 
kings do not know this; the people hardly 
know it. The kings read papers, can- 
vass appointments, and fancy that meas- 
ures emanate from themselves; so com- 
plete is the veil of constitutional illusion 
which conceals from them their real po- 
sition. The people pray to God every 
Sunday, when they recite the state litur- 
gy, that their kings may have grace to 
rule them well, talk about the character 
of the heir to the throne as though the 
salvation of the country depended on it, 
and really feel a warm sentiment of loy- 
alty towards a governor whom they would 
not permit to do any act of government. 
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But in fact public documents might al- 
most as well be signed by a stamp, which 
would cost nothing,and would never cause 
the nation anxiety by falling into the ex- 
cesses of youth. Uninterrupted experi- 
ence in the forms of business may give the 
king, if he is a man of any ability, some 
slight influence over his ministers, who 
are always changing; but in great affairs 
there can be no doubt that the policy of 
the nation both at home and abroad, du- 
ring the last half century, has been the 
opposite of that which would have been 
dictated by the personal wishes of the 
kings. 

As the king has become a figure-head 
in England, the governors of colonies 
who represent the king there have be- 
come figure-heads also. Being generally 
men of ability and political experience, 
they exercise some personal influence ; and 
probably their intervention frequently 
mitigates the somewhat rough conflicts 
of colonial politicians. But they are 
bound to be guided entirely by their con. 


stitutional advisers, the ministers im- 
‘posed on them by the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. One of them was recalled the other 
day for declaring that he would not ac- 
cept as his ministers a particular set of 
statesmen, it being his constitutional duty 
to accept the leaders of the majority, 


whoever they might be. So thatif any 
body is disposed to risk his life in invad- 
ing Canada because it is British, he will 
do well to reflect, before he leaves home, 
that Canada is politically British only 
in having a British figure-head. 

Through the transfer of power from the 
king to parliamentary ministers the exe- 
cutive has evidently been absorbed by 
the legislature. By Montesquieu and the 
political philosophers of his age, it was 
held that the separation of these two 
powers was essential to the existence of 
free government, and that the immediate 
consequence of their union in the same 
hands would be the ruin of the constitu- 
tion. Yet at that very time the fatal 
event had really taken place; for the first 
two Hanoverian kings were completely 
in the hands of the Whig ministers who 
had set them on the throne, and who 
themselves depended on a majority in 
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Parliament. Foreign observers might 
well be pardoned for not seeing what the 
English themselves did not see, and what 
agood many of them do not see now. But 
questions are hereby suggested as ti 
the soundness of political theories based 
on the assumption of a real division of 
power among the different members of s 
constitution. Will not one member or the 
other ultimately draw supreme power to 
itself? Does not the legislative authority, 
wherever it resides, virtually comprehend 
the rest? We are led to inquire also how far 
the framers of the American Constitution 
may have been influenced by the current 
notions re“pecting the British Oonstitu- 
tion, when they took such pains to sepa- 
rate the executive from the legislative 
that the two cannot be brought into har- 
mony, in case of a divergence of policy, 
except by the extreme remedy of im- 
peachment? In the case of the British 
Constitution, the harmony between the 
executive and the legislative cannot be in- 
terrupted, because the moment they disa- 
gree, the ministry falls. The introduction 
of the members of the American Cabinet 
into Congress obviously would not mend 
the matter ; it would only breed fresh con. 
fusion, unless the President were reduced, 
like the British king, to a figure-head, 
At present he has personal power, and 
America is an elective and terminable 
monarchy, while Great Britain is a 
crowned republic. 

Constitutional fiction has played, in the 
political development of England, a part 
analogous to that played by legal fiction 
in the development of Roman law. It 
has reconciled consecrated tradition with 
rational innovation, and covered the 
march of progress. But by mistaking 
our constitutional fictions for realities, 
and adopting them as actual modes of 
government, some of our continental 
neighbors have been led into strange paths. 
“To reign without governing” isa tick- 
lish operation,requiring peculiar aptitudes 
and much practice both on the part of the 
kings and of the people. The constitution- 
al king for whose instruction M. Thiers 
made the aphorism, found it so; and,in 
spite of his personal ability, or rather in 
consequence of his personal ability, had at 
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last to get into his fiacre. English con- 
stitutional monarchy, however, seems on 
the whole to have been useful to Europe as 
a model of a transition polity, combining 
the royal name and personality to which 
the multitudes still cling, without which 
the multitudes in the Old World have 
scarcely learnt to reverence government, 
with the popular assemblies whose action 
is to mould the democracy of the future. 

The instrument by which Parliament 
drew to itself the power once vested in 
the king, was the power of the purse. 
This instrument, of course, became more 
powerful when a national debt had been 
contracted, and the annual vée of Par- 
liament had become necessary to save 
the government from bankruptcy. Yet 
it would scarcely have sufficed to effect a 
radical change in the government had it 
not been working in accordance with the 
general tendency of the nation, and of 
humanity at large, to pass gradually from 
hereditary to elective institutions. 

The second of the two changes which 
form the substance of British consti- 
tutional history is the transfer of power 
from the House of Lords to the House 
of Commons. In theory, and in the 
pages of writers on constitutional law, the 
House of Lords is a branch of the legis- 
lature, collateral and perfectly equal in 
authority to the House of Commons, gav- 
ing that all grants of money must origin- 
ate with the lower House. In the feudal 
age, it is needless to say, the House of 
Lords was by far the more powerful of 
the two. After the ruin of the old nobil- 
ity in the Wars of the Roses, the import- 
ance of the Commons increased, though 
both Houses were reduced to a state of 
extreme servility under the imperial 
sway of the Tudors. In the time of 
Charles I. the House of Lords was coerced 
by the Revolutionary party which ruled 
in the House of Commons, and it was at 
last abolished, together with the mon- 
archy, for a brief period; but at the Re- 
storation it fully recovered its former po- 
sition, and showed that its power was at 
least equal to that of the Commons by 
throwing out the bill excluding the Ro- 
man Catholic Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., from the throne, when the bill 
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had passed the Commons by a large ma- 
jority on the wings of a great electoral 
victory gained by the Whig party. 
Through the revolution of 1688, the 
reign of William, and the earlier part of 
the reign of Anne, the House of Lords 
retained the same important position, 
and during this period it was the organ 
of the Whig, or what we should now 
call the Liberal party, which put William 
III. on the throne, and exercised through 
him the power of nominating peers, while 
the prospect of a Catholic reign was 
still alarming to the great houses which 
held the Church property distributed 
among the courtiers by Henry VIII. 
The House of Commons at this time was 
rather the organ of the Tory party, to 
which all the country squires and coun- 
try parsons belonged. It was at the 
hands of the Tories, now the great de- 
fenders of the House of Peers, that the 
power and dignity of that House first re- 
ceived a deadly blow. Twelve peers 
were created at once by the Tory ministers 
at the end of the reign of Anne, to swamp 
the Whig majority in the House of Lords, 
and carry the disgraceful treaty of 
Utrecht. This expedient, to which Tory- 
ism lighted the way, is now recognized 
as the ratio ultimato which the opponents 
of Toryism may resort in case the Tory 
majority in the House of Lords should 
persist in obstructing on any vital ques- 
tion the progress of the nation. Former- 
ly the importance of the House of Lords 
was indicated by the presence there 
of the heads of the government. Harley 
and Bolingbroke both raised themselves 
to the peerage, though Bolingbroke was 
the most popular orator of the day; and 
the management of the House of Com- 
mons was left to subordinate hands. 
But Sir Robert Walpole, the great min- 
ister of George I. and George II. remain- 
ed on system in the Commons, His ex- 
ample was followed by the elder Pitt 
during the period of his real power; 
though his popular name, “The Great 
Commoner,” marks that it was still a rar- 
ity to see the first man in the kingdom 
not a peer. It was followed by the 
younger Pitt, by Canning, Peel, Palmer- 
ston, and Lord John Russell. Since Pitt’s 
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time, there have been several prime min- 
isters in the House of Lords, but it is felt 
to be a great disadvantage to a govern- 
ment. No statesman of mark would now 
leaye the House of Commons if he could 
help it, and Lord Salisbury manifostly 
fumes in the exalted limbo to which the 
misfortune of his birth has consigned him. 
Still the House of Lords retained a good 
deal of power, so long as the House of 
Commons remained a glaringly inade- 
quate representation of thé people, which 
it did down to the Parliamentary Re- 
form of 1832. But since that measure the 
coequality of the two Houses has visibly 
ceased. In the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1882 the House of Peers received 
a heavy blow. After throwing out the 
bill, it was coerced into passing it by the 
threat of a swamping creation of peers, the 
royal consent to which had been extort- 
ed by the Whig ministers. It was again 
virtually coerced by the Commons the 
other day, in the case of the Irish Church 
Bill, which it passed under intimidation 
after having distinctly taken up an atti- 
tude of resistance. No legislation of im- 
portance is now originated in the House 
of Lords. The attendance is scandalously 
thin, and no exhortations will avail to 
improve it while the discussions are de- 
void of interest. “When Lord John Rus- 
sell was made a peer, Punch represented 
Lord Brougham as a Scottish door-keeper, 
greeting the new-comer with “ Ye’ll find 
it unco dull here, Johnny.” Long since 
divested of the semi-liberal character 
which it wore in 1688, the House of 
Lords has completely yielded to the nat- 
ural bias of a privileged class, and its ex- 
istence during the last century may be 
described as a perpetual struggle to arrest 
progress of every kind. The abolition 
of the slave-trade, and the reform of the 
criminal code, were obstructed by the 
Lords, as well as the Parliamentary Re- 
form and the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church. The House is totally un- 
suited for the impartial revision of legis- 
lation, being, as it is, not a fair represent- 
ation of all interests, much less of the 
mature wisdom of the community, but 
merely a representation of the narrow 
class of great landowners, who are sway- 
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ed by a bias of the most noxious kind; 
while nothing can be less conservative, in 
the true sense of the term, than an insti- 
tution which renders it necessary for the 
nation; whenever vital reforms are to be 
carried, to lash itself up to the point of 
threatening with violence a branch of its 
legislature. 

The other constitutional monarchies 
of Europe, in imitation of England, have 
adopted a second chamber, which is now 
regarded as indispensable; though ex- 
perience seems to suggest a doubt wheth- 
er the weakening of the sense of respon- 
sibility in the popular house of the 
legislature does not more than counter- 
vail the controlling influence of the 
senate;. while if a safeguard against 
hasty legislation is the only object, this 
might be attained, without the complex ~ 
machinery of two chambers, by giving 
minorities a power of suspensive veto. 
In the. senates of Europe, however, but 
a slight tincture remains of the heredit- 
ary element, and this only in one or two 
cases, the bulk of the senates being 
purely nominative or elective. The 
hereditary upper house of England is the 
last leaf on the tree; and its lingering 
existence is a curious instance of the 
tendency of nations, which have for a 
time outstripped their fellows, to rest 
satisfied with their own progress, and 
ultimately to fall behind in the race. 
Aristocracy is dead. Like monarchy, it 
had its place in history, but its place 
knows it no more. Its moral energy in 
the feudal age was sustained by military 
and political duty, enforced by the stern 
exigencies of an iron time. Nothing is 
now left to it but privilege, which in- 
variably saps the vigor, moral and even 
physical, of the privileged class. Even 
its manners are gone. These scandals 
of aristocratic rowdyism at the universi- 
ties, like the scandals of aristocratic 
profligacy in social life, are the marks of 
an incurable decay. The age of chivalry 
has not departed, and never will depart ; 
but the age of aristocratic chivalry de- 
parted long ago. In no intelligent com- 
munity can such a shadow of the past 
long be allowed to retain a veto on the 
progress of a nation. 
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It is probable that the English 
aristocracy will speedily be assailed in a 
vital part by the extension of the move- 
ment against the feudal land-laws from 
Ireland to England. The retention of the 
land in a few hands, by means of primo- 
geniture and entail, or rather settlement, 
is essential to the existence of a landed 
aristocracy: but the social and econom- 
ical evils of the system, which are felt 
with daily increasing force, have now 
clearly marked it for abolition. 

Meantime, the House of Commons 
has itself become, what till recently it 
scarcely was, a popular assembly. Down 
to 1882 the franchise was so restricted, 
and the number of boroughs in the hands 
of great proprietors, close corporations, 
or the government, was so large, that the 
House could hardly be called elective. 
Down to 1867 the suffrage was still con- 
fined to one seventh of the people. But 
the Reform Act of 1867 has established 
household suffrage in the cities and 
household suffrage for all above the 
peasantry in the counties. The era of 
the elective principle seems now, there- 
fore, to have fairly arrived. 

To the revolutionists of the last cen- 
tury it seemed sufficient to enthrone the 
elective principle and sweep away all 
barriers against its full operation—to 
establish, in fact, a despotism of the 
popular will. Nothing else, in their 
opinion, was needed in order to inaugu- 
rate a reign of perfect wisdom and hap- 
piness. They had not studied history, 
the foundation of political science, ra- 
tionally; history had not then been 
rationally written. They were a good 
deal misled by the false analogy of the 
ancient republics, which were in fact 
slave-owning oligarchies, where slavery 
solved all the questions of the Proleta- 
riat. Inthe philosophy of the Jacobins, 
history down to their time had been one 
vast scene of wrong: the people, always 
capable of self-government, had been 
always ousted from it by kings who 
were invariably tyrants, aided by priests 
who were invariably impostors, and you 
had only to “strangle the last king 
with the entrails of the last priest,” that 
the millennium might begin. They ab- 
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solutely repudiated the past, and called 
the first year of their republic the Year 
One. These dreams have vanished now. 
Since the American and French Revolu- 
tions a century has passed, more fruit- 
ful, perhaps, than all the centuries that 
went before it, of discovery in the his- 
torical and political as well as in the 
scientific sphere. We know that mon- 
archy, and perhaps aristocracy, was 
natural and necessary to man in the 
early stages of his development; that 
with the advance of intelligence and 
civilization, monarchy and aristocracy 
wore out, and the day of elective 
government arrived. TheJacobins could 
not have prevented the advent of elect- 
ive government, and they did very little 
to hasten it, though they were only too 
successful in connecting it with malig- 
nant and hypocritical passions, and with 
a dogma of the divinity of the sovereign 
people almost as false and as noxious as 
the .old dogma of the divinity of kings. 
We know, too, by sad experience, that 
elective government, so far from being 
the magic cure of all political ills, is itself 
liable to distempers, which we have 
hitherto done but little to cure. As the 
great distemper of monarchy was tyran- 
ny, the great distempers of elective 
government are faction, demagogism, and 
corruption. So far from having solved 
for us all political problems, and left us 
nothing to do but to preserve and ad- 
mire a perfect work, the framers of 
constitutions in the last century did not 
see, nor was it possible that they should 
see, in what directions some of the chief 
political problems lay. Our political 
condition may be, and doubtless is, an 
improvement on the condition of the 
generations which went before us, but 
it isno more perfect or final than theirs. 

The inauguration of the elective 
principle in England in 1688 was at once 
followed by a manifestation, on the one 
hand, of the virtues of the principle, its 
energy, and its progressive character ; 
and, on the other hand, of its distempers, 
especially of faction and corruption. 
William the Third tries to combine in 
his government men of ability, without 
distinction of party, and to induce them 
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to act together for the salvation of their 
imperilled country: he finds it hopeless, 
and is forced to form a government first 
of one party, then of the other. The 
malignity of faction bursts forth with 
the utmost fury, and with perfect reck- 
lessness of the national interest and 
honor. <A leading Whig is indicted for 
murder, without a shadow of foundation 
for the charge, by the animosity of the 
opposite party. The Privy Council, the 
old council of the realm, and still the 
only one known to the law, is superseded 
by the Cabinet Council, an unconsti- 
tutional organ of party. In the 
following reign the Tory leader Boling- 
broke, a sceptic, and a writer against 
Christianity, overthrows a great Whig 
Government by appealing to the perse- 
cuting fanaticism of the Tory clergy, and 
sacrifices not only the interest and glory 
but the good faith and honor of the 
nation to party objects, in the disgrace- 
ful Treaty of Utrecht. On the next re- 
volution of fortune, at the death of Anne, 


the Whigs in their turn proscribe the 


Tories. The Tories conspire against the 
country and twice involve it in civil war. 
Walpole, out of office, harasses the 
government, whose principles he profes- 
ses: in office, he is himself harassed, 
thwarted in his best measures, and at 
last driven into a criminal war with 
Spain, by an opposition heterogeneous in 
its principles, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the torrent of its patriotic eloquence, 
has no object in view but to oust the 
minister and clamber into his place. It 
is a fact of melancholy significance that 
Chatham, so pure and patriotic by 
nature, is found deeply implicated in the 
worst of these transactions. Meantime, 
the councils of the nation resound with 
mutual slander, and a party press, the 
organ of the two factions, fills all hearts 
with maligmty and falsehood. 

It is singular that writers on the 
British Constitution—not only formal 
writers like Blackstone, but those who 
' try to pierce to the real facts—should 
have failed to appreciate the cardinal 
fact that government in England is a 
government of party. The constitution 
is the organ through which the dominant 
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party rules: and so it has been and is 
under all elective governments. Every- 
where you find two parties more or less 
defined, the struggle between which for 
the offices of state makes up the po- 
litical history of the country. Every- 
where you have a party morality and a 
party allegiance conflicting with the 
claims of humanity and the nation. In 
England the sct of established rules for 
the party game has superseded the con- 
stitutional law as expounded by Black- 
stone. Party government is implied 
in the very shape and arrangement of 
the House of Commons, where the 
party in power sits on the Speaker’s 
right hand, the party in opposition 
on his left. In a constitution framed 
for the ‘Dominion of Canada, the 
system received a formal recognition, 
provision being made that the members 
of the new senate, for the first term, 
should be chosen fairly from both parties. 
But whether formally recognized or not, 
party government is the all-important 
fact. What is the government of Eng- 
land at present? Not King, Lords, and 
Commons, nor any of them, but the 
Liberal party. What is the government 
of the United States? Not the President, 
Senate, and House of Representatives, but 
the Republican party. What is the real 
legislature of the United States? The 
Republican caucus. What is the po- 
litical history of the United States? A 
long struggle between two parties, cul- 
minating in a civil war. 

Burke, in his Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents,has a defence, or 
rather an encomium, of party. 

“Party is a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest, upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed. 
For.my part, I find it impossible to con- 
ceive that any one believes in his own 
politics, or thinks them to be of any 
weight, who refuses to adopt the means 
of having them reduced into practice. 
It is the business of the speculative 
philosopher to mark the proper ends of 
government. It is the business of the 
politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards 
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men who hold their opinions into such 
a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution with 
all the power and authority of the state. 
As this power is attached to certain 
situations, it is their duty to contend for 
these situations. Without a proscription 
of others, they are bound to give to their 
own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considera- 
tions, to accept any offers of power in 
which the whole body is not included ; 
nor to suffer themselves to be led, or to 
be controlled, or to be over-balanced, 
in office or in council, by those who 
contradict the very fundamental prin- 
ciples on which their party is formed, 
and even those upon which every 
fair connection must stand. Such 
a generous contention for power, on such 
manly and honorable maxims, will easily 


be distinguished from the mean and in- 
terested struggle for place and emolu- 
ment. The very style of such persons 
will serve to discriminate them from 
those numberless imposters who have 
deluded the ignorant with professions 
incompatible with human practice, and 


have afterwards incensed them by 
practices below the level of vulgar 
rectitude.” 

Such are the praises of party, sung 
by a great political philosopher, who, at 
the most important juncture of his own 
political life, signally broke with party, 
and died idolized by the opposite party, 
detested by his own, and vainly strug- 
gling to vindicate his loyalty as a partisan 
by appealing from party as it was to 
party as it had been. 

Burke's theory obviously supposes the 
continued existence of some difference 
of principle sufficient to create a funda- 
mental division among hopest men, and 
to reconcile with morality allegiance to 
a party and eabmission of the individual 
comsetenee to the party coencila As it 
happens such a dif cence of bas 
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time, and thus party struggles there, 
and the characters of party men, have 


dignity. But when the fundamental 
principles of government are settled, 
how can party fail to degenerate into a 
selfish and immoral struggle for power ?: 
Party managers will, of course, strain 
their ingenuity to devise party issues, to 
invest them with factitious importance, 
and to inflame the mind of the nation 
about them ; but power and pelf will be 
the real objects of the conflict. 

Even if party were what Burke sup- 
poses it to be, it would often exclude 
the best administrators from the public 
service; for the best administrators are 
often men with little turn for speculative 
politics, and are as likely to be found on 
one side as on the other. The greatest 
men are likely to be excluded from 
politics altogether; because great men 
will not submit to be the organs of nar- 
row judgments and the instruments of 
mercenary aims. ‘The madness of the 
many for the gain of the few” is a defi- 
nition of party not only pointed but 
true: and even whea the ambition of 
the few is generous, for the many 
party conflicts are little better than mad- 
ness. Party consecrates prejudice, ap- 
plauds rancor, stigmatizes largeness of 
view, candor, truthfulness, as derelic- 
tions of the party faith. It divides the 
members of a community whose interest 
is the same, and who, if they were free 
to form their opinions, would prob- 
bably tend to agreement, into two hostile 
camps carrying on a struggle, which if 
it has none of the bloodshed, has a good 
many of the moral evils, of civil war. It 
sets a premium on the eloquence of ma- 
lignity,and in the political history of Eng- 
land has raised men who had scarcely 
any other qualification to places in which 
they have done great injury not only to 
the interests but to the honor of their 
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in a very restricted form, and other 
connections have a good deal traversed 
the lines of party, and interfered 
with its ascendancy. Parliamentary 
elections come at long intervals, and, 
from the frequent exercise of the pre- 
rogative of dissolution, are uncertain 
in their recurrence; and municipal elec- 
tions in England being comparatively de- 
void of interest, there is scarcely enough 
to keep a regular party organization on 
foot. The English system of election 
also, which is unrestricted with regard 
to the candidate’s place of residence, ren- 
ders it more difficult for local managers 
to keep nominations in their hands. 
But when party organization is com- 
plete, the elector, compelled to vote at 
the dictation of the managers, may, like 
the constitutional king, fancy that he ex- 
ercises political power, and go through 
the forms and gestures of sovereignty ; 
but, like the constitutional king, he is in 
reality a puppet. With electoral liberty, 
general freedom of opinion and indepen- 
dence of political and social character 
are in danger of being lost. It is not in 
any open preaching of imperialist 
doctrines, so much as in the encroach- 
ments of party despotism on the liberty 
of voting, that we should look for the 
signs of the decay of liberty in a free 
state. 

Corruption, like faction, beset elective 
government in England from the first. 
Before we are half through the reign of 
William the Deliverer, on the morrow of 
the Glorious Revolution, we find govern- 
ment systematically bribing members 
of the House of Commons, The name 
of Walpole is infamous, perhaps more 
infamous than it deserves, in the annals 
of corruption. Not only the secret ser- 
vice-money and the vast amount of sine- 
cure patronage, political and ecclesiasti- 
eal, with peerages and other honors 
then in the hands of government, 
but the public service and even the 
public loans were prostituted to the 
purposes of bribery, and administrative 
abuses were thus engendered under a free 
government little lees flagrant than those 
whieh had disgraced the tyranny of 
Chartes I! In England they have now 
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pretty well worked off the grosser forms 
of Parliamentary corruption. In this 
they have been aided by that which has 
been an evil in other respects, the pluto- 
cratic character of the House of Com- 
mons, most of the members of which are 
too rich to care for a bribe. They have 
also been aided by that which is in all re- 
spects an unspeakable blessing, the 
almost entire removal of the civil service 
and the judiciary from the category of 
party spoils, rotation in office being total- 
ly discarded, and even the patronage of 
the first appointments greatly reduced 
through the introduction of competitive 
examination. At the time of the 
Railroad Mania, there were strong sus- 
picions of direct bribery of members 
of the House of Commons; certainly 
there was a good deal of dishonest and 
even corrupt voting, and the experience 
of that period strongly suggested that the 
sort of legislation in which the lobbies 
have an interest ought not to be vested in 
a political assembly, but committed to 
professional authorities whose integrity 
may be fortified by professional interest 
andhonor, who may themselves be re- 
sponsible, in case of misconduct, to the su- 
preme government. The principal bribes 
now are peerages and other honors which 
have a special value for rich men aspir- 
ing to social position. In England how- 
ever, generally speaking, it is not among 
the members but in the constituencies 
that corruption prevails. Parliament leg- 
islates rigorously against it, but legislate 
as we may, while politics are a struggle 
for office, corruption in some form will 
continue to exist. 

The growth of Demagogism, again, has 
been somewhat suspended in England 
by the limitation of the suffrage and by 
the ascendancy of a political class, 
Party leaders have made unscrupulous 
appeals to the passions of the people as 
well as to the passions of assemblies, 
which, like larger masses of men, are ca- 
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tion against truth as effectually as court- 
iers by their flattery close the ears of 
the most besotted despot. The weak 
point of the elective system seems to lie 
not so much in the choice of members as 
in the choice of candidates; in the 
nomination, in a word, rather than in 
the election. Once place the right 
man before the electors, and if they 
are of average intelligence and hon- 
esty they will probably elect him. 
The difficulty is to get the right man 
placed before them. He will not, asa 
general rule, come forward of himself, 
for generally speaking men of much 
depth of character and largeness of mind 
are rather too averse from these com- 
petitions and contentions: they are rather 
too much disposed, as an ancient phi- 
losopher says, to stand aside under the 
shelter of the wall and let the dust whirl 
by. When there is not a political class 
designated by its birth for public life, the 
solution has been found practically in 
demagogism and caucuses, machinery 


by which it is morally impossible that 
the best men should be selected to rule 


the state. This is a canker at the very 
root of the system, and one for which a 
remedy has not yet been suggested or 
perhaps even sought. A really free and 
spontaneous exercise of their power of 
choice by the whole body of electors 
seems to require not only a general in- 
telligence but a general activity and in- 
terest in politics which we can hardly 
expect to find in the mass of men. 

All political philosophy is summed 
up in the words of Pym: “ The best form 
of government is that which doth actu- 
ate and dispose every part and member 
of astate to the common good.’ Uni- 
versal suffrage expressing the free 
and rational allegiance of the whole peo- 
ple is the only just and stable basis on 
which institutions can hereafter rest; 
and no community which is governed 
either for or by a class can be considered 
a@ community indeed. Elective govern- 
ment has coincided with the higher civil- 
ization ; it demands far greater moral ef- 
fort and brings forth proportionately no- 
bler fruits than any other system. But the 
elective principle will not regulate itself, 
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and, for want of regulation, it has in not 
a few instances wrought its own de- 
struction. Even in the countries where 
the success of the elective system has 
been greatest, if you subtract the other 
elements of well-being, such as religion, 
intelligence, and industry, and against 
the good done by political agencies set 
the evildone by faction, demagogism, 
and corruption, how large will be the 
balance of good which will remain? The 
answer to this question is the test of a 
political system, not mere declamations 
about freedom. 

Faction, demagogism, and corruption, 
not only interfere with good govern- 
ment; they deprave the moral life of 
men which it is the object of all govern- 
ment to protect; and if they are not 
cured or mitigated, the time will come 
when Humanity, feeling that its higher 
interests are being sacrificed to its lower, 
will arouse itself to throw off an intol- 
erable evil, at whatever expense to cher- 
ished ideas and institutions. 

England moves slowly; but the day 
cannot be far distant when her statesmen 
will be compelled to take up organic 
questions. The House of Commons as 
at present constituted is not fit to be the 
government. Consisting of 650 mem- 
bers, it is too large for deliberation. The 
evil organization of party is almost in- 
dispensable to make it work at all. But 
in other and more fundamental re- 
spects it bears the traces of its original 
character as a representation of the 
counties and boroughs summoned occa- 
sionally and for a short time, not to 
govern, or even to legislate, but to grant 
the king money and at the same 
time advise him as to the needs of the 
people. It is summoned and dismissed 
at the will of the ministers of the Crown, 
the only security for its annual convoca- 
tion being an indirect one, the necessity 
of obtaining from it supplies to defray 
the expenses of government and pay the 
annual interest on the debt. It is in 
abeyance during a great part of the year, 
and in the interval between a dissolution 
and a fresh election ceases altogether to 
exist. Thesystem of general elections is 
objectionablo both as changing all the 
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members of the legislature at once and 
as giving an undue and pernicious in- 
fluence to the question or cry of the 
hour: it opens the floodgates of popu- 
lar passion, instead of equably registering 
the progress of public opinion. Milton 
was quite in the right when he coun- 
selled the Long Parliament, which had 
then made itself the government, to do 
away with dissolutions and general elec- 
tions, to declare itself permanent, and 
fill up vacancies in its body as they arose. 
Even the hours of session, which are not 
the business hours of the day, but those 
of the night, when business is worst done, 
denote the assembly’s imperfect recog- 
nition of its present functions. 

I have said that England has no writ- 
ten constitution. At one period of her 
history, and for a short time, she had a 
written constitution, a remarkable docu- 
ment, and the work of no ordinary 
hands: I mean the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment framed by Cromwell and his 
associates afier the execution of Charles 
J., and the abolition of the monarchy 
and the House of Lords. The constitu- 
tion embodied in the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment consisted of an elective Pro- 
tector, a Parliament, and a Council of 
State. The Protector is elected for life ; 
the members of the Council of State also 
hold their offices for life; and when a 
vacancy occurs the Parliament is to send 
up six names, out of which the Council 
select two, and of these two the Pro- 
tector chooses one; so that the Council 
would be kept pretty well in harmony 
with the: Parliament and the Protector. 
Tho powers of legislation and taxation 
were vested entirely in the Parliament, 
the Protector having a suspensive veto on 
legislation for twenty days only. The 
‘Council of State was completely associ- 
ated with the Protector in the conduct 
of the executive. As to the elective 
Protector, there may be a doubt whether 
it is necessary to have any single head 
of the state; whether the supposed 
necessity is not a superstition derived 
from long familiarity with monarchy; 
and whether we should not be better 
without any gre#t prize of this kind to 
stimulate that which requires no stimu- 
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lus—personal ambition. But if we are 
to have an elective head, there are some 
reasons fur preferring one elected for 
life to one elected for a term of years: 
because the regular recurrence of the 
competition for this prize at stated inter- 
vals keeps on foot party organizations, 
inflames faction, and tends to bring 
dangerous questions, which might other- 
wise work themselves .out slowly and 
quietly, to a sudden and violent issue. 
That, however, which most claims at- 
tention in the system embodied in the 
Instrument of Government is that it is 
not a party system, the members of the 
Council of State being elected under con- 
ditions which seem to render it impos- 
sible that the Council should become a 
cabinet or cabal. It would not be sur- 
prising if the minds of English states- 
men should one day revert to Crom- 
well’s constitution, which, though pre- 
mature in its day and altered almost as 
soon as it was made, may not be so unsuit- 
able to the present age. It is curious to 
see how, with the rising ascendancy of 
the political principles of which Cromwell 
was the impersonation in his day, the 
figure of the Protector has come forth 
from the cloud of infamy behind which 
it was long hidden and received again 
the homage of the national heart. 

The attempt to found the institutions 
of the future will be made in England 
under some critical conditions, partly 
common to her with other nations, partly 
peculiar to herself. Peculiar to her, in 
degree at least, are the contrast between 
the extremes of wealth and poverty, and 
the presence of masses of want,ignorance, 
and criminal propensity close to the streets 
of luxurious palaces, The proletariat is 
beginning to appear in the great American 
cities and to raise the formidable problems 
connected with its existence ; and this is 
one of the most important elements in 
the change which has passed over Ameri- 
can society since it was observed by De 
Tocqueville. But in England the dan- 
ger is at its height, and though the ex- 
plosive forces of a Faubourg St. Antoine 
slumber long, in a day of revolutionary 
excitement they may awake. There is 
a peculiarity also in the political aspect 
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of the Trades-Unions in England, at least 
as compared with their political aspect 
in thiscountry. In England the suffrage 
was so long withheld from the artisans 
that they have formed polity an indus- 
trial, with objects, laws, and a govern- 
ment of its own outside the polity of 
the nation. Such a power can hardly 
fail, in this industrial age, in some way 
to affect the course of political progress. 

On the other hand, a feature of the 
situation, common to England, with all 
the leading nations, is the critical posi- 
tion, which it is impossible to ignore, of 
the religious faith which has hitherto 
formed the foundation of the poli- 
tical as well as the social mcrality 
of the world. Itmay be true-that the 
doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments has not operated with all the 
force which theologians have assumed ; 
but assuredly the motives which have 
hitherto led the mass of men to keep 
their selfish passions in subordination to 
the common good, and thereby to render 
government other than that of mere force 
possible, will be found, if analyzed, to be 
fundamentally religious. The connection 
of atheism and imperialism is most 
marked perhaps in Hobbes, but it is 
visible through the whole history of po- 
litieal philosophy. Rationalism has not 
yet devel»ped a positive side, and be- 
tween the decay of the old support and 
the growth of the new, there may be an 
interval perilous to humanity. On the 
other hand, the influence of science is 
beginning to tell beneficially on politics, 
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by substituting observation for assump- 
tion and calm investigation for party 
passion. The rational study of history is 
also a new and beneficial influence in the 
case of all public men who have received 
a good political education. 

There are, unhappily, great masses of 
ignorance among the people in England ; 
and even the new possessors of wealth 
are a bad political class, being too com- 
monly uneducated, not only in the first 
but in the second generation. But on 
the other hand there is a good deal of 
highly-trained political intellect. To this 
the system of class government, in other 
respects so injurious, has itself been con- 
ducive, by dedicating a class to political 
life. The comparatively secure tenure of 
seats in Parliament has contributed to the 
same result. Something is also due per- 
haps to the system of College Fellowships, 
which gives young men of ability the 
opportunity of carrying their self-culture 
beyond the limits of an ordinary univer- 
sity education. There is, moreover, a 
good deal of independence and force of 
political character; independence and 
force which are often perverse and reac- 
tionary, but stili independence and force, 
To these advantages may be added an 
immense political experience and the na- 
tional habits of mind which it has formed. 
England will probably grapple vigorous- 
ly with the tremendous problems which 
are forced upon her, and there is good 
reason for hoping that she will work out 
something of value, not for herself only, 
but for the world. 


BREVITIES. 


MAKING ICE BY STEAM. 


To make ice by steam; to cool one’s 
self by lighting a fire; in a word, to con- 
vert heat into cold, is a problem that has 
been proposed and solved by modern 
science. The mere suggestion, the bare 
statement, of this paradoxical problem, 
marks an erain the history of the human 
mind—a revolution in human ideas. The 
old alchemists held that while matter is 
changeable so that copper and lead may 
be transmuted into gold and silver, the 
occult qualities of coldness, sharpness, 


etc., are fixed and immutable. An al- 
chemist would more readily have expect- 
ed to see a mass of lead converted into 
pure gold than to see ice produced 
through the agency of fire. The modern 
chemist, on the other hand, relies upon 
the certainty that every elementary sub- 
stance will always remain the same no 
matter how many changes may be im- 

ressed upon it, while at the same time 
“ strongly suspects that heat and cold, 
electricity, magnetism, light, and even 
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gravity itself, are all merely conditions of 
matter that may be changed at will and 
converted the one into the other. Toil- 
lustrate: a chemist takes a mass of lead, 
and by allowing certain chemical agents to 
act upon it, he causes it to pass through 
more changes than ever did the fabled 
Proteus. In his hands the solid, shining 
metal, which is so dense that its weight 
has become a proverb, loses its metallic 
form and becomes entirely invisible. 
Then it changes successively to a white 
chalky powder, to a dark flaky mass, or to 
a beautiful orange pigment. But through 
all these changes the eye of the chemist 
follows the masquerader and penetrates 
every disguise._ Through every variation 
of form the lead remains lead, and at any 
stage of the process it may be recovered 
and exhibited as the same bright, heavy 
metal that it was originally. We cannote 
change it into silver, or gold, or iron. 
Lead it was, and lead it will remain. 
But now let us take afew bars of 
steel to which the property known as 
magnetism has been imparted. They 
are cold and dark, and they may be han- 
dled without imparting any peculiar sen- 
sation. If, however, we arrange them a 
peculiar way and give them a rapid mo- 
tion, we can convert this motion and 
magnetism into light, heat, and electri- 
city. The steel bars were cold, but they 
give to two wires the property of pro- 
ducing a degree of heat far exceeding 
that of the fiercest furnace ; they were 
dark, but by their influence a light of the 
most dazzling brilliancy is made to glow 
between the same wires; the bars give 
no sensation when handled, but these 
same wires derive from them power 
which it would be instant death to en- 
counter. Here we have heat, light, and 
electricity produced where apparently 
no heat, light, or electricity existed be- 
fore ; and the discovery of the law upon 
which these wondrous manifestations de- 
pend—the law of the correlation of the 
forces—is one of the crowning glories of 
the nineteenth century. By proper ap- 
plications of this law, the same tempest 
that raises the ocean in billows may be 
made to illuminate the sea and give to 
the wandering bark a warning of sunken 
reefs; the action of a few pints of acid on 
some fragments of zinc places at our 
disposal a messenger that in a journey 
round the world can outstrip Ariel ; and 
the combustion of a few pounds of coal 
under the boiler of a steam-engine will 
enable us to produce ice that on hot and 
sultry days may cool the lips of the fever- 
ed patient. As the latter is one of the 
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best illustrations of the practical applica- 
tion of the beautiful law that we have 
mentioned, we will describe it at length. 

At an early period in the history of 
civilization it was known that a per- 
son wearing wet clothes became very 
rapidly and very powerfully chilled ; but 
it was not unti] the days of Dr. Black, of 
Edinburgh, that the cause of this rapid 
chilling was discovered. He found that 
in order to convert one pound of water 
at 212° Fahr. into steam at the same tem- 
perature, it required six and a half times 
as much heat as is sufficient to raise one 
pound of water from 62° to 212°. In 
other words, he found that one pound of 
steam at 212° contained as much heat as 
would suffice to raise six and a half pounds 
of water’ from 62° to 212°. Taking a 
pound of steam at 212° and adding to it 
six and a half pounds of water at 62°, we 
get seven and a half pounds of boiling 
water. This was a wonderful discovery, 
and led to some very curious results, 

Those that reflected deeply on the sub- 
ject saw at once that if a vessel should 
contain six and a half pounds of water at 
62° and half a pound of this liquid should 
be suddenly converted into steam or va- 
por, this vapor would abstract so much 
heat from the remaining liquid that the 
whole would be frozen. The difficulty 
was to find a means of suddenly convert- 
ing a sufficient amount of the water into 
vapor. 

It is well known that on the tops of 
very high- mountains it is very difficult 
to cook eggs and potatoes in the ordi- 
nary way. The water may boil and the 
eggs may be tumbled about in the boil- 
ing liquid during the legitimate “ three 
minutes,” but at the end of that time the 
eggs will be far from “done.” A much 
longer time must be allowed, and even 
then the eggs will not be very hard. If, 
now, in order to discover the cause of all 
this, we examine the water with a ther- 
mometer, we will find that it is boiling, 
or in other words it is passing off into 
steam, at a temperature far below 212°. 
The cause of this is, at these great eleva- 
tions the pressure of the atmosphere is 
much Jess than in the lower regions. 
But this diminished pressure we can pro- 
duce by means of the air-pump, and 
when we do so the water gives off steam 
very rapidly and becomes very cold, but 
it does not freeze; for as soon as the air 
has been all removed from the glass ves- 
sel or receiver of the air-pump, the vapor 
of water rises and fills it, the process is 
brought to a close, and we cannot, as a 
general thing, remove the watery vapor 
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with sufficient rapidity by means of the 
pump alone. But it happens that some 
substances, such as very dry oat-meal, 
and particularly oil of vitriol, have such 
a powerful attraction for water that they 
remove it very rapidly from any confined 
atmosphere in which they may be placed. 
Indeed, oil of vitriol, or, as it is called 
by chemists, sulphuric acid, has such a 
powerful attraction for watery vapor 
that it condenses it, combines with it, 
and becomes very hot. So powerful is 
this affinity, that if we take a jar of cold 
acid and an equal jar of ice-cold water 
and mix them together, they will become 
boiling hot. If, now, we place some of 
this acid in the receiver along with the 
water, as fast as the vapor of water rises 
it will be absorbed by the acid and the 
water will continue to give off fresh 
vapor until its temperature has been re- 
duced before the vaporing point. This 


point is never reached, however, until 
the water has been frozen., In this way 
it is easy to make ice in a warm lecture- 
room, and this was the method after 
which Leslie, the inventor of the air- 
pump that bears his name, proposed to 


manufacture ice for sale. But the pro- 
cess is too difficult and teo imperfect to 
allow of its being used for any thing but 
an experiment. 

There are other liquids besides water, 
however, and these liquids boil at tem- 
peratures which differ between wide 
limits. The shining metal, mercury, re- 
quires a temperature 600° above zero to 
make it boil, and liquid carbonic acid 
boils at a temperature 80° below zero. 
In other words, it requires a temperature 
of 80° to keep it in the form of a liquid. 
When the temperature rises above this 
point, it passes off rapidiy in the form of 
carbonic acid steam or vapor, or, as it is 
more generally called, carbonic acid gas. 
And in thus passing off into vapor, it car- 
ries off so much heat that the vessel that 
contained it is rendered exceedingly cold, 
so very cold that we have hardly any 
idea of the temperature that may be thus 
produced. Mercury exposed to such a 
temperature becomes solid, and we have 
taken it in this condition and hammered 
it out on an anvil, as if it had been a 
piece of lead or tin. When frozen ina 
long paper gutter, the mercury may be 
moulded into a slender bar that may be 
seized by a pair of wooden forceps and 
twisted and tied in a knot. And to show 
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that the temperature of this frozen mer- 
cury is far below any thing that occurs 
in ordinary experience, if we apply it to 
the hand, it will burn and destroy the 
flesh as effectually as would a red-hot 
iron, while a piece of common ice will 
melt it as quickly asa red-hot bar of iron 
would melt a rod of lead. 

But liquid carbonic acid, although it is 
capable of producing such low tempera- 
tures, is not available for practical pur- 
poses, and consequently other liquids have 
been resorted to, such as ether, ammonia, 
and some of the products derived from 
the distillation of petroleum. When 
these liquids are employed an air-pump is 
always used, and of course on the large 
scale a steam-engine is used to drive the 
air-pump. The process is as follows: 
the water to be frozen having been 


. placed in vessels made of sheet-metal so 


that the heat may be rapidly conducted 
away, these vessels are surrounded with 
the freezing liquid, which may be ether, 
ammonia, cryogene or any other available 
fluid. The apparatus is so arranged that 
while the mouths of the freezing boxes 
are open to the air, the liquid that sur- 
rounds their outer surface is contained in 
an air-tight receiver,and from this receiy- 
er the air and vapor is exhausted by means 
of an air-pump. The evaporation of the 
liquid soon lowers the temperature so far 
that the water freezes, and ice is thus pro- 
duced. To prevent any loss of the freez- 
ing liquid, the apparatus is so arranged 
that the same pump that exhausts on one 
side condenses on the other. The vapor 
of the liquid is therefore powerfully com- 
pressed and re-converted into a liquid 
which, after being cooled, is again passed 
into the refrigerator to be used over 
again. We say, after it has been cooled ; 
for, after compression to the liquid form 
itisvery hot. And thus the steam-engine 
goes on with its ceaseless pulse, transfer- 
ring the heat from one side of the machine 
to the other; taking it from the water in 
the imperceptible condition of latent heat 
contained in a subtle vapor, and repro- 
ducing it on the other side as sensible heat 
that warms up the sides of the vessel as 
soon as the liquid in which it was latent 
has been condensed. On the latter side 
it is dissipated, carried off, and pre- 
vented from returning to the water 
from which it was taken. And in this 
simple manner is ice manufactured by 
steam. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MEDIZVAL NONSENSE REVIVED, 

We should like to know how far a 
writer in the last Catholic World, who 
discusses ‘‘ The Character of the Catho- 
lic,’"—meaning the Romanist—“ in the 
Nineteenth Century,” represents the 
opinions of his sect in this country. 
He appears to have just tumbled out of 
some forgotten box of the Inquisition, 
or to have been dug up in one of the 
Roman catacombs. His subject is the 
“relations of the Catholic of to-day to 
his race, his country, his age, and the 
particular order and condition denomi- 
nated progress,” and he treats it as it 
might have been treated by a monk of the 
ninth or fourteenth century. His theory 
of his church, and of its supremacy 
over all other churches, all states, and 
all individuals, is the extreme of ultra- 
montanism, against which not only the 
whole Protestant world, but the Catho- 
lic liberals, have contended, for ages. 
Assuming that his religion is perfect, or 
rather that his understanding of what 
religion is, is perfect; that it consists in 
a certafft immutable organic law which 
nobody need mistake because an in- 
fallible expounder of it resides at Rome, 
he claims for it an absolute perfection, 
as theology, as philosophy, as morality, 
and as “ the only rule for private, public, 
and political conduct.” All human 
government, “whether of patriarch, 
prophet, priest, king, chieftain, pope, 
bishop, emperor, or people in organized 
assembly,” rests upon this organic law, 
which has the omnipotent God for its 
founder and the Roman Church for ifs 
sole and unerring interpreter. ‘The 
Catholic Church,” we are told in a pas- 
sage which the most grandiloquent of 
sophomores will envy, ‘‘The Catholic 
Church is the medium and channel 
through which the will of God is ex- 
pressed. The chain of communication, 
composed of the triple strand of revela- 
tion, inspiration, and faith, stretches 


underneath the billows of eternity to 
the shore of time, from the throne of 
God to the chair of Peter. The finger 
of the Pope, like the needle in the com- 
pass, invariably points to the pole of 
eternal truth, and the mind of the sove- 
reign pontiff is as certain to reflect the 
mind and will of God as the mirror 
at one end of a submarine cable to indi- 
cate the electric signal made at the other. 
The will of God is expressed as plainly 
through the church as it was through 
Moses and the tables of the law. It is 
distinct, definite, intelligible, and precise, 
and we are bound to execute the will 
thus expressed, and act in the light of 
the intelligence thus supplied.” 

Jesus Christ used to tell his disciples 
‘to search the Scriptures,” because they 
testified of Him, who was “the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” St. Paul, too, 
thought that creation bore witness to 
the perfection and designs of Deity ; and 
St. Peter proclaimed that God was no 
respecter of persons, but that in every 
nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him; 
but this new apostle changes all that. 
God can only be approached through a 
speaking-trumpet, preserved at Rome, 
and the glorious sunlight of the gospel is 
nothing to the phosphoric brilliancy of 
old decayed wood. aia 

All good Catholics, especially those 
who are voters, are bound to act in all 
things according to the will of God, i. e. 
of the Pope, who is his only mouth- 
piece. Marriages even contracted with- 
out the assent of his church, are very 
corrupt and flimsy affairs; all science 
and education which is “ uncatholic” is 
also godless; and the state or nation is 
in its very nature godless and material, 
having no rights but ‘* by permission of 
superior authority,” i.e, our writer’s 
church. ‘ The supremacy asserted for: 
the church in matters of education im- 
plies the additional and cognate function 
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of the censorship of ideas, and the right 
to examine, and approve or disapprove 
all books, publications, writings, and 
utterances intended for public instruc- 
tion, enlightenment, or entertainment, 
and the supervision of places of amuse- 
ment”! Not only publishers but edi- 
tors, not only editors but preachers, not 
only preachers but peddlers, not only 
peddlers but actors, circus-riders, and 
mountebanks, must be made amenable 
to the Pope, who will consult Heaven 
through his private speaking-tube, as to 
the lawfulness of their callings. In fact, 
all the governments of the world should 
be modelled upon that “temporal gov- 
ernment of the Head of the Church 
which is to-day the best in the world,” 
—that is, of a government which is 
upheld by spies and secret agents, and 
could not last a week but for foreign 
bayonets. 

Our author, of course, longs for the 
day when the same “Head of the 
Church may again become the acknow- 
ledged head of the reunited family of 
Christian nations ; the arbiter and judge 
between princes and peoples, between 
government and government, the ex- 
ponent of supreme justice and the high- 
est law, in all important questions affect- 
ing the rights, the interests, and the wel- 
fare of communities and individuals” ! 
Would our readers know what these fine 
phrases mean? Let us quote, in order 
to illustrate them, Father Gratry’s ana- 
lysis of a Bull of Pope Paul IV. issued 
when the kind of legislation which the 
writer in the Catholic World applauds 
was more in vogue than it is just now. 
We extract it from the third of his late 
letters to the Bishop of Malines, in 
which he opposes the proposed enact- 
ment of the dogma of infallibility. 

“J. Considering that the Roman Pon- 
tiff possesses the plenitude of power over 
every realm and every nation, that he 
alone upon earth judges all and is judged 
by no one whomsoever. 

“TI. We renew all sentences of ex- 
communication which have ever been 
directed against heretics, of whatsoever 
condition, were they Bishops, Patriarchs, 
or Popes, were they Kings or Emperors, 
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“TIT. But since spiritual penalties are 
not sufficient, we, in the plenitude of the 
apcstolic power, sanction, establish, de- 
eree and define by the present Constitu- 
tion, which shall be forever in force, 
that all persons, Bishops, or Cardinals, 
and others, Princes, Kings, or Emperors, 
who shall be convicted of schism or 
heresy, shall, over and above the afore- 
said spiritual penalties, ineur by the very 
fact, and without other judicial proceed- 
ing, the loss of all honor, of all power, 
of all authority, of every principality, 
dukedom, royalty, empire, and shall be 
forever deprived and incapable of re- 
suming them. But furthermore, they 
are to be held as “ relapsed,” * as if con- 
demned for the second time, as if, al- 
ready convicted of heresy, they had 
already abjured and then fallen into it 
again. Furthermore, they are to be 
given over to the secular arm in order to 
be punished by the penalties of the law, 
except that, when truly penitent, they 
are to be, by the clemency and benignity 
of the Holy See, committed to a monas- 
tery to do penance there upon bread and 
water for life. And they are to be other- 
wise regarded as relapsed heretics by 
all men of every grade. They are to be 
treated as such, shunned as such, and de- 
prived of every consolation of humanity. 

“TV. And as to ecclesiastical Pnefices 
possessed by them, they shall be con- 
ferred on others at the proper tiie. 

“'V. As to those who shall dare to re- 
ceive, defend, favor the aforesaid con- 
demned, to accord them confidence, to 
join in their doctrines, they themselves 
shall incur, ipso facto, the sentence of 
excommunication. They shall be de- 
elared infamous, they shall be deprived 
of every right, the right to testify, to 
convey by will, to inherit. No one 
owes them any thing or is held to be 
liable to them in aught. If they are 
judges, their decisions are null; advo- 
cates, their advocacy cannot be re- 
ceived; notaries, the acts and instru- 
ments made by them are void and 

* For the relapsed, the punish t was burn- 
ing without pardon, even when sincere repentance 


was certain ; but for these fictitious relapses Paul 
IV, here proclaims a mitigation. 
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invalid; if they are Bishops, Patriarchs, 
Primates, Princes, or Kings, their estates, 
their domains, their realms become public 
property, and fall to the first occupant, 
provided that the occupant be in the 
faith, unity, and obedience of the Holy 
Roman Church. 

“VI. To which we add, that if ever at 
any time it be discovered that a Bishop, 
Archbishop, Primate, were it the Roman 
Pontiff himself, had before his elevation 
fallen into heresy, or into some deviation 
from the Catholic faith, such an one is 
informed that, thereafter his ordination 
and his elevation are null, without value, 
invalid. He is neither Bishop, nor 
Cardinal, nor Pope, and all his acts, 
ministrations, functions, words, dis- 
courses, acts of administration, are 
absolutely null and of no value and do 
not confer on any one any title or any 
right.* 

“VII. They are all to be held as pa- 
gans, publicans, heretics. 

“VIII. But we decree all this, not- 


withstanding any apostolic Constitution, 
notwithstanding every other decree bear- 
ing an opposite sense, of our certain 


knowledge and in the plenitude of 
apostolic power, notwithstanding every 
article of right contained in the Corpus 
juris, notwithstanding every promise or 
even every oath, made by no matter 
whom or by ourselves. From every 
thing of which sort we release ourselves 
expressly, but for this one matter only, 
and only for this time. 

“TX. And we desire that all those to 
whom it appertains should take cogni- 
zance of these apostolic letters, and that 
they should be affixed to the doors of 
the Basilica of St. Peter, to the apostolic 
chancellerie, “in acie campi Floria,” ete. 

““X. That no man dare to oppose in 
any manner this decree, under penalty 
of incurring the indignation of Almighty 


* From this it follows that if it be discovered 
that a Bishop or even a Pope, before his promo- 
tion, had in aught deviated from the Catholic 
faith, he would be neither Priest nor Bishop. 

The Priests whom he may have ordained 
would not be Priests, the hosts which these last 
believing themselves Priests may have consecrated 
would not have been consecrated, and the absolu- 
sions which these phantoms of priests might have 
given would be no absolutions, 
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God and that of the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul.” 
FIGARO-CI, FIGARO-LA. - 

Mr. Bigelow made a long address be- 
fore the Historical Society to show that 
the United States had never fully ac- 
quitted themselves of the debt which 
they incurred to Beaumarchais during 
the Revolution. A committee of that 
Society, if we mistake not, was charged 
with the duty of investigating the point, 
and to them we commend a brief state- 
ment which we find in a foot-note to 
George Sumner’s Fourth of July oration, 
delivered before the authorities of Bos- 
ton in 1859. George, it will be remem- 
bered, was a brother of Charles, the 
distinguished Senator. He says: 

“* As the recent biographer of Beau- 
marchbais, M. de Loménie, has charged 
the United States with ingratitude to 
him, I take this opportunity publicly to 
state, that, having drawn the attention 
of his executor to the first accusations 
of M. de Loménie, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that gentleman declared to me 
that every just claim of Beaumarchais 
had been ‘ fully, largely, and generously 
paid by the United States,’ and this 
declaration he offered to repeat, in his 
official capacity, befofe a Notary Public.” 

IN MEMORIAM, 

HeErwecu, the German poet, in his 
pretty little poem entitled “My Last 
Hour,” wishes that he might vanish 
from the earth, like the gale’s dying 
breath, or like the last red gleam of the 
evening, or like the perfume of flowers 
rising on the incense-laden air, or like 
the morning dew which the first sun- 
beams drink, or like the plaintive tone 
which swells and dies upon the strings 
of the harp, or like a brilliant star 
which sinks away into the still blue 
depths of the heavens, shrouded by an 
eternal and unfading glory. What he 
thus wished for himself has been the 
fate of Dickens, as singularly fortunate 
in the suddenness and placid quietude 
of his death as he was successful in the 
rapid rise and glorious culmination of 
his career. Like the dew, like the flow- 
er, like the tone of music, like the star, 


* 
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he gladdened, refreshed, and blessed us, 
and then, like them, vanished in a mo- 
ment, to be seen no more, though never 
to be forgotten. 

The universal outburst of eulogy 
which has followed his departure, in 
both hemispheres, and which has come 
from all classes of people, has left little 
or nothing more to be said. Pulpit 
and press, all over the world, have vied 
with each other in their efforts to say 
good and kindly things of the best and 
kindliest of authors. What other man, 
living at the time he lived, and dying 
when he did, could have awakened such 
a general and sincere expression of love, 
admiration, gratitude for the good he 
had done and the pleasure he had dif- 
fused, or such a heartfelt lament for his 
untimely departure? Was there, in all 
the range of the world’s distinguished 
men, among its statesmen, its philoso- 
phers, its philanthropists, one who had 
created for himself so warm and friend- 
ly a feeling in the heart of so vast a 
variety of persons? High and low, 
young and old, learned and unlearned, 
cultivated and uncultivated, alike felt 
for the witty Boz, for the generous, sym- 
pathetic, exhaustless, inimitable Dick- 
ens, who had soothed and relieved so 
many of their sad hours, who had ex- 
alted their minds with so many fine and 
noble sentiments, who had given them 
so many new acquaintances with whom 
to laugh or cry, and who had made the 
world for all of them so much sweeter 
and pleasanter a place to live in—all, 
we say, felt his death as a personal be- 
reavement, in a nearer and tenderer 
sense than often happens. 

Nothing more is to be said in the 
way of eulogy (criticism would now be 
out.of place), but a word may be add- 
ed to set him right, if, perchance, he 
was still wrong, with any of the Ameri- 
can public. The last time we saw him 
was in the little office of his weekly 
paper in Catharine-street, near the 
Strand, London. He was then but a 
few weeks returned from America, and 
he was full of gratitude and lively re- 
membrance of the kindness with which 
he had been received on his second 
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visit. He seemed to feel that he had 
once done the American peuple a great 
injustice, and to be eager to make 
amends for it by the lavish and enthu- 
siastic praise which he heaped upon the 
country, and the generous cordiality 
with which he weléomed all individual 
Americans, who came properly intro- 
duced, to his attentions. In his private 
conversation, more than in any of his 
published expressions, he bore witness 
to the greatness and grandeur of the 
nation, and to the better characteristics 
of it, which on his first visit he had 
overlooked or slurred. He was prompt 
to admit, not merely that we had 
changed in the interval of his two vis- . 
its, but that he had been mistaken in 
his estimate of what we were; and the 
frankness of the avowal disarmed at 
once any prejudice that one might have 
contracted from the perusal of Chuzzle- 
wit or the American Notes. 
Boz. 


Call him Boz, for that is what we named him, 
With tears and laughter, 
Ere with our Laurel-wreath we proudly claimed 
him 
Forever after. 


Call him Boz—that was our word for him 
When he was young, 

And unto us, from some far corner dim, 
His accents rung. 


In earlier days, when first we caught the glory 
Just shimmering through, 

The tenderest utterance—the rarest story 
We ever knew! 


As little children, by their mother seated, 
Group softly round 

To hear her stories o’er and o’er repeated, 
With awo profound, 


While memory brings back dreams of joy and 
sweetness, 
Even as he willed, 
We gathered at his feet—from his completeness 
Our store he filled. 


We loved the author, who s0 loved the true, 
So hated wrong ; 

We loved the teacher, whose great soul we knew, 
Tender and strong. 


We felt the loving spirit of the master 
In all his creeds. 
He touched the world’s cold heart, and it beat 
faster 
For human needs. 
As like an angel, visiting each dwelling 
With kindly face, 
He lit the fire of love, Heaven’s watchword toll- 


ing, 
In every place. 
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Close up those earnest eyes to want and sorrow, 
Forevermore ! 

And bid him stand erect, upon the morrow, 
Earth’s labors o’er. 


And, like the seraphs in the old-time vision, 
Still, to and fro, 

ILis thoughts, like spirits from yon world elysian, 
Will come and go. 


ART IN NEW YORK AND THE REVUE INTERNA-~ 
TIONALE. 


It would be a double injustice—an 
injustice to art in New York, and an 
injustice to the readers of the Revue 
Internationale—to let pass unchallenged 
a brief and inadequate,—more, in some 
respects an erroneous—estimate of the 
rank and value of American artists who 
have naturally made New York the art- 
centre of the New World. 

The classification of names in the 
correspondence from New York, pub- 
lished in the Revue Internationale (No. 
6) for June, is misleading, and we pro- 
pose to correct it by making a brief 
statement in keeping with the actual 
character and undisputed merit of New 
York artists, rather than by making 
what might seem invidious criticisms 
upon the artists mentioned in lettre de 
New York, without any indication of a 
true sense of their place in and relation 
to art. 

We have to inform the Revue Interna- 
tionale that, while the branches of his- 
torical and genre painting are meagrely 
illustrated by American artists, their 
full force may be said to be expended 
in landscape-painting. 

There are three distinct currents of 
art in New York. First, the old and 
conventional and feeble, and on which 
floats the traditional ; this is chiefly il- 
lustrated and sustained by the older 
members of the National Academy of 
Design. Second, the personal, the natu- 
ral—an art which springs from the 
painter’s individual and exclusive im- 
pressions of nature, from which we get 
the only original and creative art—the 
art of Delacroix and Rousseau and Millet 
in France; of Reynolds, Constable, and 
Turner in England ; and, in New York, 
the art of Sandford R. Gifford, W. T. 
Richards, Frederick Church, John F. 
Kensett, Jervis McEntee, C. C. Gris- 
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wold, Hubbard, Cropsey, Whittredge, 
and Winslow Homer. Lastly, the third 
current, which brings us John La Farge, 
E. Vedder, and Dana, all more or less 
convinced artists, modified, and in 
some respects denationalized, by sym- 
pathies and methods that are the result 
of the object and practice of some of 
thé best French painters. The works 
of the last-mentioned painters would 
not look foreign in Paris, nor would 
they strike any one as novel or original. 
As yet they have failed to reach a per- 
sonal and consummate expression ; they 
have yet to make good their personal 
predilections. The art illustrated by 
the pictures of Gifford, Church, Ken- 
sett, Griswold, and McEntee, is the 
purest and best growth of art in Amer- 
ica; and, although there is great varia- 
tion of merit and no resemblance be- 
tween the men of this the second cur- 
rent, they are indigenous, sincere, and 
alike in being the exclusive outcome 
of American genius in landscape-paint- 
ing. 

Besides the painters who illustrate or 
feed these three cu:rents of art in New 
York, there are many painters who are 
not entitled to any distinction beyond 
that of mere picture-makers—painters 
who paint in the temper and with the 
object of men who, with less pretension 
and more honesty, follow a mechanical 
industry for a living; these men are un- 
worthy of attention here, but, by in- 
trigue and industry, they are often able 
to occupy the public, and are mention- 
ed in columns of “ Art Intelligence,” or 
of “ Art Items,” which are the frivolous 
and often degrading result of confound- 
ing and mixing the interests of journal- 
ism and art. The ordinary newspaper 
item about pictures, and about “ what 
our artists are doing,” is stupid, and 
occasionally it is ridiculous. The dig- 
nity of art, the value of criticism, the 
sense of the public in art-matters, suf- 
fers by this cheap and trivial method 
of serving art by the Press. 

Among our sculptors, at home, the 
chiefest are H. K. Brown, J. Quincy, 
Ward, Launt Thompson, E. D. Palmer, 
and John Rogers. Story, at Rome, 
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maintains the force and originality of 
American genius by his work. In Lon- 
don we claim Boughton as a genre 
painter. In New York Eastman John- 
son, Winslow Homer, John F. Weir, 
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are the leading genre painters. The 
best current criticism cannot dispute 
the foregoing estimate without provok- 
ing a reflection upon its perception or 
upon its honesty. 


LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


Tuere are two things which have 
always charmed us in the novels of 
George Sand—exquisite pictures of 
French life and manners, and profound 
knowledge of the heart. Of the accu- 
racy of the first the French are better 
judges than we can be; as regards the 
last, they have no advantage over us, so 
broad and general is her delineation of 
the passions. She understands by in- 
tuition the nature of her characters, 
who are never false to themselves, and 
their inner and peculiar life.- We feel 
this in all her fictions, and in none more 
than in Antonia, of which a translation, 
by Virginia Vaughan, is published by 
Roberts Brothers. It is not a great 
work, in the sense that “ Consuelo ” is, 
compared with which it is a mere cabi- 
net-piece ; but the value of a work of 
the kind does not depend upon its size, 
but upon its excellence, this quality, or 
its absence, being as marked in a sketch 
as a large painting. We have read 
nothing more lovely for years than the 
little heart-history which is the motive 
of “Antonia,” and which makes us 
wonder how it is that George Sand was 
ever under the ban, here and in Eng- 
land. We have read as many of her 
stories as we have found translated, and 
while one or two deal with topics in 
themselves repugnant to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, it is in no improper spirit, 
and the effect of these, as of the others, 
has been to convince us that the intel- 
lect of the writer was pure and noble, 
whatever errors may have marked her 
life. We allude to the life of George 
Sand—or rather to what has been re- 
ported of it—because we conceive this 
to be the cause of the hostility, honest 
enough in its way, with which her 
writings have been and still are regard- 


ed. But this is the one thing above all 
others with which her readers have noth- 
ing whatever to do. She comes before 
them as a literary artist, and should be 
judged as such, and nothing else. In our 
opinion she is not only one of the most 
accomplished creators of the time, but 
is superior to her sex in intellectual en- 
dowment. She has a large—we should 
say a masculine mind, if the masculine 
mind could contain such sweetness and 
love as hers. This love, this sweetness, 
springing like a flower, and kindling 
like a flame, at first in the brain of the 
painter, Julien Thierry, then in the 
heart of Julie, Countess d’Estrelle, draws 
them together in spite of their differ- 
ence of rank, involves them in difficul- 
ties which it subdues, its might extend- 
ing to the mother and uncle of Julien, 
who have long been enemies, till they 
are subdued in turn, and enveloped in 
its radiant atmosphere. We are happy 
with all—so happy, for the moment, 
that we think there is nothing in the 
world but Youth and Love. But life, 
we soon perceive, is not made up of 
such divine dreams, and we lay down 
the book with a sigh. For what it is— 
a delicious little idyl—we commend 
* Antonia.” 

— Different from any thing that 
George Sand has written is Spielhagen’s 
novel of Hammer and Anvil, translated 
by William Hand Browne, and publish- 
ed by Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt; yet 
it contains an episode which is some- 
how suggestive of this writer, who 
would have separated it, had the con- 
ception been hers, from. the stirring in- 
cidents by which it is surrounded, and 
would have moulded it into a pleasant 
little book by itself. It covers the brief 
period when the hero, George, was 
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under the spell of Constance, and de- 
picts her relation to him and her father. 
This little episode is delicately handled, 
and its interest is heightened by the 
odd personality of Constance, and the 
uncertainty as to what will come of it. 
The story abounds in incidents, which 
are managed with considerable spirit, 
the most stirring of all being the night- 
adventure of George among the smug- 
glers, which comes as near being “ sen- 
sationa] ” as any thing that could be ex- 
pectec ‘.vm Spielhagen. George’s pris- 
on-life is well painted, but we tire of it 
at last, as we tire, in fiction, of most 
lives with a moral purpose, not so much 
because they are without interest, as 
because we foresee the end long before 
it comes. Tffe lesson of “ Hammer and 
Anvil” is as trite as it is true, being 
that of Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Never too 
Late to Mend.” We like the story more 
than “ The Hohensteins,” and less than 
“Problematic Characters,” and we find 
the same fault with it that we found 
with these works—or meant to, if we 
did not—viz., that most of the charac- 
ters in high life are too darkly drawn. 
As in “The Hohensteins,” there is 
scarcely one who is not in some way a 
scoundrel. This is bad art, even in a 
democratic satirist. 

—— Mr. Charles Reade is a very clever 
man, and the cleverest thing he does is 
to watch what others are doing, that he 
may do it himself. Years ago Dickens 
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follow him with such excitement, but 
somehow he fooled us, and the thought 
that we have been fooled is not pleas- 
ant. “ Put Yourself in His Place” isa . 
remarkable book. The plot is good, 
the incidents are striking, and the char- 
acters are strongly individualized. We 
have met them, or their like, in Mr. 
Reade’s other stories, but as they are 
real flesh and blood—genuine, earnest, 
alive—we are glad to meet them again. 
We take to Mr. Reade’s heroes, which 
is more than we can say of their proto- 
types—the Muscular Christians of Mr. 
Kingsley—and we love his women, who 
are as admirable in their way as the 
women of George Sand—as haughty, as 
tender, as strong, as weak—in a word, 
as womanly, from first to last. They 
win us by their sweetness, they hold us 
by their strength. We may not have 
met with them in real life, but we be- 
lieve in their existence all the same, and 
give them a place in our hearts and 
memories, Joel Deuce, for example, is 
a noble creature, 


* For whose dear sake a king might take 
The crown from off his brow.” 


Still more excellent, if that be possible, 
is Mrs. Little, who is painted with all 
the delicacy of Greuze, if Greuze ever 
painted an elderly old lady. But we 
can say nothing new of Mr. Reade’s 
characters, or his plot, or his method. 
He is so marked and magnetic as to 
impress all readers alike ; the judgment 


attacked some of the abuses of English gof the boy is as good as that of the 


life with great literary success; so Mr. 
Reade went and attacked others, begin- 
ning, we believe, with the prison-sys- 
tem, in “ Never too Late to Mend,” and 
ending, for the present, with the dia- 
bolical system of Trades-Unions, in Put 
Yourself in His Place. We have read 
this singular novel—as who has not ?— 
and we admire it greatly, but not as we 
should prefer to have a work of ours 
liked, if we were Mr. Reade. He is a 
wonderful juggler; there is no end to 
his tricks and surprises. He holds us 
spell-bound while we are reading his 
books, but he leaves us dissatisfied when 
we have finished them. We feel that 
we should have known better than to 


man—neither, indeed, being good for 
much, until it has freed itself from his 
powerful grasp. 

— We regard Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope as a fair representative of the ave- 
rage English gentleman of the present 
day. He has a sound, sensible mind, 
and his views of life and men are prac- 
tical and obvious. As a writer, he is 
entitled to considerable praise. His 
style is good, being at once direct and 
flexible, and his matter is good, though 
at times rather heavy. He writes a 
great deal that can be spared as well as 
not—whole passages and pages which 
his readers can, and do, skip over. 
When not in check, his mind is as dis- 
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cursive as Thackeray’s; but nobody 
ever thinks of skipping over Thack- 
eray’s discursions and dissertations, as 
they do Mr. Trollope’s. As Lamb said 
of Heywood, the dramatist, that he was 
a sort of prose Shakespeare, it may be 
said of Mr. Trollope that he is a dull 
Thackeray. When he has a story to 
tell, he can tell it well enough, but the 
misfortune now is that often he has no 
story to tell. He is Canning’s knife- 
grinder come back again, transformed 
by education and habit into a writer of 
serials for English periodicals. What 
he knows most about is the life of Eng- 
lish provincial towns, and the people he 
is most at home among are the clergy 
and their families. How many times 
we have met the characters who figure 
in his last novel—The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton (Harper & Brothers)—it would 
be difficult to say, but we seem to have 
known them ever since we have known 
Mr. Trollope as a novelist. It ought to 
cost him no trouble to write, for he 


always writes in the same fashion, and 
about the same things. It cannot be 
said of his plots that one is better or 
worse than another, for his novels are 
without plots, There are incidents in 
them, and a languid movement, like 
that of water in a windless day, but 


nothing more. “The Vicar of Buil- 
hampton ” may be summed up, by say- 
ing that a young lady is loved by two 
gentlemen, A. and B. She does not 
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—he is now writing. Was there ever 9 
more industrious author than Mr. Trol- 
lope, and did ever author, industrious 
or otherwise, have more patient readers 
than he? There will be an end to their 
patience some day, probably ; but, till 
that day comes, there will be no end to 
his novels, and, perhaps, not then. 
Fearful thought ! 

— We cannot all be men of sci- 
ence, but most of us can know some- 
thing about science, if we choose, by 
reading the popular hand-books of 
which it is the specialty. This could 
not have been said with truth fifty years 
ago, for, though there were scientific 
hand-books then, which were as popu- 
lar, perhaps, as ours, they were often er- 
roneous and generally worthless. Much 
that was sheer ignorance, or mere con- 
jecture, has since become positive 
knowledge. There was a time when 
this knowledge would have been shut 
up in a dead language, or, enfranchiscd 
into the vernacular speech, would yet 
have remained the exclusive property 
of scholars; but that time is past, and 
it is now among the most valued intel- 
lectual possessions of mankind. The 
French (as we may have observed be- 
fore) have done much towards encour- 
aging the spirit which has led to this 
happy result, and no recent writer 
among them, more than M. Louis Fi- 
guier, who, if not a mdn of science 
himself (though he may be), is cer- 


love A., but does love B., and becomes 4 tainly in communication with men of 


engaged tohim. The engagement ceas- 
ing (no matter how, or why), she is en- 
gaged to A., and is on the point of be- 
ing married to him, when she changes 
her mind and marries B. This is about 
all there is of it. Other incidents occur 
in the family of a dowr old miller (there 
is even a murder, and a trial of the 
murderers), but these are hardly of suffi- 
cient importance to be mentioned, and 
they have nothing whatever to do with 
the stirring and eventful love-story we 
have dwelt upon at such length. To be 
sure, they are in it, but they might just 
as well have been in an earlier novel of 
Mr. Trollope’s, or in the one—or rather 
two, for that, we believe, is the number 


science, and an able exponent of their 
views. He has published several vol- 
umes devoted to special branches of 
scientific knowledge, but none that has 
interested more than his “ L’Homme 
Primitif,” of which Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. have published an English 
translation—Primitice Man. Nothing 
appeals so strongly to the imagination, 
in the shape of remote humanity, as his 
subject, which is no less than the his- 
tory of man before History existed—the 
history of Pre-Historic Man, as made 
and left by himself—deposited here in 
drift-beds, there in bone-caves and shell- 
heaps; now in the Stone Age, now in 
the Bronze Age, and, last of all, in the 
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Age of Iron—more beneficent than the 
Golden Age of the poets. It is M. Fi- 
guier’s object to present an outline, not 
so much of what is conjectured, as what 
‘is known, of man in these distant peri- 
ods of his progress towards civilization 
- ~“an outline sufficient to afford a rea- 
sonable working acquaintance with the 
facts and arguments of the science to 
such as cannot pursue it further, and to 
serve as a starting-ground for those who 
will follow it up in the more minute re- 
searches of Nilsson, Keller, Lastet, 
Christy, Lubbock, Mortillet, Desor, 
Troyon, Gastaldi, and others.” He has 
been successful in this, if we may 
judge by the impfession he has left 
upon our minds; and a portion of his 
success is owing to his illustrations, 
which contribute largely to the scien- 
tific interest and value of his work. 
We refer more particularly to the imple- 
ments and weapons of the Pre-Historic 
Man—flint-hatchets, knives, arrow-heads, 
&c.; the full-page drawings strike us as 


being altogether too ideal as regards the 
forms and faces of the primitive races 


they depict. However this may be, 
they are excellent as art-work, and they 
add to the pleasure we feel in making 
the acquaintance of our very remote 
ancestors. 

Not the least of the results which 
the annexation of distant territories is 
likely to bring upon us, will be the 
multitude of books that will spring up 
about them like mushrooms. We shall 
know all we want to concerning these 
national incumbrances—with the excep- 
’ tion of the debts we have assumed, of 
which it is just as well that we should 
be ignorant awhile, if we are to enjoy 
our whistles-—and we shall know more 
than we want to concerniag their tribes 
and peoples, who are to share the suf- 
frage with us. We already object to 
the emigration hither of the Chinese, 
the latest ripple of whose first wave is 
now somewhere in the neighborhood of 
New England’s great Blarney-Stone, 
Plymouth Rock, but our objection comes 
too late. John is making our shoes, 
and it will not be long before he is 
making our coats, and hats, and watch- 
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es. John is to take the bread from our 
mouths, as the Protectionists would 
have us believe; shall we allow him to 
take the ballots from our hands, as Pat- 
rick has done? But if we are troubled 
about John, who -possesses, we must al- 
low, some claims, of a primitive sort, to 
be considered a civilized being, ought 
we not to be troubled about Nuklukah- 
yet tyone, Sakhniti, Red Leggings, and 
Anvik Stareek? They are Indians, of 
course — followers, perhaps, of Red 
Cloud, or Red Dog, or whoever it was 
that told us how displeased he was with 
his White Father, and how fat he had 
grown with the lies of his white breth- 
ren. Not exactly; they are Alaskans— 
late subjects of His High Mightiness, 
the Emperor of all the Russias, now, or 
soon to be, the equals of Their Higher 
Mightinesses, the People of the United 
States. We must know all about them, 
and their country. Of course; and the 
means are within our power, in the shape 
of a large octavo entitled Alaska and 
its Resources, by Mr. William H. Dall, 
Director of the Scientific Corps of the 
late Western Union Telegraphing Com- 
pany. It is as much a work as any of 
the plays of Ben Jonson (the reader will 
recall old Ben’s complacent epigram on 
this point); indeed, it is altogether too 
much of a work to be enjoyable to the 
critical mind, already jaded with the 
Pre-Histori@ Manand Mr. Trollope 
(neither light subjects for contempla- 
tion) ; with the dazzling brilliancy of 
Mr. Reade and the infinite sweetness of 
George Sand, to say nothing of the op- 
pressive heat of the summer days, ‘In 
the long cold nights of winter,” as Mac- 
aulay sings, it might be play to read Mr. 
Dall’s volume, but now it is really work 
merely to skim over it, which we confess 
is all we have done. To parody the bon 
mot of Choate on the Chief Justice—we 
see that it is bulky in size,and we know 
that it is crammed with facts—facts in 
regard to the travels of the writer, and 
facts in regard to the geography, history, 
inhabitants, and resources, as well as the 
population, fur-trade, meteorology, lati- 
tude and longitude, vocabularies, and 
natural history of Alaska, besides a 
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bibliography of works relating to it, of 
which there are upwards of one hundred 
and fifty, in English, French, German, 
and Russian. We are absolutely be- 
wildered by their number. We hope 
Mr. Dall’s readers will fare better; for 
he has much to tell them about Alaska 
that is worth knowing. His volume is 
illustrated, not very elegantly, with 
designs from his own drawings, and 
contains a good Map, and an Index. 
—— To be gentle towards his fellows, 
and tender towards the brute creation, is 
the duty as it should be the pleasure of 
man; but as it is not his highest pleas- 
ure, so it is not his most imperative duty, 
—not the one duty, that is, to which all 
others must yield. Our first duty is to 
ourselves. It seems selfish to say so, 
but it is the law of nature, the law by 
which all animated beings are governed, 
and which ean never be practically set 
aside by any system of ethics. We have 


the greatest respect for the sentiment of 
Humanity, but for its sentimentality we 


have none whatever. ‘ You cruel man!” 
said a young lady to a butcher, ‘‘ you are 
not going to kill that innocent little 
lamb?” “Bless you, marm, you 
wouldn’t eat it alive, would you?” 
Miss was sentimental, but she was fond 
of lamb,—when green peas were in 
season. So probably was Leigh Hunt, 
—most charming of writers, and most 
humane of men; but in this matter he 
was something of a sentimentalist. As 
regards angling, for instance, he not only 
failed to sympathise with it as a sport, 
but he inveighed against it as a piece of 
wanton cruelty. Harold Skimpole 
would have done the same, and would 
have eaten his trout with an increased 
appetite, consequent upon the utterance 
of a noble sentiment. Dr. Johnson 
sneered at anglers, as every body knows, 
but it was not, we think, so much on 
account of his tenderness of heart, as 
because he was too near-sighted to make 
an angler. Byron was not a follower 
of the craft, though we remember to 
have read a remark of his in regard to 
Wordsworth, to the effect that he was 
not a poet, because he was not a fisher- 
man. Coleridge was both, we are told, 
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as was also Gay, whom all his friends, 
even the cynical Swift, loved for his 
tenderness of heart. If names were of 
weight, the lovers of angling might jus- 
tify themselves and their art by the au- 
thority and practice of the greatest; but 
happily neither stand in need of justi- 
fication with men of sense. As regards 
the supposed cruelty of angling, the 
point on which the sentimentalists harp 
most, let us hear what a philosopher 
says: “The hook is usually fixed in the 
cartilaginous part of the mouth, where 
there are no nerves; and a proof that 
the sufferings of a hooked fish cannot be 
great is fonnd in the circumstance, that 
though a trout his been hooked and 
played with for some minutes, he will 
often, after his escape with the artificial 
fly in his mouth, take the natural fly, 
and feed as if nothing had happened ; 
having apparently learnt only from the 
experiment, that the artificial fly is not 
proper food. And I have caught pikes 
with four or five hooks in their mouths, 
and tackle which they had broken off 
only a few minutes before; and the 
hooks seemed to have no other effect 
than that of serving as a sauce piquante, 
urging them to seize another morsel of 
the same kind.” This is the testimony 
of Sir Humphry Davy in his Salmonia, 
of which Messrs. Roberts Brothers have 
lately issued a new edition. Itis a book 
which we always read with pleasure, 
and never more than now when the re- 
creation it celebrates is at its best. We 
will not say that it is as delightful read- 
ing as ‘The Compleat Angler,” for no 
lover of honest old Izaak would admit 
that, but with that exception, it is the 
most enjoyable work on angling in the 
language. As a piece of writing it is 
better than Walton’s immortal gossip, 
but it lacks a certain charm which Wal- 
ton possessed above all the writers of 
his time, and which is best described by 
the word naturalness. He is simple and 
joyous as a child, if we can imagine a 
child with his knowledge and love of 
natural objects,—and as much at home 
among them as the dew that lingered in 
the fields he crossed,the wind that charm 
him with a sense of its freshness, or the 
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sun that looked down so lovingly on all. 
The sun shines, the wind blows, the 
dew is wet on his pages. Sir Humphry 
is more s:udied, as perhaps becomes a 
philosopher, but not less genuine in his 
enthusiasm for nature. He had the feel- 
ing of a poet, but he wanted expression 
in poetry. A marked proof of this is a 
passage in his “ Fourth Day,’ descrip- 
tive of a pair of eagles teaching their 
young to fly, of which passage there are 
two readings, the first in verse, the 
second, and best, in prose. “Two 
parent eagles were teaching their off- 
spring,—two young birds, the manceu- 
vres of flight. They began by rising 
from the top of a mountain in the eye 
of the sun; it was about midday, and 
bright for this climate. They at first 
made small circles, and the young birds 
imitated them; they paused on their 
wings, watching till they had made their 
first flight, and then took a second and 
larger gyration,—always rising towards 
the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight so ag. to make a gradually extend- 
ing spiral. The young ones still slowly 
followed, apparently flying better as 
they mounted; and they continued this 
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sublime kind of exercise, always rising, 
till they became mere points in the air, 
and the young ones were lost, and after- 
wards their parents, to our aching sight.” 
Of the value of Sir Humphry’s volume 
as a handbook, experienced anglers are 
the only competent judges; we only 
know that it has always interested us 
more as a contribution to natural history 
than the treatises of Walton and Cotton, 
and that we believe its learned author 
to have been a more accurate student 
of nature than either. The same pub- 
lishers also issue a new edition of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Consolations in Travel, 
which, if not so well known as “Sal- 
monia,” as we believe is the case, is a 
book to be read and cherished by all 
who have thought and suffered. As it 
was his latest work,—composed during 
a period of bodily indisposition, as the 
Advertisement rather stiffly informs us, 
and concluded at the very moment of 
the invasion of his last illness, it is grave, 
not to say melancholy ; but it is hopeful, 
nevertheless, as should be the meditation 
of a philosopher to whom the Universe 
is a source of counsel and consola- 
tion. 


LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 


“Tae New Education,” so earnestly 
discussed in this country for many 
years past, attracts more and more 
attention in Europe. The question 
may be stated thus: Shall the course 
of instruction in schools and colleges be 
continued with the direct aim of devel- 
oping and refining the mental powers 
of the student as a whole, or shall 
its aim be to train him directly for the 
particular work he is expected to do? 
This, at least, is the first question; but 
many others arise afterwards. Admit cul- 
ture, not skill, to be the prime end in 
view, and will it be best attained by 
seeking it directly, or by accepting it as 
an incident while earnestly seeking to be 
an efficient workman? Or, on the other 
hand, admitting that a boy ought always 
to be trained so as to do his special work 


best hereafter, will not this Be accom- 
plished most thoroughly by giving him 
a complete general education, rather than 
by narrowing his mind to that work 
alone? Subordinate to these general in- 
quiries, on which men differ so widely, 
is the more specia] question of the value 
of the ancient languages as instruments of 
mental training. But it is certain that, 
theory apart, in practice Latin and Greek 
are rapidly receding, in every country, 
before science. In Great Britain the 
classicists still have control of the uni- 
versities; and Parliament has just raised 
Owen Oollege, in Manchester, to the 
rank of a university, strengthening this 
party by giving them a new and im- 
proved hot-house for the cultivation of 
their intellectual exotics. But even in 
the iversities, the scientific spirit 
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creeps in. One new classical professor 
is added at Manchester, but he is called 
“ Professor of Comparative Grammar ;” 
one proof in many that classical learning 
is silently losing its literary and au- 
thoritative character, and taking its place 
in the system of sciences, as a branch of 
general philology. In short, the move- 
ment of the times is scientific. In an- 
other respect, the Manchester University 
is interesting ; as not identified with the 
Church of England, like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but affording equal privileges to 
all religious creeds. 

—— Richard Cobden’s speeches have 
been collected in two handsome volumes, 
by John Bright and Prof. Harold Rogers 
(London, Macmillan & Co.). Their liter- 
ary merit is as speeches only ; they con- 
tain no finished passages for elegant 
prose extracts, but are printed much as 
they were spoken, hitting the point 
before the speaker every time in direct 
and often homely words. Many of them, 
on India, Parliamentary Reform, the 
Russian War, and other subjects of no 
special interest in this country, are chief- 
ly valuable to students of history, or of 
Cobden himself. But the first volume 
is filled with those splendid attacks on 
protective legislation, and on the tra- 
ditional errors of British finance, which 
may be said to have once revolutionized 
public opinion in England, but which 
have not Yet done all their work. No bet- 
ter tract for popular distribution in this 
country could be found by the friends 
of free trade and equal taxation than 
could be made up out of these speeches. 
The noble words in which Cobden per- 
sistently defied the prejudices of his na- 
tion, declared that the patriotism of the 
American people during the late war 
was “one of the most sublime spectacles 
in the history of the world,” and pre- 
dicted the preservation of union, will also 
be found preserved here, and will make 
Cobden’s memory dear to many genera- 
tions on this continent. 

_—— There are few subjects so much 
discussed, which seem to be so superfi- 
cially studied, as the principles uf copy- 
right. The law of copyright is in utter 
confusion, in the United States as well 
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as in European nations: and in many 
practical questions concerning it, the 
opinion of the ablest jurist is little more 
than a guess as to the probable inclina- 
tion of a particular court. Copyright 
agreements and interests, too, are treated 
in practice with a looseness which would 
not be tolerated in connection with any 
other property. The question of inter- 
national copyright attracts much atten- 
tion in Europe of late. The experiment 
of the laws protecting foreign authors 
and translations from them in England 
is regarded as a success. But a strong 
and growing party in all Western Eu- 
rope advocates the gradual abolition of 
copyright, or at least important limita- 
tions of it. Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
the well known bookseller, has made a 
special study of this subject, and is about 
to publish a volume on “Literary Copy- 
right, considered in its relations to au- 
thors and to the public.” We do not know 
what his conclusions are; but a candid 
and intelligent inquiry into the principles 
on which copyright is founded, such as 
Mr. Hotten ought to write, wif be an im- 
portant contribution to the progress of 
the controversy. 

—— A formidable enterprise, under 
the title, “ Haydn’s Universal Index of 
Biography, from the Creation to the 
Present Time” (London, E. Moxon & 
Co.), although it has nothing to do 
with Haydn, who died long ago, affords 
a valuable skeleton of a biographical 
dictionary, more complete in its list of 
names than any other in existence. It 
has common note of all British work in 
displaying wonderful ignorance of men 
and things in America; but, apart from 
this, contains some hint of what every 
illustrious man, and nearly every emi- 
nent man, in known history, will be re- 
membered for; with thousands of con- 
temporary names which ought to be, 
and will be, forgotten. An American 
edition ought to be edited by some one 
who could put the additions necessary 
for this country in half the space saved, 
by abandoning the aim, so common 
with compilers of such books, of miti- 
gating the pangs which obscurity gives 
to so many nobodies. 
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